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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WARD McALLISTER’S 


Book is now for sale by all Booksellers. 
ASK TO SEE IT. 


SOCIETY AS | 
HAVE FOUND IT, 


By Warp MCALLISTER. 

With lifelike portrait of Author as frontis- 
piece. 1 vol., octavo, price, $2.00. 
A()() { paper, limited to 400 copies, 
me As signed by author, and con- 

taining two portraits, &c., &c. 


PRICE, $10.00 PER COPY. 


The reserve the to price 
without further no 


Edition de luxe. on large 


The Novel of the Year. 


THE ANGLOMANIACS 


A Story of New York Society of To-day. 
1 vol., 12m0, extra cloth, price, $1.00. 


‘There has been no such picture of New 
York social life painted within the memory 
of the present generation.”’ 

* The success of the season.’’— The Tribune, 
The story is brilliant.’”,—New York Her- 

** Read this book and see human nature.”’ 
—Norristown Herald. 


“The brightest, keenest short story of 
American life that has appeared in a long 
time.’’— Buffalo Express. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS 


OF A 


PORTUGUESE NUN. 


Translated from the French by R. H., with 
Preface by Alexandre Piedagnal and an 
introduction by Josephine Lazarus. 1 
vol., dainty binding, 75 cents. 


This volume will prove of interest to the 
numerous readers of ‘* Marie Bashkirtseff : 
The Journal of a Young Artist,’’ which was 
the great success of last fall. 


LONDON STREET 
ARABS. 


By Mrs. H. M. Sranuey (Dorothy Tennant) 


a Collection of Pictures from 
Drawings. With borders in tints. 
4 rown 4to, cloth, gilt, price, $2.50. 

A Collection of Characteristic Sketches of 
London Street Life. Mrs. Stanley relates 
some experiences of ** Arab” life, and gives 
the mode adopted in making her sketches, 
and various anecdotes respecting her models, 


Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


JUST TSSUEBDII 


A SPECIAL LIST OF SELECT 


ANTHEMS FOR CHOIRS. 


Octavo Shape. Mailed on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 76 East Ninth St., NewYork. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


[Beecher 
Fords, | Howard & Halbert, Books| 


York 


1890. 


SONGS OF ASAVOYARD. By W.%S. 
GitseRtT. With 50 illustrations by the 
author. 4to, cloth. 

4 and Savorite operas wen. 

A COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO THE LONDON 
“GRAPHIC.” Printed in colors by Ep- 
mUND Evans. (Limited, numbered, edition.) 
Oblong 4to, cloth, gilt edges, $10.00. 


CHIVALRY. By Léon Gautier. Trans- 
lated by Henry Frith. With numerous 
illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


GREAT AFRICAN TRAVELLERS, 
FROM MUNGO PARE TO STAN- 
LEY. By W. H.G. Kinesron and Lieut. 
C. R. Low. With many illustrations and 
portrait of Stanley. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
edges, $2,50. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Henry M. Stanley. 


EINGS IN EXILE. By Autruonsse Dav- 
DET. Translated by Laura Ensor and E. 
Bartow. With 104 illustrations by Bieler, 
Conconi, and Myrbach. (Uniform with the 
Turtarin”’ books.) 12mo, half leather, 
$2.25 ; paper, $1.50. 


DISILLUSION: The Story of Amédée’s 
Youth. (Toute une Jeunesse.) By FRAN- 
go1s Corprée. Translated by E. P. Robins. 
With illustrations from designs by Emile 
Bayard. (Uniform with the illustrated edition 
of Daudet’s writings.) 12mo, half leather, 

2.25; paper, $1.50. 


LAST DAYS OF POMPEIL By But- 
WER Lytron. With 35 full-page illustra- 
tions by Frank Kirchbach and others. Svo, 

oth, $3.00; three-quarter levant mor., 
gilt, $7.50; full levant mor., gilt, $12.00. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Danie. 
Deror. With 100 illustrations by J. D. 
Watson and 12 full-page plates printed in 
colors by Ernest Nister. vo, cloth, $2.50. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 
Edited by W. H. G. Kinesroxn. With 100 
illustrations on wood and 12 full-page plates 
printed in colors by Ernest Nister. 4vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


THE GRAND ARMY PICTURE- 
BOOK. By Hueu Craic. With colored 
and plain illustrations. Ob!ong 4to, boards, 
$1.25. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS FOR BOYS 
(AND GIRLS). Edited by Lynps E. 
Jones. With numerous illustrations. 4to, 
boards, lithographed covers, 75 cents. 


LITTLE WIDE AWAKE FOR 
1891. Edited by Mrs. Sate Barker. 
With colored frontispiece and numerous 
illustrations. Seventeenth year. 4to, cloth, 


$2.00; boards, $1.50. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S JUVE- 
NILES. New Edition. With illustrations | 
by M. E. Edwards. imo, cloth, each 90 
cents. | 

The Boys and I.— Hermy.—Hoodie. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S 


SMOLLETT’S NOVELS. New mp 
Edition. 6 vols., 8vo, cloth, $12; 
roan, $15; half calf, $24; half russia, oy 


THE MUSEKETEER ROMANCES. By 
Avex. Dumas. With illustrations. 4 vols., 
12mo, half leather, gilt tops, in a box, $5. 


Three Musketeers. Twenty Years After. 
Vicomte de Bragelonne, 2 vols. 


LES MISERABLES. By Vicror Hvco. 
With 50 illustrations. 2 vols., 12mo; half 
cloth, in a case, $3. 


SISTER PHILOMENE. By Epmonp 
and JuLEs pE Goncourt. Translated by 
Laura Ensor. With illustrations from de- 
signs by Bieler. (Uniform with the illus 
trated edition of Daudet’s wr.tings.) 12mo, 
half leather, $2.25 ; paper, $1.50. 


PICTURESQUE INDIA: An Uncon- 
ventional Guide-Book. By W. S. CAINE. 
With 200 original illustrations and maps. 
8vo, cloth. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THETIME: 
A Dictionary of Contemporaries. 15th edi- 
tion, revised and brought down to July, 
1890. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENT- 
URY. By Roserr B.Se., 
F.C.S. New edition, brought down to 
date (including the Forth Bridge, the Eiffel 
Tower, and the Manchester Ship Canal). 
With numerous illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
$3.00. 


SUBJECTS OF THE DAY: A New 
Quarterly Review of Current Topics. Ed- 
ited by JAMES SAMUELSON. Svo, per no., 
paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1. 


BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
By Lieut. C. R. Low. With full-page il- 
lustrations by R. Caton Woodville. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


SHIPWRECES AND DISASTERS 
ATSEA. By W.H.G. New 
edition. With 180 illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


THE BOOE OF CARD AND TABLE 
GAMES. An Entirely New Encyclopex- 
dia of Games by the Greatest Authorities 
on the Subjects. Edited by Professor 
HorrMann. Svo, cloth, $5.00. 


GREAT AFRICAN TRAVELLERS 
FROM MUNGO PARE (1795) TO 
THE RESCUING OF EMIN 
PACHA BY HENRY M. STAN- 
LEY (1889). By Hueu Craic. With 
110 illustrations. 4to, boards, lithographed | and 
covers, 75 cents. 


ALMA- 
NACE FOR 1891. With original illus- 
trations by Kate GREENAWAY. Printed 
in colors by Edmund Evans. Boards, 25 
cents ; torchon, 50 cents; calf, $1.00. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, 


9 LAFAYETTE PLACH, NEW YORK, 


Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., NW. Y., 
WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


Tabular Views of Universal 
History. A series of Chronological 
Tables presenting, in parallel columns, a 
record of the more noteworthy events in 
the history of the world from the earliest 
times down to 1890. Compiled by G. P. 
Putnam and brought down to date by 
Lynps E. Jongs. The Tables are so 
arranged that the reader can see at a 
glance who were contemporary rulers and 
what was going on in the different realms 
of the world at any given date, not only 
as to political changes, but in the progress 
of society. Square octavo, $1.75. 


Fra Lippo Lippi. A Romance of 
Florence in the 15th Century. By Mar- 
GARET VERE FARRINGTON, author of 
“Tales of King Arthur,” ete. With 
fourteen full-page illustrations in photo- 
gravure. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $2.50. 


Contents: The Madonna Fresco—The Convent of 
Santa Marghirita—The Painter Monk—The Con- 
veat of the Carmine—Lucrezia Buti—The Model 
—In the Convent Chapel—Fra Diamante—Fra 
Lippo and Lucrezia—The Princess Beatrice—The 
Nuns’ Garb—The Promise—The Miracle of the 
Cintola—The Ride to Florence— Lucrezia at Prato 
—The Shadow—The Partiwg—At Spolito—The 
Tidings—The Revenge—The Return to Santa 
Margharita—lao After Years. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS: 


XXIX.—Love Poems of Three 
Centuries. Compiled by Jesse F. 
O’DonNELL. 2 vols. $2.00. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


XXVIII.—The Sayings of Poor 
Richard. Being the Prefaces, Proverbs. 
and Poems of Benjamin Franklin, origi- 
nally printed in Poor Richard’s Almanacs 
for 1733-1758. Collected and edited by 
Pau Leicester Forp. $1.00. 

** Both the compi'rr and the publishers deserve 
thanks for writings highly interesting 


iu themseives bistorica: lv ia se 
cunvenieat form.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


XXVII.— The Boyhood and 
Youth of Goethe. Comprising the 
first eleven books of his Autobiography 
(Truth and Poetry from my own Life). 
2vols. $2.00. 


“It is well that a book 
lover of literature should fy made accessible in 
delightful a form.’’— The Beacon, Boston. 


*,* Prospectus of the Knickerbocker N 
hint Fali Publications, and I:lustrat 
of G 


calton, 


RECENT BOOKS 
cAlgernon § ydney Logan, 


Autho 
“Saul,” Feather from World’s Wing,” etc. 


JESUS IN MODERN LIFE. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

* Mr. Logan’s views are interestic g, and many of bis 
tho ts bright and suggestive Sas tford ord Courant. 
e treats his subj ct with reverence. roan believes 

thes the teachings of Jesus + an in 
—y on meankin‘1. The is right 
ing spirit.”’- 
“It is full ot clear, th u 
and gen erudition.’ — i iana 


MESSALINA. 
A Tragedy in Five Acts. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 
“ A dramatic of unusual It abounds in 
atrong situa lines of gress beauty and force.” 
— Washington Tridune 
‘It must be said that this book is quite readable. 
There are many admirabie passsges in it. some of 
which barely he undeniable stamp of genius.” 
— Providence 


List 


Books for Young People sent on appli- 


For eale by all Ss be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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OFFICE Or Tric 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, January 24, 1890. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affair 
on the 3ist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889....... $4,116,629 4 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


Christian Union 


Published every Thursday at 30 La Fayette Place, New York, by The Christian Union 
Company. 


EDITORS : 
LYMAN ABBOTT, 
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Total Marine Premiums................... $5,502,764 27 
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FLYNT WAIST, OR TRUE CORSET. 
No. 1 represents a high-necked 
garment No 2alow-pec’ed one, 
which admits of eeings igh in the 
back and low front. o. 3 is to 
i‘/lustrate our mod of adjustirg 
the ** Flynt Hose Support ’’ each 
side of the bip; also, the most 
correct way to apply the waist- 
bands for the drawers, under and 
outside tticoate, ard ress 
S skirts. No. 4 shows the Fivnt 
\ 2 Extension and Nursing Waist, 
appreciated bv mothers. No 5, 
j the Misres’ Waist, with Hose 
Supports attached No 6, how we dress very little 
eople. No 7 illustrates how the warp threads of 
Be fabrics cross at right angles in the back, thereby 
ipsuri: g in every waist the most successful 
Shoulder Brace ever constructed. 
It is universa'lv indorsed bv eminent physicians as 
the most Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 
is the only garment wanufactured where the material 
of which it is made is shrunk before cut, the only 
one which in its natural construction contains a 
SHOULDER BRACE 
which supports the bust from the shculders, and (so 
essential to large girls or women), thereby overcomes 
the cbijectionable abdominal development The 
Flynt Waist, fitting superbly. permits tat most 
desirabl« grace of motion possible only with perfect 
respiration gained by freed: m from compres: ion. 
For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocu- 
tion or physical exercise, for equestrians or invalids. 
for ove girl or woman, the Flynt Waist is un- 


u 
housands of ladies, whom we have fitted by mail 
satisfactorily. ure constantly blessing its inventor. 
ee Our * Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading 
matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 
Under-dresting. Sent Free to any physician or 
lady, on application té 
Mra. 0. P. FLYNT. 
319 Columbus Ave , Boston, Mass. 
Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 
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TEEL PENS | 
Are the Best 


Samples of the leading numbers will 
be sent FREE ou receipt «f return 
postage, 2 cents. he Speucerian 
Pen Co., 510 Broadway, New York. 


(ALL 


‘ways OL YSIM NOA 


LLL LL 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TO UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 


For five months, on trial, to mew subscribers 81 00 


To all countries in the Postal Union add $1.56 for postage; Australia and New Zealand, add $1.04; South 
Africa, add $4.16. 
CLUB RATES. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—SBubscribers wishing The Christian Union stopped at the expiration of their 
subscriptions should notify us to that effect, otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it continued. 

RECEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the request is accompanied with stamp. 
The date ov your label will indicate within two weeks that the remittance was received. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.— When achange of address is ordered, both the new and old address must 
be givep, and notice sent one week before the change is desired. 

HOW 10 RE MIT.— Remittances should be sent by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable 
to order of Taz Cugistian Union Company. Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in Registered Letter. 


Candle-Light, 


And the use of waxen candles in the boudoir, has 
brought about a revival of the quaint old silver 
and gold candelabra of the last century. Tothose 
who are not so fortunate as to poesess these as 
an heirloom, the modern reproductions, heavily 
plated on hard metal, may be of interest. 


The three-branch Candelabrum here 
represented is 9 inches in height, and val- 
ued at $13.75. A similar style, with two 
branches, is $10; and with five branches, 
$18.75. Then there are the tall Banquet 

+ Candelabra, three branches, 21 inches, 
= ., $17.50; five branches, 21 inches, $25; and 
ay seven branches, 25 inches, $40. The 
Candlestick as illustrated is 10 inches 
high, $7.50. The same may be had taller 
and shorter for $6.75 and $8.75. 


ES Descriptive Catalogues supplied. 
RICH TABLE CHINA anp GLASS, STATUARY, 
ART FURNITURE, CLOCKS, BRONZES, Etc. 


Ovington Brothers, 


Kinsmen die, 
One's self dies too; 
But the Fame never dies 
Of him who has won 
A Good Name.” 

—Old Norse Saga 


The Fame of 
Nestlé’s Milk 
Food for Infants 
will never die. 


It has won for itself a Good Name. 


The demand for Nestlé’s 
Food increases daily. Once 
considered a luxury, it is now 


acknowledged a necessity. 


We will send twosample tins of Nestlé’s Food, enough 
for four meals, to any mother sending address to us. 


Thos. Leeming & Co, (Sole Ag’ts U.S.) Box 3226, N.Y. 


Nobody cares 
how much oil 
alamp burns— 
oil is cheap. 
>» But, if the 
‘*Pittsburgh’’ 
burns less oil and gives more 
light than any other central- 
draft lamp, we all care; and 
we care a good deal; for it 
shows that the other lamps 
evaporate oil without burning 
it, while the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
burns it. 

Besides, the ‘‘Pittsburgh”’ 
is easy to manage; the others 
are not. The ‘‘Pittsburgh”’’ 
is clean by habit; the others 
are foul by habit—they have 
dirt-pockets, every one of 


them. Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PitTrspuRGH Brass Co. 


330 Fifth Avenue, New York. Brooklyn House’: Fulton and Clark Sts. 


The 
Daylight 


Its name is not 

so much of an exag- 
geration as such 
names usually are. 
Piano, Banquet and 
Table sizes. 


Lamp. 


Made by The Craighead 
& Kintz Co., 33 Barclay 
St., New York. Ask 
your Lamp dealer for it 
or send to the Daylight 
Lamp Co.,38 Park Place, 
N.Y., for more informa- 
tion. 


Ladies 


can hardly wait till them when 
they know about ‘ REAK” 
steel cooking utensils, They are the 
great houselL.«ld improvement of the 
age. No more greasy, scaly, crack- 
ing spiders, kettles, griddles, &c. If 
you care for nice cooking utensils 
(and what good woman doesn’t?) 
write for illustrated circular. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


{how Socialist congress which was held at Halle 
last week maintained the moderate epirit which 
has characterized the meetings of German Socialists 
throughout the month. The expiration of the anti- 
Socialist law on September 30 seems to have been 
a signal for order all along the lines. Except in a 
few small towns, there have been no illegal demon- 
strations, nor even threats of violence. The change 
which took place in the English trades-unions when 
the conspiracy laws against them were repealed in 
1824 seems now to be taking place in the German 
Social Democracy. The congress at Halle passed 
resolutions condemning anarchy and violence, and 
pledging the party to seek its objects only through 
the enactment of laws by Parliament. The meas- 
ures upon which the principal-stress was laid were 
the passage of laws granting to workingmen absolute 
freedom of assembly and freedom of combination 
and the raising of a fund to establish newspapers 
in the rural districts. It was reported at the con- 
gress that the party already owned 104 papers, 
having 600 000 subscribers. The “ultimate ” pro- 
gramme of the party, of course, remains socialistic, 
and demands that all forms of capital be owned 
by the State, and that the entire product of industry 
go to the laborers. The party recognize, however, 
that this goal must be reached step by step, and that 
the first steps are all in the same line upon which the 
English and American democracies have been march- 
ing. The “ intermediate ” programme of the Social 
Democracy sets forth as its chief demands the limita- 
tion of a day's work to eight hours, the prohibition of 
Sunday labor, the prohibition of work under condi- 
tions injurious to health, and the repeal of all in- 
direct taxes, with the substitution of “ progressive”’ 
taxation in proportion to wealth. Very much of 
this platform has been indorsed by several Prohibi- 
tion conventions in America this summer. The 
Connecticut Prohibitionists, for example, adopted a 
taxation plank almost identical with that of the Social 
Democracy, condemning the protective tariff because 
it taxed families in proportion to their necessities 
instead of their possessions, and thus laid its 
heaviest burdens upon the poorest people. There 
has, however, always been one plank in the Prohi- 
bition platforms which the German Socialists have 
not yet adopted. 


The powerful impulse given by Bismarck to 
legislation in behalf of workingmen has now carried 
the movement nearly all over Europe. The question 
was taken up in Norway in 1885, when a royal 
commission was appointed to study the whole sub- 
ject. With its report the commission advocated 
three general laws on inspection of labor and on 
workingmen’s insurance against sickness and acci- 
dent. The first measure, providing for the hygienic 
supervision of factories, for the regulation of the 
labor of women and children, and for Sunday rest, 
was introduced as a government proposal in the Stor- 
thing in 1888, the details of the law being in singu- 
lar agreement with the recommendations of the late 
International Congress at Berlin in the same direc- 
tion. In like manner is the German model pretty 
closely followed in the matter of a system of obliga- 
tory insurance for workingmen, with State oversight 
and guarantee. Sweden and Denmark had already 
preceded Norway in legislating along the same 
lines. In France, labor legislation is the order of 
the day. Italy has already begun to move in the 
same direction. And the new Conservative Minis- 
try in Spain are putting forth a programme which 
includes the irrepressible subject. Canovas del 


Castillo in a recent speech openly committed the 
Government to the movement, alleging that the 
State could no longer sit by in indifference while 
workingmen were subjected to the evils of unre- 
strained competition, and to the suffering due to 
failure of health or accidental crippling. Thus 
what was for a long time simply a German policy 
may now fairly be called European. 


In the death of Thorold Rogers Oxford Uni- 
versity has lost a man who for a generation has 
wielded an influence on the side of liberalism as 
powerful as that of the remainder of the University 
on the side of conservatism. Thirty-two years ago 
he lost his chair of political economy because of his 
radicalism. Two years ago he enjoyed the signal 
honor of having it restored to him because the 
thinkers of England had meanwhile been compelled 
to accept his main doctrines. The occasion of his 
removal had been the publication of his “ History 
of Agriculture and Prices,” in which he showed that 
during the two centuries before the Reformation the 
English yeomen and artisans, by means of labor 
combinations, improved their condition until their 
hours of labor and their wages were better, perhaps, 
than they are to-day. It was by laws confiscating the 
property of their guilds, confiscating the land of 
all freeholders who had no documentary evidence 
on which to base their titles, inclosing the “com- 
mons” which formed nearly a third of all the land 
of England, and chiefly by forbidding labor unions 
and permitting the squires to fix wages, that the 
mass of the people in England were debased to the 
position they occupied at the beginning of this cent- 
ury. When removed from the University, Pro- 
fessor Rogers went into politics, and was elected 
Member of Parliament. To the end of his life 
he remained in politics—the scholarly work which 
he did concerning itself only with matters of vital 
political interest to-day. A few weeks ago he pub- 
lished in Routledge’s new quarterly, “ Subjects of 
the Day,” two articles on “Socialism and Land” 
and “ Socialism and Labor,”’ which present in com- 
pact and spirited form the principles for which he 
fought. These we cannot summarize here, but they 
contained one expression of faith which is worth 
quoting. because it indicates the democratic spirit 
which gave him his political power. “ There is,” he 
says, “‘ no statement more true and more profound 
than that of the ancient philosophers, ‘that the 
crowd makes better general judgments than any 
individual whatever.’’’ Thorold Rogers believed 
that the convictions of the awakened mass of the 
people as to their own interests were more to be 
trusted thar the creed of the élite of culture. It 
was because he believed in the masses and not in 
the “ remnant ” that this “scholar in polities ” was 


a success instead of a failure. 


The spread of disaffection in the English army 
is possibly a significant and certainly a very per- 
plexing sign of the times. One great element of 
the strength of an army which has probably suf- 
fered fewer reverses than the army of any other 
nation in Europe has been the thorough subordina- 
tion and patient obedience of the private soldier. 
English armies have often been wretchedly sup- 
ported and badly led, but they have never been 
other than patient under these misfortunes and 
courageous in the face of calamities which might 
have been averted. It was, therefore, not surpris-. 
ing that a very painful shock ran through England 
when the insubordination appeared among the Gren- 
adier Guards, an insubordination sternly checked 
by the Duke of Cambridge, and followed by prompt 
and painful punishment. When the Grenadier 


Guards were sent to Bermuda no one supposed 
that the insubordination was more than sporadie, 
but a fresh outbreak of mutinous spirit has shown 
itself on the Isle of Guernsey in a regiment which 
has a high reputation for discipline and courage. 
An attempt to send a detachment of this force to 
India excited a feeling of insubordination which led 
to the refusal to obey orders. The efforts of the 
officers were futile, and, as a last resort, the men 
were disarmed and put on shipboard by force. 
That English troops should go out in such a frame 
of mind does not promise well for their loyalty or 
efficiency in a remote and extremely arduous serv- 
ice. Reports have been prevalent of a socialistic 
propaganda in the British army, but it is very 
probable that these recent instances of insubordina- 
tion have been due rather to the hardships of army 
life than to the teachings of Socialism. In this 
country desertions have become so numerous as to at- 
tract very serious attention, and in Germany, where 
desertions are practically impossible, suicide is so 
prevalent that stringent measures have to be taken to 
prevent it. The soldier revolts against the wearing 
pressure of a monotonous and arduous service. 
The French army authorities have so far recog- 
nized this state of things as to make very consider- 
able concessions in the way of better food, better 
lodgings, and some modification of drill and dis- 
cipline. If the spirit of disaffection were to spread 
through the armies of Europe, the whole military 
system would crumble at its foundation. In this 
age of parliaments, newspapers, and popular dis- 
cussion it cannot be expected that the common 
soldier will submit to any treatment to which his 
superiors choose to subject him. While all other 
classes are studying their grievances and insisting 
upon their rights, the common soldier cannot be 
expected to stand apart and take his lot as it comes 
without endeavoring to better it. 


Chauncey M. Depew made an admirable speech 
to the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers at 
Pittsburg last week. We wish we had room to 
transfer it to our columns. He heartily commends 
trade associations, but rightly says that no labor 
organization can permanently succeed whose sole 
and only object is to increase wages and diminish 
hours. He corrects a very common impression 
that this is the sole object of trades-unions by re- 
porting the fact that “for the last year ten of the 
leading trades-union organizations of Great Britain 
expended $1.300.000 in charity and insurance for 
their members, and only $120,000 in labor dis- 
putes.” He condemns State socialism, which 
absorbs the individual in the State, and combina- 
tions, whether of capital or labor, when they pro- 
duce the same effect, and lays stress upon the 
principle that every labor union must be composed 
of those who are familiar with their own business ; 
that, as he phrases it, “ labor must be as intelligent 
as capital upon its own grounds,” and “the commit- 
tee which calls upon the employer or upon the rail- 
road officer must know its own business as well as 
he does.”” He gives some illustrations of the failure 
of the Knights of Labor from their not recognizing 
and acting upon this simple and self-ovident prin- 
ciple. He rightly repudiates the doctrine that 
promotion should go only by seniority of service, 
saying very truly that “there are firemen who in 
fifty years would never be a locomotive engineer, 
while others in a few years make admirable ones,”’ 
and closes an address every way praiseworthy by 
stating in his own words that principle which we 
have so often quoted from Jevons, that combinations 
should be perpendicular, not horizontal; that is, 
combinations of labor and capital together, in com- 
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petition with other similar combinations, not a 
combination of all laborers arrayed against a com- 
bination of all capitalists. 
* * 
* 

That party lines in the Eastern States are re- 
forming upon the tariff issue is brought out strik- 
ingly by the Democratic Congressional nominations 
of the last few weeks. Previous to 1887 the 
Democratic party in this section always “straddled” 
upon this issue. In the few cases in which their 
platforms could not be read both ways, their candi- 
dates could be, and free-trade Republicans and pro- 
tectionist Democrats could both claim with truth that 
they had no reason for changing their party allegi- 
ance. This year, however, the change which began 
with President Cleveland’s message has become 
complete. Not only has every platform squarely 
indorsed tariff reform, but a good proportion of 
the candidates are men who are Democrats only 
because they are opposed to protection. In Mas- 
sachusetts the Democrats have nominated for Con- 
gress four men who were Republicans until the 
tariff issue came to the front—Colonel Codman, 
George Frederick Williams, Sherman Hoar, and 
Dr. William Everett. Sherman Hoar is the son of 
Judge Hoar and the nephew of Senator Hoar. 
Dr. Everett is the son of Edward Everett, and the 
Master of the Adams Academy in Quincy. He is 
a doctor of divinity as well as of laws. In Con- 
necticut the Democrats of the third district have 
nominated David A. Wells, a distinguished free- 
trader. In this city two candidates proposed 
by the Tariff Reform League have been ac- 
cepted by the County Democracy. One of them, 
John DeWitt Warner, has been accepted by Tam- 
many also. The other, Mr. Croasdale, is one of 
the editors of Henry George’s “Standard,” and, 
like all single-tax men, is in favor of abolishing the 
tariff, instead of merely ridding it of taxes whose 
proceeds do not go entirely tothe Government. In 
Cleveland one of these absolute free-traders, T. L. 
Johnson, who ran two years ago in a strong Re- 
publican district, has this year been renominated in 
a Democratic district. Major Armstrong, who is 
a conservative on the tariff question, was his 
opponent in the primaries, but Johnson’s majority 
was over five thousand. When the Democrats 
throughout the East are nominating men of this 
stamp, men must soon be classed as Republicans or 
Democrats according as they believe that a tariff 
should help certain industries or should burden all 


alike. 

The heirs of Benjamin Franklin have entered 
suit in the Philadelphia courts to contest his will, 
which was probated just a century ago. In it 
he bequeathed to the cities of Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton the sum of £1,000 each, to be lent upon mar- 
riage to young men under twenty-five who had fin- 
ished their apprenticeship and wished to establish 
themselves in business. The rate of interest stip- 
ulated was five percent. Franklin estimated that 
at the end of a century the fund would amount to 
£131,000. He directed that £31 000 should then 
be devoted to municipal improvements, and the 
remainder loaned to young married couples for an- 
other century, when he thought it would amount to 
four million pounds. This sum was then to be 
divided between the city and the State. According to 
Professor Ely’s “ Taxation in American States and 
Cities,” the Philadelphia fund two years ago amount- 
ed to $73,000, and the Boston fund to $315,000. 
The Franklin heirs petition that the will be set 
aside, and that these funds, which their ancestor set 
apart for the ultimate enrichment of the public and 
relief of taxpayers, should be divided among them- 
selves. They base their petition upon the claim 
that the bequest was not a charitable one, and 
therefore was in violation of the common law 
“rule of perpetuities” which forbids the tying 
up an estate for more than twenty-one years after 
the death of the immediate legatees. If this claim 
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is allowed, it would seem that the public is the one 
body which has no rights. Last year Dr. Way- 
land pointed out that, under the common law, 
wills were upheld devoting funds to the publica- 
tion of the doctrines of Joanna Southcote after 
the last of her disciples had passed away from 
earth, and to the preaching of sermons in Low 
Datch in a community in which no ove any 
longer understood that language. Much as we 
are opposed to attempts on the part of legislators 
or testators to determine the disposition of affairs 
for future generations, we believe that the will of 
the greatest of American philosophers ought to be 
sustained, if for no other reason than to teach the 
lesson that the public is a body which should be 
remembered by testators instead of robbed, as it so 
often is, by evasions of the tax on inheritances. 


* 
* 


Of late the Pallman Car Company has been 
prominently before the public. First came the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
sustaining the Railway Commissioners in their 
ruling that the upper berth of a sleeper must 
be kept shut when unoccupied. If the Company 
can sell the upper berth, well and good, but if not it 
must not play the dog in the manger by lowering 
it so as to box up the occupant of the lower berth. 
This is, we believe, the first time that the Pullman 
Company has been compelled to submit to State 
regulation. ‘That it is as able to bear it as the rail- 
roads themselves is made clear by a report of its 
condition published on the day following this decis. 
ion. The net earnings of the Company for the 
month of September were put at $115,000 more 
than the corresponding month of last year, and the 
value of the two thousand acres of land which it 
purchased near the town of Pullman was said to 
have increased nearly $8,000,000. The prosperity 
indicated by these advances, however, does not 
concern the public in the same way as does 
the invaluable monopoly conferred by a decision 
rendered two weeks ago in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in Boston. This decision enjoined 
the Boston & Albany Railroad from using the 
Wagner vestibule cars, and practically ruled that 
the Pullman Company has the exclusive right to 
manufacture solid trains using “ flexible or adjust- 
able joints to permit sufficient movement between 
the individual cars.’””’ The position of the Wagner 
attorneys with reference to the claims of the Pull- 
man patent against those of the Sessions spring, 
whose patent was applied for two weeks earlier, is 
dismissed as irrelevant. It appears, therefore, that 
the Pullman improvements did not, probably, 
antedate equivalent ones by more than a few 
months. Mr. Pullman is quoted as saying that 
the decision is worth $25,000,000 to his com- 
pany- 


* * 
* 


The city of Toledo has been having another inter- 
esting contest over its natural gas. The old contract, 
under which the city has been supplied for three 
years, expired a few weeks ago, and the City Council 
ordered that rates be reduced from twelve cents 
per thousand cubie feet to ten cents. To this 
reduction the company refused to submit, and 
threatened to supply only those customers who 
would renew their old contracts. There is no 
doubt but that it is right in its contention that, at 
the old rates, gas is only half as costly as coal, 
and that the difference in trouble and cleanliness 
is so greatly in its favor as to make it an invaluable 
boon to all housekeepers. Yef*‘the fact that the 
natural gas has become a necessity does not justify 
extortionate rates for it, and the rates fixed by the 
Toledo City Council are those under which the 
company which supplies Columbus has doubled its 
capital, though it brings the gas from wells thirty 
miles away. Therefore the City Solicitor of 
Toledo has obtained from the courts a provisional 
injunction requiring the company to make contracts 
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with the consumers at the rates fixed by the 
Council. The company, however, maintain that 
inasmuch as its charter was issued in 1886, 
and the act of legislation authorizing city councils 
to fix rates was not passed till the following year, 
it is forever exempt from its provisions. The 
charter they claim is a contract, and any legislative 
act to modify it is an act “ impairing the obligation 
of contracts,” and therefore unconstitutional. They 
have determined to fight the case until it is 
passed upon by the Federal Supreme Court. 
Apparently the only way in which they can avoid 
temporary compliance with the ordinance is by 
turning off the gas from the entire city. It was 
at firat rumored that this action would be taken, but 
the number of the contracts which have months to 
run makes such an action as this foolhardy in the 
extreme; nevertheless the people are still uncertain 
about the result. They have five hundred thousand 
dollars invested in natural gas pipes and appliances, 
and feel that they have more to lose than the com- 
pany from an aggressive war, since the company 
claims that it can sell all of its gas in other towns. 
It is certainly to the credit of the members of the 
Toledo City Council that they are believed to have 
faithfully maintained the interests of the city, 
instead of selling out to the natural gas company. 
The result of the contest will throw a strong light 
upon the question whether city governments in 
America are able to control municipal monopolies 
without adopting the English system of municipal 


ownership. 
* 


* 

We had barely opportunity in our last issue to an- 
nounce, without comment, the death of ex-Professor 
Austin Phelps, of Andover Theological Seminary. 
Professor Phelps, who occupied for a number of 
years the chair of Pastoral Theology at Andover, 
was by nature a pastor rather than a theologian, a 
man of tender human sympathies and spiritual in- 
sight rather than of keen analytical powers or 
great scholastic erudition. He was one of the few 
men in our time able to write what we may call spirit- 
ual literature. His “ Still Hour” deserves to take 
a place among the classics by the side of Jeremy 
Taylor and Thomas 4 Kempis. His retiring tem- 
perament and his ill health made him always some- 
what of a recluse, and after retiring from the 
professor's chair he lived almost exclusively in his 
library, and with his books as sole companions 
This did not prevent him from taking an active 
interest in current questions, both ethical and the- 
ological, and to their discussion he contributed by 
his pen in the periodicals of the day, chiefly in 
the columns of the “ Congregationalist.” He took, 
as might be expected of one with such a tempera- 
ment and leading such a life, the conservative side 
on nearly all issues, and we rarely found ourselves 
able to agree with him in later years, either in the 
conclusions which he reached or in the processes by 
which he reached them ; but he furnished an ad- 
mirable model of polemics by the graciousness and 
the courtesy of his spirit, qualities not too common 
in theological controversies. No bitterness and no 
conscious misrepresentation ever flowed from his 
pen. He was never guilty of telling those half- 
truths which are often the most despicable false- 
hoods, and never thought himself justified by the 
importance of an anticipated victory in misreport- 
ing the statements or opinions of his opponents, and 
we doubt whether he ever said in the press anything 
which one gentleman might not have said about 
the views of another to his face in courteous con- 
versation at the dinner-table or in the parlor. If 
all controversies were conducted in the spirit in 
which he conducted them, the world would grow 
wiser more rapidly. 


A correspondent of a New York paper gives a 
long list of new railways now building in the Adiron- 
dack region, or soon to be begun. The rivalry of 
the great trunk lines, the New York Central and 
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the Delaware & Hudson, has had a good deal to 
do with the projected network of small branch 
roads which are already more than enough to prop- 
erly handle the legitimate business of the region. 
It is a deplorable thing that our most beautiful and 
wildest natural scenery should be destroyed in this 
needless and heedless fashion. There is ample cause 
for the State to step in and enlarge the boundaries of 
its own reservations in the interest of the public en- 
joyment and health. Another objection, and a seri- 
ous one, to this destruction of the wilderness is that 
with the coming of the railways the forests are 
rapidly disappearing, and of the evils of too rapid 
deforestation we have often presented ample evi- 
dence. Chief Forest Warden Gorman, speaking on 
this subject a few days ago, said: “ I am sorry to 
see this extension of railroads into this region, for 
wherever the railroads go there is a swath of de- 
struction of the forest trees. There come forest 
fires; then come clearings ; then come sawmills ; 
then come charcoal kilns ; then come pulp mills— 
all the factors that work for the destruction of the 
forests.”’ The argument has been advanced that 
the construction of the railroads will so much in- 
crease the value of the Adirondack woods, by mak. 
ing them accessible to the lumbermen, that greater 
care will be taken to guard them from fires, and, 
under a careful system of cutting only the “ripe 
trees,” the trees will still cover the face of the 
country. But this is a bit of sophistical ingenuity. 
There is room enough for the legitimate needs of 
the lumber trade without blighting and searing 
New York's beautiful forest and lake region. 
* * 

The “Independent and Nonconformist” of 
England has undergone a radical reformation. 
Mr. F. H. Stead, brother of the well-known former 
editor of the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” has become the 
editor, and the paper is reduced in price from four- 
pence to one penny. The first issue appears with 
letters of recommendation and indorsement from 
a large number of prominent Nonconformist clergy- 
men. The journal will be more distinctively the 
organ of modern independency. In this sense it will 
be more sectarian. It will stand, not for all Non- 
conforming denominations, but for those which are 
distinctively Independent or Congregational. We 
shall watch on this side the Atlantic, with consid- 
erable interest, the endeavor to maintain so dis- 
tinctively a party paper at so small a purchasing 
price as one penny (two cents) an issue, the equiv- 
alent, as our readers will see, to about one dollar a 
year. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—The funeral in London on 
Tuesday of last week of Catherine Booth, the wife 
of General Booth, head of the Salvation Army, 
was made the occasion of a great demonstration, in 
which many thousands of the officers of the Army 
took part. Mrs. Booth was a woman of great ear- 
nestness, was possessed of an unusual talent for 
organization, and was universally beloved among 
her - associates. Important municipal elections 
just held in Belgium have resulted in gains for the 
Socialists and Liberals. Rev. Joseph Fransioli, 
for forty-four years pastor of St. Peter’s Church 
(R. C.), Brooklyn, died last Friday at the age of 
sixty-three. He had been especially prominent in 
temperance reform and in work among young men. 


——The Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church | 


of Brooklyn (Dr. Cuyler’s) has called the Rev. 
Dr. David Gregg, of the Park Street Church of 
Boston, at a salary of $10,000; he has not yet 
signified his intentions in the matter. Sermons 
were preached in this city last Sunday on the duty 
of the Christian in political matters by the Rev, 
Drs. Heber Newton, H. Y. Satterlee, J. H. Mcll- 
vaine, and Thomas Dixon. The demand of the 
Mayor of New York for a new census of the city, 
based on the result of the police count, which ex- 
ceeded the official enumeration by nearly 200,000, 
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has been met by a curt reply from the Census 
Bureau declining to take action unless after a care- 
ful scrutiny of the police count. The German 
Government is to build cheap homes for workmen in 
the suburbs of Berlin. Mr. James Bryce, M.P., 
whose work on the “ American Commonwealth ”’ 
has attracted so much and so deserved attention, 
lectures in Brooklyn at the Academy of Music for 
the benefit of the Brooklyn Library on Monday, 
November 3, on “An Age of Discontent.” Mr. 
Bryce is an exceedingly acute observer, always an 
interesting as well as an instructive writer, and has 
a charming personality, which, we doubt not, he 
carries with him to the platform, and which will 
make his lecture attractive as well as valuable. This 
will be the only lecture delivered by Mr. Bryce 
during his present visit. Captain Sir Richard 
Francis Burton, the distinguished African traveler 
and writer on Oriental topics, died in Trieste on 
Monday. Baron Wissman has started from Ger- 
many to Africa, where he will be Governor of the 
Central Lake District, Herr von Soden being made 
Governor of the German East African possess- 
ions. 


IS POLYGAMY DEAD? 


- will be, in our judgment, a mistake for the peo- 

ple of the United States to conclude that Mormon 
polygamy is killed because the President of the 
Mormon Church has issued a manifesto declaring it 
to be his intention to submit to the laws of the 
United States, and the conference of the Mormon 
Church has approved and indorsed this manifesto. 
Whether polygamy is killed or not will depend in 
no small measure upon the way in which this dec- 
laration is received by the people of the United 
States, and their subsequent action, political and 
religious. 

The New York “ Tribune’s ” correspondent calls 
attention to the fact that the action of the Church 
Conference was taken just before a political Terri- 
torial Convention, whose object it is, in part at least, 
to secure Utah’s admission into the Union as a State. 
If the people of the United States should jump to 
the conclusion that, because the Mormon Charch 
has disavowed polygamy, therefore Utah is ready 
for political independence, it might, as a result, 
find polygamy, not indeed re-established by law 
(that contingency it could guard against), but con- 
nived at by the authorities, and practically main- 
tained and even honored. There is very little 
virtue in submission when resistance and evasion 
are impossible, and this is the submission of the 
Mormon hierarchy to the United States authority. 
That authority should be retained for some time to 
come, and Utah not admitted to the prerogatives of 
Statehood unti] it has afforded ample evidence that 
it has neither the desire nor the intention to re- 
establish polygamy in any form or under any cover 
or concealment. 

Meanwhile this action opens the door to renewed 
educational and religious activity in the Territory 
of Utah. The New West Commission should be 
reinforced in its educational work; the various 
Christian churches should push forward their Chris- 
tian missions ; and those members of Congress who 
have done such good work in breaking the power of 
the hierarchy by force of law, should supplement 
and complete this work by making National pro- 
vision for a public school system in the Territory, 
under National control and at National expense. 
Whatever may be said of the wisdom or unwisdom, 
the constitutionality or unconstitationality, of pro- 
viding out of the Federal Treasury for public edu- 
cation in the States, there can be no question that 
it is legitimate to provide out of the Federal Treas- 
ury for education in the Territory, and, in our judg- 
ment, little question that this is a sacred duty as 
well as a wise policy. 

The motto for the friends of purity, education, 
and civilization in Utah should be, “ Push things.” 
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ECHOES FROM MINNEAPOLIS. 


= exchanges leave no doubt as to the inter- 
pretation put by the public upon the action of 
the American Board at Minneapolis. It is reeog- 
nized alike by the religious and secular press, by 
those who approve and those who do not approve, 
as necessarily involving, pot, indeed, a revolution, 
as the “Sun” and the “ Evening Post” suggest, 
but important and radical changes, especially in its 
future methods of dealing with candidates. The 
result is generally weleomed as one that is wise in 
policy and in the interest of peace and harmony. 
The “ Advance,” indeed, is mildly sarcastic in its 
references to the opening address of the President 
of the Board, and the subsequent report of the 
Committee of Nine and the action of the Board 
thereon, which it characterizes “as seeming gro- 
tesque,” and it is of the opinion that the new rules 
will close the doors of the Board more securely 
and build the wall more strongly against those who 
have been excluded by the Home Secretary’s meth- 
ods. But in this view the “ Advance” apparently 
stands entirely alone. The New York “ Times ” 
thinks “ the present result at the Minneapolis meet- 
ing is really the victory of the Liberals,” that “ if 
they have not gained what they wanted, they have 
at least secured what was necessary in order to 
keep the American Board in closer touch with the 
intelligent Christian life and thought of our own 
day ;” the New York “ Tribune,” that the present 
plan “transfers much of the labor and authority 
of the Secretaries of the Board to the Prudential 
Committee, and will, it is thought, remove the most 
serious causes of complaint in connection with the 
appointment of missionaries ;’ while the New York 
“Evening Post” perceives in the action something 
still more radical, “the effacement of Dr. Alden, 
the substitution for him of the whole Prudential 
Committee so far as the examination of candidates 
for missionary work is concerned,” and this “on 
the basis of certain fixed questions newly devised in 
the interest of liberty of conscience.”” We take 
these three great journals of the metropolis as fair 
indications of the interpretation given to the action 
of the Board by the secular press. That afforded 
by the religious press is not widely different. Such 
journals as the “ Christian at Work,” the “ Presby- 
terian,” the “Interior,” the “Christian Intelli- 
gencer,” and the New York “ Observer” all recog- 
nize more or less clearly in the action of the Board 
a purpose to limit the liberty and authority of the 
Home Secretary, and transfer a part of his fune- 
tions to the Prudential Committee, and augur well 
for the future interests and well-being of the Board 
from the changes which have been made. 

Whether we have reached the end of the contro- 
versies in and about the American Board will de- 
pend upon the interpretation given to the action at 
Minneapolis by the executive officers and the Pru- 
dential Committee at Boston, and upon the spirit in 
which the instructions at Minneapolis are carried into 
effect. If any attempt is made to evade those instruc- 
tions or set them aside, if advantage is taken of the 
opportunity for correspondence to continue the en- 
deavor to change the theology of candidates apply- 
ing for admission, or to subject candidates who come 
from special quarters to inquisitorial examinations, © 
or to discourage from application those who accept in 
good faith the doctrines of Evangelical Christianity 
as they are embodied in the ecumenical creeds of 
Christendom, yet dissent from special and specu- 
lative dogmas that are provincial in their character, 
the difficulties which have environed the Board 
will not have come to an end. If, on the contrary, 
the resolutions of the Board are carried out in the 
spirit in which they were framed and adopted ; if 
any “creed of acknowledged weight” in the Con- 
gregational denomination is accepted as a reason- 
ably fair statement of the doctrines held by the 
churches which support the Board; if any further 
examinations are conducted, not with a view to 
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compel the candidate to add to this creed, but with 
a view to ascertaining whether he understands it and 
honestly holds it, and has ability to defend it; if 
the same policy is pursued in the wider field ; if such 
men as Mr. Gunsaulus, Drs. J. T. Duryea, Wash- 
ington Gladden, T. T. Munger, and Reuen Thomas, 
men of piety, eminence, and leadership, are invited 
to the platform of the Board from which they have 
been in the past apparently carefully excluded ; if 
men of like spirit and temper, laymen and clergy- 
men, are elected upon the Board to take part in its 
counsels, and if, as vacancies occur in the Pruden- 
tial Committee, such men are treated as not less ac- 
ceptable than their fellows of supposed more con- 
servative views; if, in short, the American Board is 
administered in the spirit in which the American 
Missionary Association and the American Home 
Missionary Society are administered, there is no 
reason why it should not be characterized by the 
same unity, no reason why its platform should be 
the theme of debates, and no reason why its contri- 
butions should not be raised in a very short time to 
a million of dollars a year. 


HOPE OR FEAR? 


HE New York “Sun” has two religious editors, 
both of them men of marked literary abil- 
ity. One of them believes everything, the other 
believes nothing ; one of them is a dogmatist of the 
most delightful consistency, the other is a rational- 
ist of the most radical type. This makes the New 
York “Sun”’ religiously very interesting reading ; 
since one never knows, when he takes up a religious 
editorial in that paper, to which result he is about 
to be conducted. In truth, so rare is the literary 
skill of this double-headed editor, who writes with 
equal daring and equal ability whether the ortho- 
dox or the unorthodox head directs the pen, that the 
reader can rarely tell whether the article is conserv- 
ative or radical, orthodox or rationalistic, until he 
has quite finished the reading—and not always even 
then. 

Last week the “Sun” published an editorial 
on the revolution which has been wrought in 
the American Board. It was apparently the 
orthodox editor’s turn to furnish copy ; apparently, 
we say, for we are never quite sure whether these 
orthodox articles are really orthodox, or deli- 
cate satires on orthodoxy. According to this 
writer, the American Board is_ revolutionized, 
and Dr. Taylor has led the revolution. ‘This spirit 
of innovation, the “Sun” deprecatingly declares, in 
the Presbyterian Church began to revise the creed, 
and in the Congregational churches to revise the 
rules of the American Board, and the result will 
be the same in both spheres. Revision in the 
Presbyterian Church will destroy the creed; re- 
vision in the Congregational churches will destroy 
missions. The argument of the New York “Sun” 
may be reduced to a syllogism thus: | 

The motive for foreign missions is the threatened 
damnation of the heathen ; 

New Theology takes out of the creed the threat- 
ened damnation of the heathen ; 

Therefore New Theology destroys the motive for 
foreign missions. 

The argument is not original ; not at all orig- 
inal. In this lies our suspicion of the real serious- 
ness of the “Sun.” It is not accustomed in other 
departments to be a copyist. Is it possible that it 
only reproduces this venerable argument to poke 
sly fun at it? 

However this may be, no doubt the argument 
is taken seriously by some excellent people. What 
the “Sun” may have written in grim jest, they 
will read in grave earnestness. We forget whether 
it was Patrick Henry or John Adams who coun- 
seled his contemporaries to take the experience of the 
past as the light for their feet in the pathway of the 
future. It is excellent advice ; and not inappropriate 
to calm such theological fears, whether stimulated 
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by the orthodox or simulated by the profane. The 
Church in the Middle Ages believed with an un- 
hesitating faith in the eternal torture of a large pro- 
portion of mankind ; and it organized no missions. 
Calvinism pure and simple, Calvinism before it had 
given any admission to the sentiments, and was 
wholly and remorselessly logical, organized no 
missions and exhibited no missionary spirit. 
Protestant missions were born in -the Moravian 
Church ; and the Moravian Church was always dan- 
gerously loving and hopeful. It received its great- 
est impulse from Methodism ; and Methodism—the 
Methodism of John Wesley—had for its first article 
of faith John Wesley’s declaration, “The greatest 
heresy is the lack of love.”” The trouble with the 
orthodox syllogism which the “Sun” reproduces 
is in the major premise; the motive for foreign 
missions is not the threatened damnation of the 
heathen. Hope and love are more powerful mo- 
tives than fear. When men believed that God was 
a kind of eternal Torquemada, whose happiness 
was increased by the torture of his creatures, and 
the glory of whose holiness was exalted by their sin 
and shame, they caught the cruel spirit of their pagan 
Moloch, and reflected it in their stony indifference 
alike to real sufferings here and to imagined suffer- 
ings hereafter. When they began to believe in a 
God of love, and to hope that his resources had 
some reserve of mercy in another life for those who 
knew nothing of his mercy here, they began to or- 
ganize missions. When the Church believed that 
only elect infants were saved, it established no 
Sabbath-schools ; when it came to the more hope- 
ful faith that all infants are saved, because “ of 
such is the kingdom of heaven,” it straightway be- 
gan the organization of Sabbath-schools and mission 
schools to impart to them its hope and love. In 
the Home Missionary societies where this spirit has 
been at least tolerated, contributions have increased 
in ten years eighty per cent.; in the Board of For- 
eign Missions, from which it has been excluded, 
they have remained nearly stationary. 

If the men of the “larger hope” refuse to 
urge missionary labors and fail to inspire mis- 
sionary zeal, if the churches of a “larger hope” 
refuse to take part in missionary work, if the young 
men and women of a “ larger hope ”’ refuse to offer 
themselves for missionary service, it will be time 
enough to admit that fear is a more powerful motive 
than hope. If, on the contrary, this spirit of catho- 
licity is followed by such a revival of missionary 
zeal as the world has never seen, it will be in order 
for the orthodox editor of the New York “ Sun,” 
and for some others of like way of thinking, to re- 
flect upon the declaration of the Apostle Paul, 
“ The love of Christ constraineth us,” and to labor 


to restore to the Church this Christian motive for a 


Christian activity. 


ERASE THE DEAD LINE. 


£ fgg deification of youth in which the poets are 

in the habit of indulging, and which is due 
mainly to a pagan ideal, makes mature life an 
anti-climax. Probably if the popular impression 
of old age were taken, it would be represented 
rather by the very partial and inadequate picture of 
the cynical writer of Ecclesiastes than by the beau- 
tiful old Greek figure of life as a thatched house in 
which the child is born, and under the roof of 
which his nature expands, the house all the while 
growing more fragile, until at last it sinks crum- 


bling to the ground, and the man stands erect in: 


the everlasting sunlight. If life were purely a 
matter of freshness and delicacy of physical sensa- 
tion, it would culminate early, and decline through 
a long aftermath of decaying powers and sinking 
vitality. Such an idea of human destiny can be 
held only by those who have no spiritual faith, or 
who have wasted and squandered their own force. 
Life was meant to be cumulative; to add, year by 


year, strength, experience, and courage, each suc- 
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cessive stage contributing its own special accession, 
and the whole structure reaching its completion in the 
serenity and calmness of age. No man ought tobe 
willing to recognize any dead line in his life, or to 
look forward to any time when he shall cease to 
grow. Life ought to be, for every healthy nature, 
one quenchless thirst for achievement, experience, 
and expansion. No limits are set to the human 
soul, although time keeps a sharp registry against 
the human form. In this century some of the 
greatest things have been done by old men; men 
who have declined to stop and step out of the 
ranks, and who have gone on adding strength to 
strength and service to service until old age has 
become the fruitful harvest of October, and not the 
bleak barrenness of December. Physical infirmi- 
ties are not to be warded off by an effort of will, 
but no man need decline because his body dimin- 
ishes in force. Growth takes on many forms, and 
it can still persist when the senses have begun to 
fail. It is a great gain to banish from our thoughts 
the ideal of life which fixes its best period at the 
beginning. . It is a great thing to look forward to 
ever-increasing gain, to think always of leading 
and advancing, never of retiring and retreating. 
The charming old woman who began to study 
painting after she was sixty years old is a capital 
illustration of the spirit in which we ought all to 
take hold of life. There are few who, like the 
great Doge of Venice, can climb the wall of a 
besieged city at the head of an attacking force 
beyond the age of ninety, but there is no one who 
need settle down to decline and decay because 
youth is past. Life has no limits for those who 
know how to live, and the joy of it lies in moving 
with the tide and keeping at the front until the 
time comes when there is a greater and a higher 
opportunity elsewhere. 


LAICUS ABROAD. 
VI.—MORE ABOUT THE THAMES. 


4 owe Collegian has proposed that we try a boating 

trip next year on some American river. He has 
even selected the river and mapped out a course. But 
Iam doubtful. I do not want to be an Anglomaniac, 
but I do not believe that any American river would 
afford half the interest or a tithe the advantages for a 
boating trip afforded by the Thames. 

There are no such churches to visit in America, and 
our favorite resting-places from the oars have been the 
pretty parish churches along the banks. The Collegian 
is a bit of an antiquary, and anything from one to 
three hundred years old has a wonderful fascination 
for him. Jennie’s catholic sympathies include the old, 
and I, though hopelessly modern, try my best to be 
interested in the tombs of men and women of whom I 
know nothing but what the inscriptions on their monu- 
ments tell me ; and even when I have deciphered them, 
I am not always sure I know the truth. So, whenever 
the church spire comes in sight, Jennie, who steers with 
one eye on the course and one on the two guide-books 
on her lap, calls a halt and reads about the church, to 
see whether it contains anything of interest. It gen- 
erally does. Sometimes it is an interesting specimen 
of Norman, sometimes a curious illustration of Gothic, 
sometimes a modern restoration ; sometimes it has a 
unique tower, sometimes an interesting choir screen, 
occasionally a bit of ancient glass, and always some 
tombs. So we land, leave our boat in charge of the 
landing-keeper, and walk up to interview the church. 
It is generally open. If it is not, the difficulty only 
whets the appetite of the Collegian, and he goes after 


- the key. Then we go round the old church, reading its 


quaint history in its half-legible inscriptions. 
Sometimes, I must confess, we came across interesting 
bits of human life in these old books of stone. Jennie, 
for instance, discovered in one churchyard that appar- 
ently in that town, at least in olden time, the wives 
were all older than their husbands ; varying in senior- 
ity from one year to thirteen. In another [ read the 
story of a sad life : an inscription on a mural tablet 
erected by the mother told of the death of six children, 
one after the other, of whom but one lived to maturity, 
and adjoining it a second mural tablet announcing the 
death of her husband, and last of all her own death. 
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As this second tablet was erected by friends and neigh- 
bors, not by her children, [ could draw but one conclu- 
sion, and pictured her lonely widowed and childless 
life of thirteen years, I think it was, waiting to join 
her beloved who had gone on before. Occasionally, too, 
we came across an inscription so quaint that the Colle- 
gian copied it ; one of them I transfer from his notes ; 
it is from the tomb of a vicar of the time of James I. 
I can give the spelling, but the curious lettering would 
require more time and skill than I possess. The reader 
should be reminded that when a “ fellow” marries he 
forfeits his fellowship. 
‘“* When Oxford gave thee two degrees in Art 

And love possest thee master of my heart 

Thy Colledge fellowship thov lefst for mine 

And novght bvt death covld seprate me from thine 

Thirty-five years we liv’d in wedlocke bands 

Conjoined in ovr hearts as well as handes. 

But death the bodies of best friendes devides 

And in the earth’s close wombe their relyekes hides 

Yet here they are not lost byt sowen 

That they may rise more gloriovs im the jvdgment day.”’ 


Equally quaint and characteristic is the following in 
the same church : 
“*1f what I was thov seekst to know 
Theis lynes my character shal show 
Those benefitts that God me lent 
With thanks I tooke and freely spent 
I scorned what playnesse covld not gett 
And next to treason hated debt 
I loved not those that stir’d vp strife 
Trve to my freinde and to my wife 
The latter here by me I have 
We had one Bed and have one grave 
My honesty was svch that I 
When death came feared not to dye.” 


Underneath was inscribed : “ The monument of Will- 
iam Goddard, Esq,and Joyce Mansell, his wife, of 
Philliberts in this parish. The former departed this 
life A.D. 1609, the latter A.D. 1622. Their better 
monument and one that will survive when brass and 
marble fail are the neighboring alms-houses in the 
place called Jesus Hospital.” 

More than in old churches and tombs, however, I am 
interested in the life of to-day—the inns, the villages, 
the street scenes. I had told Jennie that I wanted 
once on this trip to get a sample of a real old English 
inn, and by accident we got it on a Saturday night, and 
so all day Sunday. We were going to stop at The 
Barley Mow ; but though we had written on for rooms, 
there were no rooms to be had, for Monday was Bank 
Holiday, and everything was taken. But across the 
river from The Barley Mow, in the center of the little 
thatched-roof hamlet of Clifton Hampden, is The Plough, 
itself perhaps the queerest and quaintest of all the 
thatched-roofed cottages which make up the village. It 
has but two guest rooms, so that Jennie and the Colle- 
gian and I absorbed its entire sleeping accommodations, 
We had the one room which serves as sitting-room, 
parlor, and dining-room quite to ourselves. Every 
room in this queer little cottage is a story by it- 
self, and we had to go up two or three steps and 
down two or three steps to go anywhere. Here we 
had a delightfully quiet Sabbath, everything of the 
plainest, but clean, orderly, and comfortable. Better 
mutton than the landlady gave us I have not eaten in 
England. Her oldest son was, her younger son is, a 
member of the boy choir of the church, and there is a 
very tolerable piano in the sitting-room, and a good 
collection of church music, including Bach’s “ Passion 
Music.” There is the funniest little taproom down- 
stairs, where the laborers gather on Saturday evening 
and smoke their pipes and drink their ale and laugh at 
the stories their fathers laughed at fifty or a hundred 
years ago. Indeed, we might have imagined that we 
had stepped out of the nineteenth century and back 
into one of Walter Scott’s novels, or even into one 
of Fielding’s. To one who likes quietness and quaint- 
ness, I recommend a night at The Plough, Clifton 
Hampden, thirteen miles below Oxford. But all inns 
are not like this. We passed some, and stopped at one 
or two on the river bank, that are quite modern, and 
that are at times thronged with river excursionists 
like ourselves, and are gay with flowers and merry with 
musical voices of young men and maidens, and busy 


' with a service of something to eat for the few and of 


something to drink for the many. For boating makes 
men thirsty, and provisions for thirst are abundant, 
and river Britishers impress one as decidedly bibulous ; 
and yet I do not recall a decidedly drunken person on 
the river, and only one or two whose tell-tale faces 
indicated a too-bibulous tendency. 

The names of the inns are as striking as their 
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characters. They are not like ours, named from the 
town or from the proprietor; but generally with a 
touch of romance from the farm, or some object of 
real life, or some episode in national history. Swans 
and Elephants and Lions—red and white—and King’s 
Heads and King’s Arms and Queen’s, are constantly 
repeated. Sometimes some less distinguished personage 
than a king, or even some foreign prince, is honored ; 
as The Miller of Mansfield, or The King of Prussia. 
Occasionally Scripture, occasionally mythology, is called 
up to christen the hostelry ; thus we have from the 
one The Adam and Eve, and from the other The 
George and Dragon. We have a suggestion of the 
saints in The Catherine Wheel, and a hint of the 
sportsman in The Stag’s Head and The Nag’s Head ; 
but the great majority of names are borrowed from 
agriculture, and suggest that at least the original ha- 
bitués of the English inn were the yeomen, to whom 
the cultivation of the soil was an honorable and in 
some sense an endeared occupation. Thus we have 
The Sow and Pigs, The Plough, The Barley Mow, The 
Queen’s Crown and Thistle (royalty and farming 
intermingled), The Lamb, The Bull (very common), 
The Pack Horse, The Horse Shoe, The Flower Pot (a 
touch of poetry here), The Beetle and Wedge, and so 
on with endless variety. Perhaps the most unique inn 
sign we passed, however, was one which saluted us 
with its queer invitation as we drove into Bideford. 
On one side of its board was “The First In,” on the 
reverse side “ The Last Out.” 

The life upon the river itself is full of unwearied 
variety and interest. We pass boating parties of every 
description, from a solitary man in a canoe to a throng 
of a hundred and fifty excursionists crowding a steam 
barge to its utmost capacity, one man sitting in the bow 
with his feet dangling over and almost touching the 
water. We have seen every kind of locomotion—sail, 
steam, towing by horse, towing By man, in one instance 
towing by woman—her partner sitting leisurely and 
lazily in the stern, and keeping the boat off by the rud- 
der—paddling, rowing, punting, i. ¢., pushing with a 
long pole ; every variety of costume, including a group 
of gentlemen walking down the river in their bath 
robes to get their morning bath ; every kind of house, 
from pretty little cottages framed in with innumerable 
flowers, to very new and very ugly mansions of mill- 
ionaires which nature will by and by kindly make beauti- 
ful by concealing behind trees and vines. We have rowed 
by long meadows dotted with sheep and cattle—such 
scenes as Rosa Bonheur would delight to paint ; by 
primeval forests kept sacred from the woodman’s ax, 
the feature of some grand “ place,” where, if we had 
time and had written before for permission, we might 
have landed and roamed enjoyably for hours; by a 
modern village of “bungalows” put up by some real 
estate speculator, and painfully reminding us of similar 
collections in similar watering-places in America. In- 
deed, time and paper and pen and ink would fail to 
tell, save in the veriest catalogue, what we have seen ; 
or how we have sat down every night to a good sup- 
per, always good though not always the best, with 
that kind of relish which nothing can better afford than 
a fifteen-mile row. And now that we have landed and 
left the “noble Thames,” which as a river does not 
seem to a resident on the Hudson deserving of its title, 
being variegated and beautiful rather than either grand 
or noble, Jennie and I would find it difficult to say 
which is best for a honeymoon five years after the sil- 
ver wedding, a week amidst the grand hills and the 
beautiful lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland, ora 
week of panoramic vision in a rowboat down the 
Thames. Yours, ete., LaIcus. 


DID DR. ALDEN RESIGN AT SPRINGFIELD? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In what appears to be a verbatim report in the “* Inde- 
pendent’”’ of remarks by Dr. Alden at Minneapolis, I read : 
** As I said three years ago, when I presented my resignation.” 
I was at Springfield, but heard nothing of a resignation of 
Dr. Alden. Referring to the ** Independent’s ”’ report of 
the meeting there, I find that Dr. Alden read a letter writ- 
ten by him, which was addressed to the ** Committee on 
Officers ’’—not resigning, but saying that he would request 
them, if they judged it to be helpful to the interests of the Board 
that he should retire, not to nominate him. But he added 
that he Aad not presented this letter to the Committee, being 
advised by some not to. If you were at Minneapolis, or 
have the means of getting at the fact, will you state whether 
Dr. Alden uttered the words quoted above ; and if so, what 
he meant ? INQUIRER. 


No! Dr. Alden did not resign, nor offer to resign, 
at Springfield. After the Committee had made their 
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nominations, including his name, and before the vote 
was taken, he read a letter, which he said he had writ- 
ten for the purpose of submitting to the Committee, 
but had not submitted to them, because he had been 
advised not to do so, the gist of which is correctly re- 
ported by our correspondent. Probably it was to this 
letter Dr. Alden referred in his speech at Minneapolis, 
and his recollection as to its character failed him. He 
has never publicly intimated any inclination to resign 
his office. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Az length, considerably more than four years 
after the actual commencement of prosecutions 
before the Board of Visitors, and almost exactly 
four years since the public became aware that such 
proceedings were pending, the Andover litigation 
has reached its culminating point. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week the whole complex 
issue was heard on its merits by the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Massachusetts, sitting as a full bench, 
the newly appointed Justice Morton, of Fall River, 
being the only absentee. 

The array of legal talent employed was some- 
thing portentous. The “appellant,” Professor 
Smyth, was represented by five attorneys, of whom 
three only took a public part in the latest proceed- 
ings. Hon. Charles Theodore Russell led. He is 
one of the most eminent of the older members 
of the Boston bar. He was for several years him- 
self a member of the Board of Visitors; and, al- 
though he was retired some five or six years ago on 
account of having reached the prescribed age limit 
of seventy years, his eye is not dim, nor his natu- 
ral foree abated. Mr. Russell was followed on 
the same side last Tuesday by Judge Theodore W. 
Dwight, Dean of the Columbia College Law School, 
whose well-known strength is most conspicuously 
manifested in rich and rare stores of legal learning, 
and in the wit and logic with which he applies this 
learning to the matter in hand. The closing speech 
of the two days’ contest was made on Wednesday 
afternoon for the appellant by Professor Simeon 
E. Baldwin, of the Yale University Law School. 
Professor Baldwin has been more constantly in the 
thick of this fight from the beginning than any 
other of the counsel for the defense. 

The Board of Trustees appeared by their own 
counsel, and presented issues in some respects dis- 
tinct from those raised by Professor Smyth’s appeal. 
They prayed for an adjudication on their bill in 
equity filed in February, 1888, and also applied to 
be made parties to the appeal of Professor Smyth. 
The counsel for the Trustees were Professor J. C. 
Gray, of the Harvard University Law School, and 
Mr. George O. Shattuck. Professor Gray is a brother 
of Justice Gray of the United States Supreme Court, 
and is noted for the clearness and vigor of his reason- 
ing. Mr. Shattuck is constantly employed in litiga- 
tion of great pith and moment. Ex-Governor Gas- 
ton, of Boston, and Mr. E. C. Barrows, of Spring- 
field, each of whom has taken an active part in 
former stages of the long struggle, were present in 
Professor Smyth’s interest as consulting counsel. 

The lawyers opposed to the appellant and to 
the Trustees, though less numerous, were, upon the 
whole, peraaps no less able and distinguished. The 
venerable Judge E. R. Hoar was Attorney-General 
of the United States under President Grant, and has 
long enjoyed the deserved reputation of being well 
at the front among Massachusetts pleaders. As a 
teller of telling stories he excels. Judge Asa 
French, upon whose strong shoulders the burden 
and heat of the prosecution has largely fallen, is an 
exceedingly adroit, well-furnished advocate, with a 
somber and sledge-hammer style of argument that is 
very effective. Mr. Arthur H. Wellman is the son 
of Dr. J. W. Wellman, and may be said almost to 
have succeeded by right of inheritance to the réle 
of prosecutor against Andover theology. 

For the most part, the ground covered last Tuesday 
and Wednesday was the same that has been trodden 
over and over at the many hearings previously had, 
and of which careful accounts were given from 
time to time in The Christian Union. The chief 
significance of the latest proceedings does not con- 
sist in new arguments, but in the fact that the 
whole ease, which had before been heard piecemeal, 
on one preliminary issue or another—first before 
the Visitors, then before Justice Allen, then before 
Justice Field, then before Commissioner Rvbinson— 
has at last been heard in its entirety by the tribunal 
which the founders of the Seminary themselves 
designated as the ultimate arbiter. 
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The Trustees’ case is briefly this: In a matter 
vitally affecting the Board of Trustees, its interests 
and its honor, the Board of Visitors assumed to 
proceed, from the moment when complaints were 
filed to the moment when the decree of removal 
was adopted, as if the former body had no exist- 
ence. Even when the Trustees formally requested 
to be allowed a share in the proceedings, the request 
was refused. Yet unquestionably the statutes of 
the Seminary recognize the right of the Board ot 
Trustees to deal with charges against any professor ; 
while the effect of the course attempted to be pur- 
sued in the pending case would be, if sustained, to 
annul a contract made between the Trustees and 
one of their servants, without giving both the 
contracting parties an opportunity to be heard. 
Again, a legal doubt exists whether the Board of 
Visitors be not, in the language of Mr. Shattuck, 
“gentlemanly intruders” upon the functions of the 
Board of Trustees. The legal title of the Seminary 
is “ The Theological Institution in Phillips Acad- 
emy in Andover.” It is claimed that the divinity 
school is simply a department of the Academy, just 
as that at New Haven is a department of Yale 
University. But the founders of Phillips Academy, 
who contemplated and provided for the training 
of young men for the ministry, provided at the 
same time that the Trustees should be forever 
“the sole Visitors.” This argument was met by 
saying that the Seminary is so far distinct as 
to make the above cited provision inapplicable, 
and that the Trustees in 1808 consented to 
the establishment of the new Board of Visitors, 
and it is now too late to disturb the arrange- 
ment. 

The main grounds of appeal urged upon the at- 
tention of the Supreme Court were: 1. The statutes 
of the Seminary and of Massachusetts guarantee to 
an accused professor an impartial trial ; but one of 
the three Visitors has been proved, according to 
Commissioner Robinson’s finding, and according to 
abundant testimony, to have decided against Pro- 
fessor Smyth before hearing his defense. 2. The 
Supreme Court in the case of Professor Murdock, 
who appealed from a decision of the Andover Visit- 
ors, declared that, if there were a total want of evi- 
dence to support a verdict, the verdict must be set 
aside. In the present case there is, it was urged, a 
total want of evidence: (a) in that the Andover 
Creed is utterly silent on the question of future pro- 
bation, which doctrine is specitied in the decree as 
having been taught by the appellant; (6) in that 
not a syllable can be found in the documents put in 
evidence that goes to show that the appeilant 
taught, as alleged in the decree, that the Bible is 
untrustworthy in some of its religious teachings ; 
(c) in that there was no proof or pretense of proof 
that the appellant inculcated the alleged heterodox 
doctrines **as such professor,” though he was con- 
demned for that and for nothing else, according to 
the language of the decree. 3. Gross partiality was 
shown in convicting one professor and acquitting 
four on identically the same charges and the same 
evidence. 4. The conviction was obtained on the 
ground that the Andover Creed is to be rigidly con- 
strued as expressing in an exclusive and unchang- 
ing form the doctrinal beliefs of but a single party 
of extreme Calvinists existing at the time when the 
Seminary was founded. But the Supreme Court 
has already decided, in the celebrated Norriss will 
case, that the creed was a compromise and intended 
to broadly represent different schools of theology. 
The provision that each professor must open and 
interpret the Scriptures according to the best light 
God should give him was claimed to show that, re- 
garding matters not specified, ¢. g , probation after 
death, the founders intended and desired liberty 
for progress. 

These arguments were met by saying, in sub- 
stance, that Dr. Eustis, being a pastor, was obliged 
to form and express an opinion on such subjects ; 
that the Supreme Court had nothing to do with 
the question whether Professor Smyth is guilty 
or innocent ; that whatever he taught as editor of 
the * Andover Review,” he, ipso fucto, taught as 
professor ; that the Court could take no cognizance 
of what was done in the cases of the other profess- 
ors; and that the creed was especially framed to 
forever prevent all progress whatever in doctrinal 
opinion. Judge Hoar graphically illustrated this 


point by supposing the case of an asylum for the 
blind, endowed on condition that all the physicians 
and instructors were to be blind. If one of them, 
argued the leading counsel against Professor Smyth, 
should begin to see, though by ever so faint a 
glimmer, it would be his duty to immediately re- 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN AND THE ANGLO- 
CATHOLIC MOVEMENT.’ 


By A. M. FarrBaikEnN, D.D., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


IN TWO PARTS.—I. 


HE Anglo-Catholic movement may be defined 

..a8 @ special form, and local as well as special, 
of the great religious and intellectual movement of 
this century. In order really to understand it, it 
must be placed at once in relation and in contrast 
with the temper and the tendencies of the preceding 
period. The dominant philosophy of the eighteenth 
century was strongly empirical, rational, and indi- 
vidualistic. It was prosaic and hard in spirit. In 
theology its great endeavor was to achieve a deistic 
separation of God and the world, reducing God to 
a being that was to have as little concern as _ possi- 
ble with nature, and magnifying nature into an en- 
tity, or series of phenomena, as much as possible 
independent of God. The correlate of its theistic 
idea was its ideaof man, which was ultra-individual- 
istic ; resulting in a theory of his rights that stood in 
strong contrast to the theory of class and office rights 
that had marked anearlier age. The prior period 
had been one in which kings and priests and aristo- 
crats had united in the strongest affirmation of their 
existence by divine right. Now, peoples and per- 
sons who are so occupied with the affirmation of 
their divine right to be, seldom fulfill their com- 
monest duties. They become so absorbed in the 
divine wisdom and authority that created their 
existence that they forget to fulfill the end for 
which they were made. As a result, the tendency 
in monarchy was to become autocratic; the tend- 
ency in religion was for the priest to become 
authoritative, infallible, a person not to be ques- 
tioned; and the tendency in the aristocrat was to 
assume that his blood and his birth separated him 
from the great mass of men. Now, the century, 
over and against that theory of class rights, 
affirmed the theory of individual rights, the rights 
of the single man over against the class or over 
against the caste. Each theory might alike be 
narrow, but the older was the narrower and the less 
philosophic. 

But the whole temper and tendency of this indi- 
vidualistic speculation was critical, disintegrative, 
revolutionary. In philosophy it resulted in Hume, 
with his absolute skepticism ; in religion it resulted 
in deism, which had a God that it did not know 
what to do with, and a man governed by duties, 
independently of God; and it resulted socially in 
that great movement which we term the Revolution. 

But the Revolution brought chaos and alarm. 
The older philosophy, empirical and rational, was 
critical, and not constructive. A new order of 
ideas was necessary to organize, as it were, the 
now chaotic mass, and build up something nobler 
than what had been. The tendencies that resulted 
may be described somewhat as follows : 

First, there was the simply reactionary tendency 
of appeal to authority. Authority in religion is 
like force in politics. It requires to have behind it 
power to enforce or to expel. The great theory of 
authority now formulated had, as its exponent and 
representative, a most eloquent man, Joseph de 
Maistre. De Maistre’s position was practically 
this: “There is one God, and there is one repre- 
sentative of God on earth. By him kings reign 
and decree justice. The king is necessary to order 
in the state. The pope is necessary to the being 
of the king. God is necessary to the being of the 
pope. These three are necessary to the order of 
human society, however it may be dissolved or re- 
constructed.” And he directed all his splendid 
invective against the earlier men. Bacon he de- 
scribed as an unscrupulous and profane scientific 
charlatan, whose bad life fitly expressed his bad 
philosophy. He said that contempt of Locke was 
the beginning of knowledge. As for Hume, he 
was to represent the infamy of his century to all 
succeeding time. Voltaire was a man Paris 
crowned, but Sodom would have exiled. And so he 
ran over, with equal vigor, the people that had gone 
before, and sought to place, in the room of the 
theory of human right, the theory of divine au- 
thority, which, beginning with God, was distrib- 
uted through the pope to all holders of authority 
upon the earth. 

The second tendency moved along a more his- 
torical and humane line. It was represented by 
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the school of men who came to be called roman- 


ticists. Now, the essence of romanticism was a 
flight from the present to the past. They said: 
“This day is prosaic and unimaginative because 
without faith. Where piety and religion flourish, 
there imagination is active; and if you want imag- 
ination, living in harmony with piety and religion, 
you must seek and find it in the Middle Ages. 
Then men sang and lived and realized society, 
under the inspiration of religion. The great cathe- 
drals rose—fit expression, in their aspiring and ma- 
jestic Gothic, of a spirit that looked towards God. 
The poets sang for the people, and the people loved 
the poets, and legends circulated everywhere that 
brought God down among men, yet carried men up 
toward God.” And so the great purpose of the 
present was to get back to the past and bring the 
past into the present, creating, in the life that we 
now had, the forms of a life that had once been. 
Their past had never been apresent. Their reality 
was a dream. What they reconstructed was an 
imaginative ideal. There never had existed what 
they described as being. Yet their romanticism 
was a power that broke into a thousand literary 
forms. Schlegel expressed it. Tieck and Novalis 
expressed it. Everywhere it found utterance for 
itself. Chateaubriand, in France, expressed it. 
And the greatest of ovr modern novelists, in his 
historical fictions, expressed and embodied it. The 
romanticist tendency ran through society, and was 
everywhere active and vivid, and to-day lives, hav- 
ing for the most part now become a kind of sickly 
wstheticism, living up with difficulty to the ideals 
it thinks have been made real. 

The third tendency I would describe as the 
transcendental. It was philosophical. It, too, rose 
in the reaction against Hume. It began by carry- 
ing the question that Hume raised back to a still 
more fundamental point. It began by inquiring as 
to the conditions of knowledge, the forms of per- 
ception, and the categories of thought ; it made the 
contents of mind, or what mind brings to nature, 
more vital and more necessary for the interpreta- 
tion of nature than anything that nature can bring 
to mind. As a result of the subjective idealism of 
Kant, there came the splendid transcendental move- 
ment of Germany, so splendid that we must return 
to the Socratic age of Greece to find its fit parallel. 
As Kant had found an immanent world in reason, 
Schelling went on to find an explicit reason in the 
world, and Hegel took the final step, and so cor- 
related the idealism of nature and the idealism of 
reason as to make the two one, reconciled in a great 
absolute idealism. 

These varied tendencies received representation 
and expression in English literature. They in- 
spired a literature that was more specifically relig- 
ious—the search of a number of men after some 
standard of authority that should fix the faith and 
define the faith it fixed. The romanticist tendency 
had, as its splendid spokesman, Scott, alike in 
poetry and in prose; and Scott, though he was 
but a maker of fiction, became one of the very 
greatest religious forces that ever used the English 
tongue. Without Scott the Anglo-Catholic revival 
could not have been. Its very dream and ideal of 
the past owed its being, whether in the fancy of 
Keble, or in the reason of Newman, or in the scho- 
lasticism of Pusey, altogether, in the first instance, 
to him. And the transcendental movement had as 
its representative the speculative genius of Cole- 
ridge, who sought to find in the understanding, on 
the one hand, and in the reason, on the other, facul- 
ties that man brought to the exploration of truth; 
finding in the world without him, as in the nature 
within, those concordant and harmonious elements 
that only absolute idealism can express; while 
Wordsworth, seeking in nature for an ever-present 
Spirit, beholding in her processes the action of an 
inly-dwelling God, brought face to face the divine 
that is in man with the divine that is without him, 
and made the spirit that moves through all things, 
that is in the living air and in the mind of man, so 
weave together as to constitute a beautiful and 
connected whole. 

These tendencies, expressed in literature, helped 
to create the regnant ideas of Anglo-Catholicism. 
The tendency toward authority was represented by 
the early attempts to find a canon that should fix 
truth, and make it impossible for man to deny it or 
to evade it. The romanticist tendency was expressed 
in its quest for the forms, the ceremonies, the 
buildings, the sacraments, the chants, all the ma- 
terial of a past faith and a past worship; while the 
idealism was read into a new sacramentarianism, 
by which there was attempted to be expressed the 
idea that, as God was everywhere present in nature 
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and ever active in man, so he could select outer 
vehicles as the very media of his grace and the liv- 
ing channel of his presence. 

These are the general factors in the situation, of 
one kind. Now for the special. It was defined as 
this general tendency or movement under special 
and local forms. Mark, then, the special local 
forms. Already has been indicated the significance 
of the past for the present. Observe, the idea of 
the entire Church was admirably expressed by 
Hooker when he said the State, or Commonwealth, 
and the Church were the same thing seen under 
two different aspects. The man who was a citizen 
ander one was a member of the Church under the 
other ; and just as the relation of the angles of a 
triangle, so was the relation of Church and State. 
Each was the same thing viewed under a different 
aspect. The Commonwealth was the Church in 
the category of time; the Church was the Com- 
monwealth in the category of eternity. 

From that theory, which really so identified 
Church and State that what the State did in Parlia- 
ment for Church was done by the Chureb, and what 
the Church achieved was achieved for and as the 
State, it further followed that, when legislation 
came in that divided the entire people, it tore to 
pieces Hooker's idea of the English Church. The 
moment you brought in a law like the law of uni- 
formity, that split, as it were, the English Church 
in twain, you made it more or less impossible to 
identify Commonwealth and Church. Yet the old 
idea remained. In 1662 twenty-four hundred 
ministers went out of the English Church. The 
law of uniformity required every vicar, every dean 
and canon of every chapter, every head of a col- 
lege, every tutor and fellow of the same, every 
chancellor, vice-chancellor, and professor of every 
university, every tutor and master in every school 
or family—every man, in short, who, whether as 
teacher or preacher, lived in England—to subscribe 
with unfeigned assent and consent to the Book of 
Common Prayer. Your fathers and mine, Presby- 
terian and Congregationalist, retired rather than 
subscribe that. As a result, there was a complete 
division between the collective English people and 
the defined English Church and State. Yet the old 
theory of their identity so reigned that the man 
who was put out of the Church was as far as possi- 
ble put out of the State. He was deprived of 
privileges. Bit by bit were taken from him the 
very rights that made him a citizen of his country. 
He could not hold office unless he conformed. The 
test of conformity became a condition of office. If 
a preacher, he had, prior to the Act of Toleration, 
to keep five miles from every Parliamentary 
borough or any town of any size, and he had never 
to have more than five men, not of his own family, 
within his house at one time; and after the Act of 
Toleration he was licensed as a preacher to a par- 
ticular congregation, but his church was not, nor 
was any denomination, licensed to be. Therefore, 
the theory that identified the Church and State 
was so maintained that, as far as possible, the man 
that was not of the English Church was not allowed 
to be of the English State. The penalties in con- 
nection with the Church were civil, carried out 
civilly, and judgments touching ritual or doctrine 
in connection with the Church are in the last resort 
civil, and not ecclesiastical. So intimate has been 
and still is the identity that you could say the two 
ideas, State and Church, while formally different, 
are materially identical. 

When the great movement for increased freedom 
in polities came from the Continent into England, 
when the claim of the people to be more largely 
represented in Parliament arose, what was the 
result? A considerable proportion of men who 
were dissenters from the national Church were re- 
turned to the very assembly that legislated for it in 
its name and determined, its constitution and ritual. 
Therefore this came to be, and is to-day: that a 
man who is not regarded as legally a Christian, 
—_— for the very Church that does so regard 

im. 

Further, many changes affecting the Church 
began to be introduced by a reforming Parliament. 
The Test and Corporation Acts were abolished. 
There were bishoprics reduced, unnecessary reve- 
nues were abridged, and many things were impend- 
ing which signified that the Church was to be as 
thoroughly reformed and its resourees as thor- 
oughly redistributed as those of the State had been. 
Conceive, then, a man trained in the belief that the 
Church was religion, that the institutions were the 
essence of faith, who sees this rising tide of liber- 
alism, sees it dealing with bishops, dispossessing 
them of their sees ; dealing with episcopal revenues, 
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turning them to other uses; dealing with questions 
that affected the very authority that made the laws 
of the Church! What would be the attitude of 
such a man, profoundly convinced that this body 
ecclesiastic was the very body of Christ, and that 
it must be allowed to stand as it was, in order to 
do the work and the will of Christ in England ? 

Such were the local and special conditions which 
gave its peculiar form to the Anglican Revival. It 
was an attempt, under the inspiration of these new 
ideas, to, as it were, restore the ecclesiastical idea 
to its supremacy—disengage it, as far as possible, 
from the State, make the Church independent as to 
her own destinies, to achieve all that she was capa- 
ble of achieving as an independent body politic, 
possessed of religious faith for her people and her 
day. 


A LITTLE TOWN IN HAITI. 


By Mayuew BACcOon. 


At sunrise, from the deck of the schooner “ Ar- 
gosy,” we sighted the island of Tortuga, or 
the Turtle. Beyond it, in the far distance, rose 
the hazy violet top of a mountain—no, of many 
mountains, rather—the first of hundreds of lofty, 
wooded, beautiful hills that I saw in Haiti. 

Behind Tortuga, and sheltered by it, is the town 
of Port de Paix—one of the largest logwood depots 
on the island of Haiti, situated at the foot of a 
range that is strikingly like the “ Big Indian” ridge 
in the Catskill Mountains. But it was some time 
before we came in sight of the town, for the wind 
was out of the southeast, and dead against us, so 
that we had what our Captain Mac called a “ dead’n 
en’ beat,” from sunrise until sunset. We did not 
regret it at all. Sometimes, from a distance, study- 
ing the beautiful peaks, the highest hid in cloud 
caps; then nearer, inspecting the shore, now on the 
mainland and then on the Tortuga side; again 
and again exclaiming over the rich beauty of the 
land, or the squalid wretchedness of such hovels 
as we saw among the rocks, the day was full of 
interest. 

Ours was a picnic party, consisting of S. and me, 
besides Captain Mac and his crew of Bahama sailors. 
Our purpose was to see and to hear, so enlarging, 
possibly, our range of ideas. To this end Captain 
Mac frequently contributed by his orders and asides. 
At one time he would call out: 

“Slack yo’ peak a little mite, Isaae ——. No, 
no! dat de t’roat. Sta’bo’d side. I tell you de 
other day de debil make good sailor, only he never 
will look alof’.” 

One of Captain Mac’s entertainments was what 
S. called declaring war against Haiti. 

“See dat one in de boat fishin’. Jes’ look at dat 
brute! I swear to goodness he ain’ gota ting on 
but jes’ arag. See if you cah’n hit him with yo’ 
rifle, Mr. Bacon. Dat a good shot, an’ ’tain’t killin’ 
to kill one o’ dem Haitian. Dey ain’ people, sir.” 

If ever the Black Republic is conquered, I ex- 
pect it will be by Captain Mac. 

It was evening when we finally dropped our 
anchor in front of the town. And what a pictu- 
resque town it is! Ruins of forts built by the 
French years ago guard it on the east and 
on the west. Its houses are so irregular that one 
could hardly believe it possible that they fronted 
on streets, and indeed subsequent investigation 
proved that many of them did not. In the middle 
of the town, behind some of its larger buildings, 
rises the head of a magnificent palm tree, which 
we found later to be growing from a stone plat- 
form in the center of the public square. The coat 
of arms of Haiti is a palm tree with cannon and 
flags at its base, and the legend “ Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité ’’—one of the most misleading mottoes 
that ever a nation had—surmounting it. Liberty ? 
They are practically under martial law here, 
though the present government is, I believe, ear- 
nestly and honestly striving to reform the abuses 
which have made Haitian liberty a by-word. 
Equality never has been, and I am sure never will 
be, perfectly realized here or elsewhere, as long as 
strong and weak exist side by side. Fraternity— 
if it means being hospitable and kind to strangers, 
which I am inclined to think may be truest brother- 
liness, after all—I should be the last to deny them, 
for I have never received truer courtesy than from 
the foreign residents and native gentlemen in 
Haiti. 

Of course it is essentially the country of the 
black man. No white resident can do more than 
lease the property he lives or does business upon, 
and he who has too much race prejudice should 
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take a preparatory course in toleration elsewhere 


‘before visiting Little Africa. 


Let me touch first upon the unpleasant features 
of Port de Paix and have done with them. First, 
there are the streets—perhaps it would be better to 
call them gutters—over which the equestrian or 
pedestrian picks his way, using bridges improvised 
of sticks of logwood and great timbers of mahog- 
any. The streams that flow down from the mount- 
ains, at whose very feet the town nestles, carry 
away the filth which would otherwise accumulate, 
and the tide keeps the harbor clean, so that there 
is no ill health in Port de Paix, but, instead, all the 
advantages of mountain and seaside combined. 
The houses are small and generally squalid. Most 
of the older, finer buildings have been destroyed by 
earthquake. Indeed, earthquake and revolution 
together have upset most things of man’s making 
in Haiti. Itseems almost as though Nature, having 
here her favorite retreat, continually warns off man 
the intruder. 

Another drawback is the ineffable laziness of 
the common people. It is combined with a sort of 
pride which an enemy might name vanity, and it 
prevents your having any work done in a proper 
manner unless you import foreign labor. All the 
vessels coming to Haitian ports for logwood or 
coffee bring ll from the English (Bahama) 
islands. One more complaint, and the last one, is 
the leagues and leagues of red tape that entwines 
and envelops everything official here. “Armed 
with a little brief authority,” the legion of “ Gé- 
nérals ” make life miserable for the newcomer. You 
want to land a trunk (as I did), and you are 
directed (as I was) to the Général du Port. This 
worthy sat stolidly in what seemed to be a combina- 
tion of wine and tailor shop, sewing a patch upon 
some garment. I said, “Is this the Général du 
Port?” He grunted an assent. I attempted to 
explain what I wanted, and he stared blankly at 
me. S. tried him with Parisian French; but he 
answered: “ No spick de Inglis.” 

“ ] have a trunk to land.” 

“Hm ?” 

“T want to bring it ashore now.” 

“ No spick Inglis.” 

“ But the customs officer told me I could not land 
it without a passport.” 

“ No spick Inglis.” 

I became desperate and plunged into French— 
my kind of French. [I said: 

“ Je—Je—come (S., what is come in French ?) 
Je come ici sans passport.” 

“ What for you no did bring passport ?” 

“ Je ne connait que it was necessaire.” 

“ Where you come ?” 

“ New York, via Inagua.” 

“See ze Général du Place.” 

I procured a guide and found the Général du 
Place ; he sent me to the comandant du something 
or other, and from him I went to several more géné- 
rals, finally reaching the Général d’ Arrondissement. 
From him I went to search out the friend at whose 
house I would send my baggage, and he accom- 
panied me back to the Général d'Arrondissement, 
where, after having enjoyed two hours of hard 
labor, I received the necessary order to pass the 
luggage. Are you tired of the Haitian générals ? 
I assure you that I was; very heartily so. 

One of my first moves was to visit the forts that 
command, or used to command, the harbor. They 
are relics of the old French occupancy, and even 
now, after a century of wear and tear, are quite 
capable of being repaired and made useful. But, 
although I crossed from bastion to citadel and 
climbed from scarp to battlement, I saw no soldiers 
on guard at the gate, no cannon in the embrasures. 
Only the broad leaves of luxuriant vines clung to 
their walls, and the palm and the tamarind found 
foothold within them. At the western fort, as I 
sketched, the leaves of my book were blown by the 
wind, and a native, passing on his way to his field, 
with cutlass (or “machette”) under his arm, 
stopped to hold his hat as a wind-break. What 
though the courtesy belonged to the same chain of 
events as a small coin which he afterward pocketed ? 
He asked for nothing. Is it within your experience 
that an American or an English laborer would have 
done as much, unasked, for the stranger whose 
language he could not speak ? 

At the Eastern fort I nearly got into difficulty 
through attempting a short cut over the rocks and 
across a thicket where some thorny vine tangled 
itself about every tree and bush. The path I had 
followed for a little way grew smaller and smaller, 
till it finally dropped into a crab hole, and I was 
foreed to proceed without it. At once place I was 
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nearly five minutes in going as many feet. The 
fort must be near; it was probably as easy to go 
forward as back. After balf an hour of hard fight- 
ing, I reached the pass which led to the rear gate 
of the fortress, and was prepared to respect the 
party of natives who once surprised and took it 
over that very way. If their hands and clothing 
suffered as mine did, they were in no enviable 
frame of mind. But I found the place and the 
view from it worth the trouble of getting there, in 
spite of the screaming of a flock of parrots who 
warned me off. Perhaps they were the bodies into 
which the souls of that old-time French garrison 
had transmigrated. 

Returning by a shorter, because more easy, route, 
I found the friend whose guest I was waiting 
for me. S. and the others were nowhere to be 
seen; our horses were saddled; we waited. But 
at last, concluding that they must have found other 
occupation, we mounted and started for a point 
several miles away which is called “ Aubert” at 
Trois Riviers. 

As we left the town behind us and found its 
rocky, watery, irregular, and altogether bad streets 
change to a beautiful level road, we gave rein to our 
horses and raced under rows of magnificent trees, 
past slopes rich with tropical flowers, around turns 
where vistas of river and mountain burst into view. 

At one place a little cabin nestled among orange 
and sapadillo trees, while to left and right of it 
broad-leaved plantains and bananas grew; next to 
it, perhaps, would be a small plantation of sugar- 
cane or a grove of cocoanuts. Such dwellings, be- 
tween intervals of primeval growth and ravines 
where the mountain torrents rush down to the river 
in the rainy season, were repeated with many varia- 
tions till we came to Aubert and stopped at the ford 
beyond. 

The delicious serenity and loveliness of the land- 
scape at this point I can convey to you only in so 
bald and unsatisfactory a way that I hesitate to 
attempt it. The stream of Trois Riviers is fed by 
rivulets, or sluices, according to the season, that come 
from the mountain. At the ford it flows placidly 
between sloping banks, doubles on its course just 
beyond, and is lost around a spur of the nearest 
range. ‘There is on one side a level reach of clear 
water with great trees bending over, and those 
and the blue of the distant uplands reflected in it. 
On the other is a sudden deepening of the stream 
as it meets the uncovered rock base of the mountain. 
The trees and flowers all testify to the exceeding 
fertility of the soil in which they grow. Every- 
where the coloring is extremely rich. To complete 
the Eden-like aspect of the scene, a company of 
women, costumed according to the fashion-plates 
used by our mother Eve, were clearsing clothes of 
a later pattern. 

As we were rolling along the road, my com- 
panion, who is an excellent horseman, skillfully 
avoided collision with the many equestrian travel- 
ers. Men, women, and children travel on horse or 
donkey back, but there is no law of the road. If 
you do not care to turn to the right, you are at lib- 
erty to go to the left. No one does otherwise in 
Haiti. For every one of the many whom we met 
E. had a pleasant word, saluting the men and 
chaffing the women in easy creole patois. Itisa 
language which is neither “fish, flesh, fowl, nor 
good red herring,” being a happy-go-lucky adapta- 
tion of French to the corrupt fragments of other 
languages and the peculiar formation of the Afri- 
can’s tongue. 

One more Général was to be met before return- 
ing to town—Général Mare (retired), Général 
d’Arrondissement de Port de Paix, whois spending 
the quiet hours of a placid and contemplative old 
age in a little house by the roadside, over whose 
walk the roses bloom, and beside which the olean- 
der and the myrtle, the jessamine and the lime, 
unfold and drop their honeyed petals. 

I was greatly drawn to this ancient Haitian sol- 
dier and patriot. Though we talked through an 
interpreter, I needed no one to explain to me the 
language of an honest face or the tones of a gentle 
voice. The rose which he picked and presented to 
me as we left him I confess to have kept as one of 
my most valued souvenirs of Haiti, because the 
hand that picked it was one of the few that has 
held the sword for Haiti, and not for gold. 

I have seen more of the Black Republic since 
then, and have enjoyed the novelty of its life and 
the wonder of its rich scenery; but if I were to 
invite you to ride to the promised land with me, I 
should choose the road that runs back to the mount- 
ains from the queer little streetless, Général- 
ridden town of Port de Paix. 
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By RopmMaAan CHURCH. 


bon missionary work at Ridge Farm was of a de- 
cidedly complex character, but Mrs. Lacy was 
very much interested in it, and lost no opportunity 
of extending it in every possible direction. Some- 
times she was afraid of being officious, but there 
was little danger of this, for there was always some- 
thing to be improved, and Nellie Trover had come 
to regard her as a never-falling spring of informa- 
tion. 

“ What a cheerless place !”’ she thought, one day, 
as she contrasted the ugly parlor with her own 
bright rooms; and, as if in answer to the thought, 
Mrs. Trover began, indignantly : 

“T have never had anything I wanted in the 
way of furniture, and I never expect to have! I 
like pretty things as well as any one, and know 
them when I see them, but just look at this parlor! 
It rouses me up every time I come into it. We 
had to buy the furniture just as it stood in the 
house we took in the village, because it was sold 
cheap; but every year it seems uglier than it did 
the year before. And I don’t see that I can do 
anything to make it look better for along time yet. 
I've got about ten dollars—a present—that I’ve 
been saving for ever so long, and some day I may 
be able to add some of the chicken-money to it. 
I’m looking forward to this for the future; but 
everything around is so dreadfully ugly now.” 

The pretty visitor was plunged in thought for 
a few moments; but presently she said, with a 
bright Jook: “I think we can improve this room 
visibly with ten dollars, provided that you have 
not set your affections on plush and brocade.” 

The merry laugh that greeted this idea did the 
speaker good, and she continued: “If you will 
trust my judgment, and promise not to scorn very 
humble materials, we can effect quite a transforma- 
tion here with that precious ten dollars. I think 
it would be well invested, for a cheerful parlor and 
sitting-room would prove a boon both to you and 
the children.” 

“‘And you will really be so good?” was asked 
with quivering lip, as the small hoard was placed 
in the dainty hand that was so ready for giving 
and doing. 

Being a very exact little body, she first does a 
great deal of measuring, with Nellie’s help; she 
measures windows, sofa, rocking-chair, mantel 
shelf, eyes a great, awkward table very severely, 
and, finally, appears to-be satisfied. 

The “ sales-gentleman ” at the general store evi- 
dently considers Mrs. Lacy a trifle daft on the sub- 
ject of unbleached muslin, and has his own views in 
regard to her morbid appetite for red canton flan- 
nel; but that lady pursues the even tenor of her 
way, and returns triumphant. 

The unbleached muslin was first converted into 
curtains, hanging in the softest and most graceful 
of folds, and trimmed with crossbands of the crim- 
son canton flannel. Poles, of course, were to be 
found at the store; and these really pretty curtains 
were looped back with broads of the flannel lined 
with crinoline. 

Next, the sofa was covered with Oriental-looking 
stripes of alternate muslin and canton flannel ; and 
a comfortable pillow to match was placed at each 
end. The awkward rocking-chair was similarly 
covered ; but first it was sawed low, a few yards 
of rockers taken off, and moss cushions fitted to 
the uncomfortable back and seat. This and the 
sofa were further ornamented with crimson worsted 
fringe, which gave quite a finished air to the cov- 
ering. The fringe was knotted with a crochet 
needle on a strip of crimson skirt-braid, and then 
tacked on the furniture with gilt-headed nails. 

The table was round in shape, and the cover, 
made entirely of the canton flannel, was fitted to 
the top; then a short lambrequin of the same was put 
on with the gilt nails, and finished with the worsted 
fringe. 

The white mantelpiece was high and narrow ; 
this was also covered with the canton flannel, and 
finished with a similar fringe-trimmed lambrequin. 
On the shelf Mrs. Lacy placed two white vases of 
graceful shape—a present from herself—and filled 
them with drooping sprays of tradescantha. The 
effect of the crimson, green, and white was very 
pretty. 

Two of the ordinary chairs had their seats cov- 
ered with stripes to match sofa and rocker; and, 
greatly to Mrs. Trover’s surprise, two or three 
cane-seated chairs were banished, and their places 
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supplied with some disreputable wooden ones fromthe 
kitchen. But these wooden ones were first painted 
black, and furnished with canton flannel cushions, 
emerging from the process in a vastly improved 
condition. Some common little pine picture frames 
were painted in the same way, and touched up—as 
the chairs also were—with gilding; a chronic store 
of this invaluable aid being always at hand with 
our decorator. As the pictures were passably good 
engravings of pleasant subjects, they were made 
quite ornamental with such additions asa cluster of 
berries, a spray of autumn leaves, or a little bunch 
of grains and grasses tied with a gay ribbon on one 
corner or over the center. 

Brackets were not forgotten, small wooden 
shelves of half-circular shape being covered with 
the inevitable canton flannel, and finished with the 
equally inevitable fringe; on these, plaster busts and 
figures not particularly strong as works of art were 
judiciously shadowed by short vines of ivy and 
tradescantha growing in bottles behind them, which 
produced a very good effect. 

“You must certainly have a couple of footstools,”’ 
remarked the busy workwoman when she had 
reached this point ; “ but woe be unto the presumpt- 
a 4 or she that shall place desecrating feet upon 

em !” 

The footstools had round boxes for a foundation ; 
and these were covered with cotton batting, and 
then with unbleached muslin ornamented with 
crimson skirt-braid and worsted fringe. They 
were really decorative ; and the two little girls were 
animated by a wild desire to sit down on them. 
This was laughingly granted for the space of ten 
minutes, and then the flower maidens contentedly 
admired them at a distance. 

These things were not done all at once, but in 
the course of two or three visits—aided by Mrs. 
Trover’s sewing-machine and crochet needle, which 
latter implement turned the fringe off quite rapidly 
in the evenings. From a dingy, discouraging room 
the parlor had become really unique in prettiness ; 
and as the carpet fortunately happened to have a 
small figure in two or three unobtrusive shades of 
gray and green, the combination was quite harmo- 
nious. 

“You must have spent considerably more than 
the small sum I gave you,’’ said the owner of all 
this gorgeousness to the kind fairy who had effected 
the transformation. “But it is worth paying for, 
and I shall soon have some egg money.”’ 

* You wish me to give you an account, then, of 
‘moneys expended’?” asked Ethel. “ Here it is: 
Unbleached muslin, $1.20; canton flannel, $2.40; 
worsted, braid, paint, nails, and sundries, $3 ; total, 
$6 60. But I have forgotten the worsted for fringe 
—there are several yards of it. you know—and this 
cost, in Germantown wool, 75 cents. The whole 
expenditure is therefore $7 35, leaving a balance 
of $2.65, which I herewith return to the lawful 
owner.” 

“ Do you really mean to say,” asked Mrs. Trover 
in amazement, “that my parlor has been refur- 
nished in this exquisite manner for a little over 
seven dollars ?” 

“Yes,” was the modest response. “ Wonderful 
are the capabilities of unbleached muslin and can- 
ton flannel.” 

The other looked almost embarrassed by her 
riches, and scarcely knew how to thank her new 
friend, but Mrs. Lacy hastened to relieve her. 

“It has been a delightful occupation for me,” 
she said ; “ you do not know how I enjoy furnishing 
a room with very little money—it gives one such a 
feeling of exultation. This pleasant room, you 
see, contains nothing too good to be used; but the 
furniture will last until you are quite able to replace 


it with better from your sales of eggs and poultry. . 


So be sure to use it for your own daily pleasure 
and that of your children ; let it be a regular rule 
that, when you sit down in the afternoon to your 
sewing or reading, and the children to their indoor 
plays, you are to be together in the parlor. 

“ But my sewing,” objected Nellie, “is as likely 
as not to be carpet rags ; how could I bring such a 
mess as that into the parlor?” 

“Just as easily as you could take it anywhere 
else,” was the reply. ‘ Spread something over the 
floor where you sit, and do your carpet rags where 
you are likely to feel most cheerful. Make your 
carpet of one-half white, three-eighths red, and one- 
eighth black, wound in separate balls, and you will 
have one that people who usually despise rag 
carpets will admire.”’ 

“That arrangement is a very convenient one for 
mé,” said Mrs. Trover, “for I have quantities of 
old white garments, besides red flannel skirts of the 
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children’s and cast-off black clothes of my hus- 
band’s. Thank you very much for both sugges- 
tions, and I will promise to follow them faithfully. 
But I can never be grateful enough for everything ; 
the hens are doing beautifully, and I can supply 
nearly all Fletcher with eggs and poultry. I be- 
lieve that every egg is engaged before it is laid.” 

Thanks to Mrs. Penwood and Mrs. Lacy, this 
was literally the case ; for those wise ladies believed 
in a home market when it could be had, knowing 
that against the chance of higher prices in the city 
were the expense and risk of exportation and the 
profit of the commissioner. 


XI. 
The Improvement Society had met at the house 


_of the Misses Lane; and Mrs. Penwood rather 


wickedly remarked to her sister that this was the 
greatest improvement it had perpetrated yet. 

“It is really Mrs. Lacy’s improvement,” was the 
reply, “ for she has fairly taken Miss Caroline cap- 
tive, and can persuade ber into many things that 
are quite foreign to her usual modes of thought.” 

Whether this was exactly the case or not, the 
Improvement Society felt very much improved to 
be able to sit in the shadow of the old India flow- 
ered curtains, while it experienced by actual con- 
tact the unyielding nature of the richly carved 
sofas and chairs, and came in frequent collision with 
the sprawling, china-laden tables. The surround- 
ings were rather depressing to a somewhat icono- 
clastic association; but the members rallied suffi- 
ciently to transact all necessary business, and, after 
a collation of plum cake and foreign sweetmeats, 
with rare old Java coffee, the party waited 
expectantly for the reading of Mrs. Penwood's 
essay. 

That vivacious lady began by saying: “ It is to 
be distinetly understood that in the following re- 
marks nothing personal is intended to myself or to 
any one else; and that the state of things alluded 
to in them is a general and not a particular one. 
Having relieved my mind on this point, [ will now 
proceed to business ;” which she did forthwith by 
announcing her paper as 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND ENTERTAINING, 


One of the greatest omissions, perhaps, of country 
life is the lack of provision for needed recreation 
and entertainment ; and on the few occasions when 
anything of this sort is to be had, the question often 
arises among the more thoughtful of the commu- 
nity whether it is not better to go without. Fora 
generation or so the traveling circus has been the 
popular dissipation ; and small boys and large, old 
men and young, matrons and maids, have rushed in 
a body to watch the perilous feats on ropes and 
horseback, and hear the clown’s coarse jests, while 
a few wild beasts were the ostensible show and the 
good and sufficient reason for calling it a Graud 
Moral Entertainment, with three exclamation 
points. 

Every one could afford to go to the circus, and 
every village was a harvest field for the proprietors. 
Exhibitions of fat women, or giants, or dwarfs, any 
monstrosity, in fact, was sure to draw crowds ; but 
who cared particularly for the scientific lecture, or 
the man with information of any sort to impart at 
so much a head? We do not have enough enter- 
tainments, and we do not have them of the right 
kind. 

Some one has very justly said, “ Our country 
people give up too much time to work, live too much 
in the kitchen, and have too little of that vivacity 
which distinguishes even the oppressed people of 
the Continent of Europe. Their very speech is 
lazy. You never see them collected under the trees 
of a summer evening, young and old, with an appar- 
ent freedom in all their motions, partaking of knick- 
knacks, listening to the sound of a flute or a viol. 
It is true that on a Fourth of July, when the heat 
is sweltering, they will start off early in the morn- 
ing and make a day’s work of it, dragging after 
them heavy baskets, loaded with root beer and such 
trash, miles into the country; coming back at 
evening tired out and satiated with amusement for 
a year. Or perhaps others will go in the winter 
to a ball at a country tavern, where, as recreation 
bas been such a scarce commodity, they are apt to 
proceed to great excess. As to a constant habit of 
sociability, it is not known.” 

The Sunday-school picnic and the church fair are 
very exhausting entertainments; and the latter 
especially is productive of so much overwork and 
so many heart-burnings that the good accomplished 
seems more than balanced by the evil. The picnic 
is a yearly dread to all but the irresponsible rev- 
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elers ; and aithough the “ heavy baskets” are not 
now dragged so far, being transported by car and 
wagon, there is abundant work for the few willing 
ones, and a plentiful crop, next «lay, of sick or half- 
sick children. For lemonade and ice-cream do not 
harmonize under a broiling sun and amidst un- 
wonted physical exertion—if they do at any other 
time—and, combined with the ready summer shower, 
which seems to have an especial spite against those 
who go on picnics, the results can scarcely be called 
satisfactory. 

Those of us who have passed our childhood and 
—_ in the country, be it farm or village, ean look 

ack upon what seemed to us, and mast seem 80 
still, the somber lives of our parents and elders, 
who gave all their time to work, and viewed any 
prospective amusement with an eye of doubtful 
criticism. We, their children, have gone perhaps 
to the other extreme; and, instead of viewing any 
amusement doubtfally, we welcome it just because 
it is amusement, and do not stop to inquire if it be 
also recreation. To re-create is to infuse new life 
and vigor; and many of our entertainments do the 
very opposite of this. 

A theatrical entertainment of any kind, one ap- 
proaching as nearly to the circus order as possible, 
is most sure of drawing the crowd; but a good 
elocutionist, even thoagh supported by music and 
singing, does not make the Baptist or Methodist 
church, obligingly lent for the by any 
means a full house. And here, at the outset, is a 
great want which the Village Improvement Society 
must set about supplying. Why use the Baptist 
or the Methodist church for other purposes than 
those for which the buildings were erected ? Is it 
any aid to Sunday devotion that the last assembly 
there indulged unchecked in laughter and applause, 
and that the sights and sounds within those walls 
were entirely out of keeping with solemn acts of 
prayer and praise’ ‘The answer, of course, is that 
Fletcher has no public hall, no assembly-room, in 
fact, so convenient as the houses of worship built 
by our accommodating brethren. 

Here again is seen the fact that the idea of 
amusement has been left out of our calculations ; 
and that when we want it, we must either descend 
to the circus, which can provide for its own accom- 
modation, or take ourselves off to the city in quest 
of it. But when Fletcher's Library is built, it will 
have a hall available for all proper purposes; and 
to that desirable end this Society now proposes to 
devote itself with all the energy and perseverance 
of which its members are capable. 

I must now pass over, in the list of entertain- 
ments, the Agricultural Fair, which, under different 
regulations, might be made a much more beneficial 
institution generally, and more acceptable to the 
refined and cultivated portion of the community, 
than it is at present. Conducted as it should be, 
the Agricultural Fair is so entirely in harmony 
with country living and thinking, and so calculated 
to promote wholesome rivalry and a resolution to 
be satisfied only with the very best methods of doing 
things, that every one should feel it a duty to lend 
it all practicable aid and influence. 

The three days’ license, however, in the open 
air and among the temporary structures for dis- 
playing the commodities on exhibition, seems in- 
separable from many objectionable features ; and 
even the probability of obtaining one of the prizes 
is not powerful enough to induce some of the best 
workers and growers to send their handiwork where 
it will encounter the comments and maltreating, 
perhaps, of a rude crowd. But why should not 
Fletcher have its Ladies’ Exposition, when it gets 
its Library and Hall? ‘To be sure, I never have 
heard of one; but that is no reason why it should 
not be inaugurated. 


The speaker was here interrupted by a round of 
well-bred applause, to which she bowed gracefully 
and resumed her subject : 


Let the Ladies’ Exposition contain the best speci- 
mens of fruit-growing, fluriculture, and handiwork 
of all kinds, not even excluding the patchwork 
quilt ; and let children and all others who are dis- 
posed to take part in it be encouraged to do so, un- 
der certain restrictions. It can be conducted upon 
the principle of the Agricultural Fair, but not upon 
its license; and it could be so managed that all 
necessary funds for prizes and other expenses 
should be supplied by the Association. ‘hese de- 
tails can be arranged at the time of organization ; 
but, whatever else is omitted, let the best modes of 
cooking—practical cooking especially—be thor- 
oughly illustrated. | Vigorous applause from the 
gentlemen.| The subject is a pet of mine, and I 
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have long wanted a proper opportunity for intro- 
ducing it to your consideration ; it is one that ex- 
pands as we contemplate it, and it can scarcely fail, 
if carried out fairly and common-sensibly, to be 
productive both of pleasure and usefulness. A 
flower well grown, a cake well made, a loaf of 
fairest bread, fruit from one’s own orchard, vege- 
tables from the home garden, the bit of home carv- 
ing or painting, the neatly made garment, the 
deftly executed piece of embroidery, an original 
invention in fancy-work—all could have their place 
and sure reward of appreciation. 

Why do we not make more of our holidays in 
the country? I mean those National holidays 
which it is the fashion to complain of as too few 
and far between ; but it seems to me that we have 
not yet learned to appreciate those we have. The 
Fourth of July, for instance—although it undoubted- 
ly began in a city—seems to be especially a country 
festival; and yet how do we grown people spend 
it? Chiefly in fears lest the small boy of the 
period should blow himself up or set fire to our 
property, and in wishing that it were well over. 
But why should this state of things continue? 
Why should not each city, town, and village follow 
the example of a few sensibl: corporations, and 
make stringent laws to prevent the spoiling of our 
grand National holiday for all orderly people, even 
if they do go to the length of keeping young Amer- 
ica from doing “ as he’s a mind to” ? 

There is neither beauty nor fitness in celebrating 
the Anniversary of [Independence with the banging 
and whizzing and sputtering of firecrackers and 
other demoniacal noises; but the day should never 
pass without fitting observation. A short service 
of thanksgiving at church, a reading of the Declara- 
tion in square or park or other public place, and 
instead of the disturbing bells and cannon making 
the midnight and early morning hideous, let all 
the chureh bells be rung together at two o'clock in 
the afternoon, the hour at which our first Inde- 
pendence Day really began. Then we should all 
feel properly patriotic instead of sighing for the 
slow hours to pass. 

Besides the family dinner, with its traditional 
cherry pie, there might be charming Fourth of July 
parties, where the National colors should be worn 
and the National songs sung, while safe and beauti- 
ful exhibitions of fireworks afforded pleasure to old 
and young alike. In short, let us make much of 
our National birthday, but let us do it in a less 
objectionable and more dignified manner. 

Christmas, too, and Easter, and pensive Decora- 
tion Day, and Hallowe’en—what capabilities for a 
proper celebration of them all lie amid country 
scenes! from the hemlock and cedar and scarlet 
berries of Yule to the pure white chrysanthemums 
of All Saints’. 

Our country life is sadly deficient in the home 
hospitalities and the proper understanding of them ; 
and, to repeat the words quoted before, “ As to a 
constant habit of sociability, it is not known.” I 
do not refer to those places where many of the 
residents are fond of saying, “ Oh, we don’t think 
of such a thing as depending upon the village for 
our society : wedo our visiting in town,” but to such 
as may well take to themselves the lament, “ [t is 
pitiful to see so many delightful rural neighbor- 
hoods where people of equal or nearly equal qual- 
ity live near together, who have abandoned them- 
selves to petty feelings and the adjustment of their 
several shades of respectability, instead of forgetting 
all in a constant and whole souled hospitality.”’ 

There are two extremes of hospitality; that of 
the poor woman who, dying of a harder stroke than 
usual of overwork, whispered, “I couldn’t help 
it. There was no cake in the house!” and her 
more prudent sister who said calmly to guests from 
a distance, “I'd offer you something to eat, only 
there is nothing on hand but fresh bread, and that, 
you know, goes like a dew.”’ 

There are many comical stories afloat, and some 
of them greatly exaggerated, of country pecple who 
take city boarders, and expect them to be delighted 
with the plainest and poorest fare because it is 
eaten in the country. ‘This, however, is as great a 
mistake as to suppose that a city visitor is best 
pleased with ap imitation of city ways. An old- 
fashioned country tea, with waffles, coffee, cottage 
cheese, strawberries and cream, and good home- 
made cake, is far more acceptable than an attempt 
at a city dinner; and the true secret of entertain- 
ing is to pursue one’s usual course in as attractive 
@ way as it can be done. 

There are little niceties of living in which one 
may indulge in the country as well as in the city; 
and every family that is raised above actual poverty 
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can so order its daily life that it need not be 
ashamed at the presence of an unexpected guest. 
A few flowers on the table—and flowers are easy 
of access in the country, and more or less pleasing 
even to those who do not notice them by speech— 
a pretty gift of arranging simple viands, neat 
damask and glassware, and a warm welcome in 
words and actions, go further toward making a 
visit pleasant than the most elaborate efforts at 
entertainment. City people are satisfied with so 
much less variety than their country entertainers 
imagine ; and it is even said that “ one old epicure 
of New York demands of his country friends only 
a piece of boiled salt pork and vegetables, with a 
potato salad, some cheese, and five large straw- 
berries, with a cup of coffee, for his country din- 
ner.” 

In the experience of most of us, however, fric- 
asseed chicken is substituted for the salt pork, and 
the five large strawberries swell to at least twenty- 
five—the general impression of dwellers in cities 
that strawberries and cream are indigenous to every 
rural or semi-rural neighborhood being a difficult 
one to eradicate. It is a phase of the general 
principle that city people enjoy most those country 
entertainments that are quite the opposite of what 
they have constantly in town. 

Who of our city friends, for instance, care to be 
invited to a country party as it is ordinarily con- 
ducted 
festively disposed at Lahore, where, as we have 
already understood, the table is furnished with poor 
imitations of city viands, while the substance is put 
into china and silver! But who of them do not 
enjoy a June party in the open air, with abundant 
strawberries and roses, and plenty of piazza room ? 
Or who, within an hour’s di-tance by railroad, was 
ever known to disdain a nutting party, with lunch 
in the breezy October woods, and the best of coun- 
try “high teas” when the outdoor frolic is over? 
Or the games of merry Hallowe'en, with usually 
the mildest of summer airs, and the later roses and 
petunias still blooming in the garden? Or the 
skating party, by moonlight, on the river—where 
there are sure to be one or two couples who could 
skate on forever, and not give a thought to June 
roses or the practical affairs of life / 

On our own ground we are sure and safe; and 
never more so than in giving entertainments which 
harmonize with our surroundings. As a case in 
point, a lady who was greatly admired in the neigh- 
borhood of her country ee3t, and who was a leader 
of fashion in the adjacent city, was invited to a 
small gathering at the house of one of her neigh- 
bors; and then the question arose as to how it was 
possible to entertain her without boring her to 
death. ‘Never fear,” said the bright little host- 
ess, “I will undertake it.” ‘There was no novelty 
employed to accomplish this end except the novelty 
of playing games; they played “ Proverbs” and 
“ Hunt the Slipper” and “ Biind Man’s Buff” and 
‘“ Forfeits,” and nearly everything that could be 
thought of. Everybody laughed and grew bright 
and sympathetic; and Mrs. J declared that 
she enjoyed herself more than she had done for 
years. 

Entertaining is very much like a conundrum, of 
which the simplest answer, usually ignored from its 
very simplicity, often proves to be the right one. 

It is not troublesome to cultivate a habit of so- 
ciability and hospitality, and to entertain one’s 
friends frequently, if we are willing to do it simply 
and honestly. ‘The entertainment is scarcely an 
honest one when handsomer things than we possess 
are borrowed for the occasion, and a far greater 
expenditure is made, both of time and money, than 
our means will justify. Or why must we even 
wait for the best we are ever likely to have before 
inviting a friend to tea who has a right to expect 
that attention? “Man does not live by bread 
alone” in any sense; and besides the cravings of 
hunger, there are other needs to be satisfied in the 
exercise of hospitality. In how many ways, too, 
other than through the medium of language, can 
be expressed the thought from hostess to guest, “ I 
am delighted to have you here, and we will try to 
improve each golden hour to the utmost” ! 

To give a simple entertainment satisfactorily is a 
great achievement ; but at the foundation of success 
lies a knowledge of the truth that 

“The gift without the giver is bare.” 


XI. 

In the course of five years Fletcher had seen 
many changes, but most of them were for the bet- 
ter. The streets were now well graded and well 
lighted; the park, redeemed from waste ground, 
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had abundant shade trees and pleasant paths, with 
charming tangles of wild vines and ferns; the 
library was an accomplished fact in brick and 
stone, surrounded by a beautifully kept lawn, and 
approached by a flagged walk. Of course the pub- 
lic hall was not lacking, and, as sensible women had 
planned it all, it was well lighted and well venti- 
lated. There had already been three Ladies’ 
Expositions held at the time of the Agricultural 
Fair, and the results were all that could be desired. 

Fletcher was really a model village in many 
ways, and its residents, from the highest to the low- 
est, felt that they all had a part in making it what 
it was. It paid, in the most groveling sense of the 
word, to bring out all that was good in people 
there ; energy and taste and public spirit and indus- 
try all met with appreciation and reward. The 
good citizen had the safest, most convenient, and 
most attractive of country towns to dwell in, and 
public and private virtues were consequently on the 
increase. 

When travelers passed the noticeably pretty sta- 
tion on the railroad, and caught the usual glimpse 
of back doors and windows, they invariably ex- 
pressed their admiration, and the response always 
came that “ Fletcher was a charming place, inhab- 
ited by charming people.” 

Five years had made changes, too, in the “ Ridge 
Farm,” both outside and in. The fence of the front 
yard had been transformed into the prettiest of 
rustic inclosures; doors and windows had been 
altered into something like symmetry, and on either 
side of the house extended a broad trelliswork, cov- 
ered with vines, which gave the effect of wings, and 
answered very well for verandas. For Nellie Tro- 
ver—wise little woman that she had become—did 
not propose to spend money unnecessarily that 
could be better employed, and, as the Ridge was no 
longer likely to be her permanent residence, she saw 
no reason for making the ugly little house over 
again. 

Her husband had “left for good,” some time ago, 
having come to the conclusion one bright spring 
morning, as he tramped unwillingly after the plow, 
that there were good times in the world which he 
wasn’t in, and that it behooved him to put himself in 
the way of them without further delay: He delib- 
erately packed his trunk, dressed himself in his 
best, took all the ready money on hand, and de- 
parted, having just sufficient grace to tell Nellie 
that he should be absent on business for some time, 
and she must “see to things.” 

The poor little soul had been accustomed to see 
to things; and this fresh burden, instead of stun- 
ning her, really seemed to give her fresh energy. 
Her nearest friends, Dr. and Mrs. Penwood and 
the Lacys, were most kind; and by their advice 
and assistance she organized the farm on a new 
basis. Reserving the orchard and the necessary 
acres for a poultry run, the ground was farmed on 
shares by a trustworthy man; and yielded more in 
this way than it had everdone before. The poultry 
scheme proved very profitable, in spite of mistakes 
and losses, and was a never-flagging source of in- 
terest to all concerned in it. Violetand Hyacinthe 
were wild, every season, over “the dear little puffy 
chickens,” which they named and petted; while 
egg-hunting was as delightful as going after nuts. 

But the business required at least partial isola- 
tion; and of this Mrs. Trover was beginning to 
tire. She had a comfortable sum of money well 
invested by Mr. Lacy, and she had already cast her 
eye upon a house in the village. 

With the great improvement of property in 
Fletcher came would-be purchasers of a desirable 
class—people, in many instances, who wanted 
houses of moderate size, conveniently and tastefully 
arranged, ready-made to their hands; and Mr. 
Lacy had been wise enough to profit by this grow- 
ing need and build several such houses, which he 
sold at a large advance on the original cost. He 
was indebted to his bright little wife for this idea, 


and for much of the tasteful planning which made | 


the houses so attractive; and although he consid- 
ered it, at first, a somewhat reckless venture, he 
soon discovered that bis small capital could not pos- 
sibly have been invested to better advantage. 

The rosery, as this practical narrative is bound 
to record, did not justify its proprietors sanguine 
expectations in that first season—a contingency that 
too often awaits amateur experiments; but it paid 
expenses, and another year saw it out of debt. 
Then it grew to a steady income of respectable 
size; for the roses yielded wonderfully, and never 
failed, from their superior beauty and freshness, to 
find ready sale at the city florists’. They were 
@ great ornament, too, to the quaint little house ; 
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and they seemed to fill the dining room with sweet- 
ness. 

The fruit trees and currant bushes fully repaid 
the trouble bestowed upon them, and the constant 
care of the prospective, as well as the actual, crop. 
Severe pruning and thinning-out agreed with the 
fruit, if size and quality were any proof; and be- 
sides a plentiful home supply, many a luscious bas- 
ketful brought liberal returns in money from fastid- 
ious purchasers. 

The piece of ground belonging to the Misses 
Lane was as well cultivated as the first garden had 
been, and yielded as good returns. Joe Crook felt 
quite like a farmer now, and had taken a little 
place on his own account. When Mrs. Trover 
moved to the village, he and his sisters were to live 
at Ridge Farm, and take care of it; and the three 
were quite hilarious over the prospect. “To think,”’ 
as Nellie said to her friends, “ that any one should 
be glad to go there/”’ Yet for the Crooks it was 
a great rise in the world. 

There was a certain Master Ernest Lacy, aged 
three years, sometimes to be seen asleep on the 
veranda at “the Roses,” pillowed on a gay rug and 
a black Newfoundland dog—an exquisite picture of 
happy childhood, the prettiest flower and rarest 
fruit to be found on the place. He rode rough-shod 
over his admiring slave, Mitylene Blake, ordered 
his father about with military conciseness, and was 
at once his mother’s delight and torment; but he 
added the finishing charm to the pretty home, and 
paid his way in love and kisses. 

Gilbert Lacy’s building mania could not be ap- 

until he had erected a house for himself ; 
and, although Ethel felt a tinge of sadness at the 
thought of leaving the little house where her first 
years of married life had been so happily spent, she 
quite agreed with her husband that it would be 
comfortable to have more room, and that they car- 
ried the elements of happiness with them. Mrs. 
Trover was ready to take their present dwelling off 
their hands, rosery and all—it was the house, in 
fact, on which she had cast her eye—for Mr. 
Lacy’s income was now sufficient for all reasonable 
needs, and it was constantly increasing. So the 
little lady rather regretfully abandoned her pleas- 
ant occupation, and initiated her friend into its 
mysteries. 

Some one has said that it is necessary for a man 
to build one house before he knows how to build, 
and Mr. Lacy’s repeated experiences of this kind 
were valuable aids in making his own domicile so 
near perfection. It was built of light stone, found 
within a few miles of Fletcher ; was rather low and 
broad, and gabled; and it was distinguished by a 
particularly wide, hospitable-looking entrance. The 
windows, too, were very wide, and opened, not on 
verandas, but on broad balconies above and below. 
As soon as they had a chance to grow, plenty of 
flowering vines were caressing the stone and waft- 
ing their sweet breaths into the sunshiny rooms, 
while grand old trees had made the site beautiful 
since the days of the early settlers. _ 

That square hall, with its oak-inlaid floor, and 
the quaint fireplace in which logs were blazing a 
welcome in tongues of flame on the first cool days 
—to say nothing of the soft rugs, the luxurious 
lounge, and choice etchings on the pale buff wall— 
was after Ethel’s own heart ; and in furnishing that 
and the pretty rooms she fairly reveled. It was 
all done from the proceeds of the “farm” and the 
“ rosery,” for she would have itso; and the achieve- 
ment in every way was something to be proud of. 

Everything was harmonious, both outside and in; 
and the result was a dwelling that, not in showiness, 
but in unity of design and execution, carried off the 
palm from every other house in Fletcher. The sit- 
uation was a gentle rise from the road, with a small 
and very pretty piece of woodland belonging to the 
property in the rear; and, in spite of his wife’s 
fears that it would sound like an affectation of her 
own, Mr. Lacy persisted in naming the place “ Ethel- 
wood.” 

“ It is the least I can do for you,” said he, laugh- 
ingly, “ to hand you down to posterity in this way, 
when, but for you, the place would probably never 
have had an existence. So ‘Ethelwood’ it is and 
shall be.” 

The pretty name became as popular as the house ; 
and although the Ostranders and Mrs. Almira 
Frame had more pretentious “ mansions,” the vine- 
draped house of soft gray stone, “a little apart 
from the village street,” was the one most gener- 
ally approved by visitors to Fletcher, as it was cer- 
— = one that best satisfied the occupants 

ereof. 


[THE END. ] 


a 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


A JUST BALANCE. 


HERE are two subjects that are always 
interesting to the women whose incomes 
compel economy, or whose consciences 
require them to meet that ideal of Solo- 
mon's: “The woman who looketh well 
to the ways of her household.” These two subjects 
are: * What amount of money is required to dress 
as our social condition demands?” The second is, 
‘What amount shall I expend on table expenses, 
that will not be extravagant, and yet gratify the 
tastes of the family and give the required amount 
of nutriment ?” 

Probably to the majority the last is the most 
important. We may live comfortably in last year’s 
dresses, we may live without the newest books, we 
may struggle along with furniture that has long 
since seen ita best days ; but eat we must, and daily. 
Hunger is no respecter of persons or pocketbooks, 
and this question of food becomes important to 
every one. To the rich, because in it is keen en- 
joyment and social prestige. For the reputation of 
giving good dinners is one that floats more than 
one family in the social world. To the pvor it is an 
important question from another standpoint: “ How 
can we get food tosatisfy the pangs of hunger ?” and, 
if they are intelligent, the question takes another 
form: “* How can we get the greatest amount of 
muscle at the least expenditure of money?’ But 
the real question that arouses interest is, “ Is it pos- 
sible to support the same number of persons in 
different families on the same amount of money ?” 
“Can Mrs. A, B, and C, living in different sec- 
tions of the country, though living at the same 
social level, each support their families on the same 
amount of money per week?” And the universal 
answer is, “No. Prices vary, tastes vary, the 
ability of the housewives vary.” Mrs. A’s experi- 
ence may be most carefully written out, and Mrs. 
B rebels against the statement; she may even say 
it cannot be done. Mrs. B prides herself on her 
ability to manage her income. She writes out her 
experience, which Mrs. C scoffs at, and immedi- 
ately sets to work and points out the defects in Mrs. 
B's statement, and proves to her own satisfaction 
that Mrs. B is laboring under a great mistake; that 
she never did what she claimed todo. Women can 
no more accept and apply without modification 
each other’s experience in the expenditure of 
money than they could wear each other’s hats and 
find them becoming. The knowledge of each one’s 
experience may be a help, may reveal errors in 
each one’s theory, as well as practice; but each 
woman must meet certain difficulties peculiar to 
her own social environment and household require- 
ments. 

There recently appeared in this department a 
series of articles on economical catering which 
aroused much comment, some of it not wholly cour- 
teous, because the veracity of the writer was ques- 
tioned, an arithmetical blunder—which, of course, 
should not have been overlooked—receiving particu- 
lar attention. The family, whose actual bill of fare 
for four weeks was published, lives to-day in a New 
England village. The husband is a Harvard grad- 
uate, who has devoted his time to scholarly pur- 
suits. The wife of this scholar, realizing that 
books and education were more to her family than 
the pleasures of the palate or the wearing of fashion- 
able clothes, made a study of the food question, 
and experimented until she satisfied herself as to 
the proportion of the family income that must be 
spent to give nutritious food in the quantity her 
family required. Being an enthusiast, and very 
interesting in her enthusiasm, she aroused an inte1- 
est in her experiment, and many women worked 
with her in the same line—none with the same re- 


sults. And probably no other woman could satisfy 


her family on the same bills of fare; each family 
would require some change that would alter results. 
The prices were the same for all who worked with 
her. A book was published not long since by the 
late Catherine Owen, “Ten Dollars Enough.” 
The book is one of the most valuable in its special 
line ever published. But what was the almost uni- 
versal criticism of every practical housekeeper who 
read it? “It is a good book, fall of suggestion, but 
a@ woman would have to live in her kitchen to ac- 
coniplish what that woman accomplished on that 
amount.” And the criticism is just. 


Every woman knows that she must expend in| 
‘her kitchen one of four things, and some women 


must expend all four—time, thought, strength, or 
money. ‘The woman who has the money can econ- 
omize in her expenditure of the other three. The 
woman who has not the money to spend must de- 
cide for herself in what proportion she will expend 
the other three. 

There comes to mind now a housekeeper of New 
England birth and trainiag who lives in her own 
house in the city ona fairincome for a family with- 
out social aspirations. The family numbers four, all 
adults. No servant is kept, but a woman is hired 
two days of each week. The table of the family 
is better supplied and cared for than is that of moet 
families whoge social environment is much higher. 
A large family connection compels an open house, 
and yet for years but ten dollars per week has been 
expended on that table. Probably there is not a 
week in the year that the family is alone. No 
man ever conducted a business on stricter princi- 
ples than does the mother of this family. But 
few women would be willing to follow her plan, or 
could so arrange other duties as to follow it. If 
this housekeeper is walking along the street in the 
evening in fruit season, and sees strawberries in a 
store, she stops at once and offers so much for a 
dozen or two dozen boxes, if they are delivered at 
once. Of course she offers much less than the 
price asked by the grocer, but fruit is perishable, 
and this sale means no loss. The buyer goes home, 
makes a fire, and cans or preserves those berries, 
regardless that midnight will find her at work. She 
preserves, pickles, and cans every fruit or vegetable 
that can be so treated. An exact account of cost 
is kept; as each can or jar is opened, the amount of 
its cost is dropped into a jug kept for the purpose, 
from the weekly allowance, ard no demand is made 
upon the weekly allowance for the extra cost of 
preserving when the season comes. The cost of 
every pepper mango is known, and in the most 
business-like way that small amount, probably four 
cents, is dropped into the jug when a mango is 
used. It is an education in housekeeping and the 
management of money to know this woman, but 
not one woman who has profited by her experience 
can follow it to the letter. 

The main trouble with housekeepers is lack of 
business method in the management of incomes; a 
lack of adjusting the proportion of that income 
which shall be set aside to meet the expenses of 
each department of the family life; and the second 
difficulty is thatso many women will not recognize 
that they must spend one of four things, as has 
been stated before—time, thought, strength, or 
money—and decide the proportion in which each 
must be expended to keep a just balance for all 
other legitimate demands on all four. 

Having reached a decision after study and experi- 
ence, abide by that decision without worry. There 
will be no occasion for worry if an equable balance 
has been kept. 


There are two things needed in these days : first, 
for rich men to find out how poor men live; and, 
second, for poor men to know how rich men work. 


—({ Edward Atkinson. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Brancue Wiper BEeLLAmy. 


In a recent issue of The Christian Union a plan of 
reading for a weekly club was given, the subject being 
German Literature. Will some one, for the benefit of 
clubs now making their preparations for the coming 
winter, give a similar programme, taking English lit- 
erature of the nineteenth century, especially the latter 
part, and including American authors ? B. 


4|HE following programme of study has 
been prepared in answer to the foregoing 
letter. A glance at the plan will show 
that the English writers occupy a full 
| six months for even a partial study. It 
is, therefore, advisable to defer the consideration 


of American authors, or to arrange them in a sep- 


arate schedule. It is always a difficult matter in 
club study to fix the golden mean between super- 
ficial and skimming work, unworthy of serious 
consideration, and that specializing and patient 
delving, the necessity of the deeply learned student, 
which makes anything like a general survey of a 
field the labor of a lifetime ; in a word, to strike a 
medium between the schoolgirl who said she had 
“learned literature” in the past half-year, and the 
Greek scholar who, when complimented upon his 
new grammar, replied that he only regretted that 
he had not confined his whole attention to the di- 
ma. 

The plan of study here laid out presupposes a 
good deal of work, a great many hours of reading 
and thinking, with the aim in view suggested by 
Ruskin when, in speaking of a girl’s reading, he 
says: “In art keep the finest models before her, 
and let her practice in all accomplishments be accu- 
rate and thorough, so as to enable her to understand 
more than she accomplishes.” 

These last words are the keynote to the value of 
club study, and bear especially upon this pro- 
gramme. It has been prepared for the use of a 
volunteer class without a teacher, which shall meet 
weekly at the houses of the various members, each 
of whom shall give two lessons during the season. 
It is accompanied by these suggestions : 

Let each member of the class have, at the be- 
ginning of the season, a schedule like the following 
one. It is most useful in keeping up the work with 
regularity and system. But its main advantage 
lies in the fact that, knowing from the first what 
the work is to be, all collateral reading can be 
brought into relation with it. A lesson which 
could not be prepared at a week's notice is easily 
accomplished when the necessary reading is done 
in a leisurely way through two months, and it is 
surprising to find how keen an interest is awakened 
in current literature in the search for entertaining 
and new and spicy information upon one’s own par- 
ticular subject. In organizing a club for this study 
it is well to appoint a literary committee of two or 
three members who are familiar with the mental 
make-up of the class and can wisely assign the dif- 
ferent lessons. Of these lessons, one should be 
given at each meeting by one person who is respon- 
sible for the treatment of the whole subject. , At 
first it may seem formidable to think of talking or 
even reading for two hours, but it soon becomes 
easy and delightful when one finds that for each 
lesson there is a wealth of material at hand, and 
the question is not, “ What shall I say ?” but, “ How 
ean I say all I wish in a limited time ?” 

Of course the reader of the day may wish to 
illustrate certain points by readings and recitations, 
in which other members of the class may give as- 
sistance; but these should be used only like pict- 
ures thrown upon a screen, to make the speaker's 
meaning clear. It will be found a great advantage, 
in giving such a lesson, not to write it out in full 
and read from the written paper, but to make an 
outline with head notes, and from these to speak 
informally. This is capital training for the mem- 
ory, and helps to give ease and readiness in speak- 
ing. 

The treatment of the lesson should inelude biog- 
raphy, ana, selections, and criticism, and in this con- 
nection two things should be urged. First, read ! 
Read the thing itself: poetry, history, philosophy. 
Criticism has its place, a place pointed out by Mat- 
thew Arnold in his essay on the “ Function of Crit- 
icism,”’ and finely illustrated by his prefaces to his 
editions of Byron and Wordsworth ; but before crit- 
icism must come knowledge of the thing criticised. 
Carlyle read twenty-five volumes of Diderot’s works 
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before he wrote a word on Diderot. Pope says he 
soaked himself in Spenser. 

Secondly, learn by heart, much if possible, but 
always something, either prose or poetry, of the 
author studied. It is better to learn Wordsworth’s 
“Solitary Reaper” than to read pages upon the 
subject of his lyrical poetry. 

In preparing the lessons on individual authors 
read first a biographical summary in a handbook of 
literature, then the most famous works ; then the 
greatest critics; then fill in the biographical de- 
tails, and read as much of the minor works as pos- 
sible, and commit to memory at least two selections. 

The lessons on general topics require access to a 
fairly extensive library. The individual lessons 
call for the complete works of the author, in which 
a biography is usually included, and as many bio- 
graphical and critical essays as can be procured. 

It is not possible in narrow limits to indicate all 
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the books to be used in such a course of study ; 
in a general way, however, it is well to have access- 
ible : 

Taine’s “ English Literature.” 

Stopford Brooke’s “ Primer of English Literature.” 

Shaw’s “ Manual of English Literature.” 

English Men of Letters Series : Scott, Byron, Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Southey, Macaulay, Thackeray. 

Ward’s “ English Poets,” Vol. LV. 

Leslie Stephen’s “ Hours in a Library.” : 

Lowell’s Essays, “My Study Windows.” 

Matthew Arnold’s editions of Byron and Words- 
worth. 

E. C. Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets.” 

Van Dyke’s “ Tennyson and his a 

Trevelyan’s “ Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 

Froude’s “ Memorials of Thomas Carlyle.” 

Cross’s “ Life and Letters of George Eliot.” 

Hutton’s Essays. 

Poole’s “ Index of Periodical Literature.” 

Ruskin’s “ Preterita.” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I. Poerry. Fierion. UL. History. IV. Essays ann Reviews. YV. AND SCIENCE. 


| DATE. TOPIC, | READER. ssl 
Nov. 3 English Poetry. Rapid summary of its history from the fourteenth to the nine- | | 
teenth century (Chaucer to Scott). Its function. Its place in English Litera- | 
| Dec. The Lake School — Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey | | 
«eg The Vers de Société: Its literary value (Calverley, Praed, Locker, Dobson, Lang). Mrs. I. Mrs. F 
Jan. 5 Minor Poets (Moore, Hood, Campbell, Hunt, Landor, Swinburne, and the Rossettis) ) Mrs. J. Mrs. E 
#49 The Novel. Its development from the early realists (DeFoe, Richardson) through | 
| | Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith, the romantic school (Mrs. Radcliffe), | 5 
and the historical romance (Seott), to the novel of manners (Dickens), the | = 
| novel of character (1 hackeray), and the philosophical novel (George Eliot). ..} = Mrs. K. Mrs. D 
Feb. 2 George Eliot (with comparison to her predecessors, Jane Austen and Charlotte Bronté) ) Mrs. N. Mrs. A 


13 The evolution of the Essay from Anne to Victoria. The function and value of | 

literary criticism....... 
The * Edinburgh Review ’’- Jeffrey, Christopher North (Wilson), De Quincey... | 


%) Philosophy and Science: their place in Literature. John Stuart Mill... PHILOSOPHY Mrs, 


April 6 
“43 


4 The development of History from the early chroniclers (the English Chronicles | 

from Alfred to Henry Il. and Froissart) through Holinshed and Raleigh, 

Hyde, Hume, Robertson. and Gibbon, to the philosophical and popular his- 

torians of the nineteenth century........... 

of Macaulay (Historian and Essayist).............. 
March 2 Carlyle (Historian and Essayist)................ 
* @ Grote and Froude, Freeman, Stubbs, Green..... 


| 2 Mrs. | Mrs. L 
ed Mrs. D. | Mrs. K 
Mrs. F. Mrs. I 
<= Mrs. G. Mrs. H 
= * Mrs. H. | Mrs. G 
Mrs I Mrs. F i 
K. Mrs. D | 
AND Mrs. L. | Mrs. C 
ow SCIENCE. Mrs. M. Mrs. B 


| 
| 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
By S. A. ALLEN. 


IV.—SLEEVES, COLLARS, FULL WAISTS. 


-¢\N this article the plain English coat sleeve 
will first claim our attention. The first 
step in making a sleeve is to prepare a 
perfectly fitting pattern—a matter re- 
quiring some skill and much care, as the 
pattern should be so correct that in cutting a sleeve 
by it there need be no trouble in placing the seams, 
the corresponding parts exactly fitting. Such a 
pattern may be kept for future use, and the 
trouble and worry incident to every new dress be 
avoided. 

It will be a great aid in the work to first procure 
a good paper pattern, an inch larger around than 
the arm, and from this make a permanent, perfect- 
fitting muslin sleeve pattern. The arm should be 
as carefully fitted as the waist, and muslin is easier 
to manage than paper. Cut a sleeve by the paper 
pattern from cheap white muslin, making allow- 
ance for seams. Beginning at the top, baste the 
upper and under parts of this muslin sleeve to- 
gether, the outside seam first, with the stitches 
half an inch from the edge, and rather close together. 
Then place the inside edge of the upper and under 
sleeve part together; slip them back and forth until 
the fold near the outside seam, formed by thus holding 
it, hangs perfectly even ; that is, it should not twist or 
have small folds across it when the inside seam is 
placed correctly. After getting this fold to hang 
straight, near the outer seam, on the upper part of 
the sleeve, baste up the inside seam, without regard 
to whether the upper and under parts of the sleeve 
are even at the top or the bottom, as they can be 
trimmed in fitting. In cutting it is always advisa- 
ble to add an extra inch at top and bottom toallow 
for this unevenness. 


This, be it distinctly understood, applies to the 


muslin which is advised for the trial sleeve, and not 
for the lining proper. 

To fit this sleeve, put on the waist—which should 
be already completed, with the exception of the 
sleeves—and pin the sleeve over the top of the 
armhole from seam to seam; raise the arm to a 
level with the bust, and bend it forwari. If it 
draws or wrinkles, repin, and try again until it fits 
smoothly. When the sleeve wrinkles across the 
top, it is either not high enough over the round- 
ing part or not set right in the armhole. 

If the first case, draw up the sleeve sufficiently 
to make the top as round and full as desired, cut- 
ting away the length, thus added, under the arm 
until it fits correctly there. Then, if the curve for 
the elbow comes too high on the arm, cut off 
the sleeve midway between the shoulder and 
elbow, and lengthen it by pinning in a strip of 
muslin sufficiently deep to bring the curve directly 
on the tip of the elbow. If the curve comes too 
low on the arm, cut apart in the same place and 
pin up shorter until the curve for the elbow is 
rightly adjusted. Where the sleeve is too loose, 
pin in the outside seam until the desired snugness 
is obtained. Should the sleeve twist so that the 
inside seam turns up over the afm, rip it open and 
add to the upper portion a piece of muslin, taking an 
equal amount from the lower portion, until the 
seam comes in the proper place. In fitting the 
muslin pattern, mark distinctly on both the waist 
and the sleeve where the two are to be tewed to- 
gether when the sleeve : roper is finished. This 
pattern, after being perfectly fitted, should be 
trimmed close to the pins around the top and along 
the seams. The sleeve lining is then cut from this 
pattern, the edges followed by a tracing-wheel as 
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directed for waists, allowance of half an inch being 
made for seams. Baste each piece of the sleeve 
lining separately on the dress goods before cutting, 
taking care not to cut two sleeves for one arm, and 
have the grain or threads of both lining and out- 
side run exactly the same way. Follow the lines 
of the tracing-wheel in basting the seams, keeping 
the corresponding tracings exactly opposite. Baste 
the sleeve temporarily to the armhole for trial. 
If satisfactory, remove and stitch up the seams and 
press them. When made of silk, cashmere, or 
heavier fabrics, they should be pressed open, 
ticularly the inside seam, which should first be 
notched to make it lie open more readily. In 
pressing, place the pressboard inside the sleeve and 
run a hot iron over the open seams; the moisture 
from the black walnut board will dampen them 
sufficiently. The back seam in heavy fabrics 
should also be opened and pressed; when this is 
not done, as in thin fabrics, the seam should be 
turned toward the under-arm part and fastened to 
the lining. 

Mach of the trouble in fitting the sleeve is caused 
by its not being cut out enough at the upper part 
where it fits into the waist, just opposite and slightly 
above the bust. Here the sleeve should be hol- 
lowed out to fit the curve in the armhole (see cut), 


Join the sleeve to the waist as indicated 
by the letters, a to a, b to b. 


and generally needs a little cutting away on the 
under part of the sleeve in the final fitting to the 
armhole. ‘To fit the sleeve to the armhole, cut the 
curve in the sleeve to fit the curve in the waist, and 
baste the curved parts evenly together. The inside 
seam in the sleeve is generally placed about an 
inch and a half in front of the seam which joins 
the front and side form of the waist, and the back 
seam of the sleeve at, or very near—a trifle above 
or below—the curved seam which joins the back and 
back-side form. If there is any extra fullness in the 
under part of the sleeve between these places, sew 
it in by making a little pleat, turning toward the 
front. 

The plain coat sleeve should measure, when 
finished, two inches more around the top than the 
armhole, and this fullness can be gathered slightly, 
and sewed in just over the top of the shoulder. 
The sleeve may be stitched in satisfactorily by 
machine if the sleeve is held down on the feed, and 
the waist uppermost next to the needle. Done in 
this manner, it is just as even as when sewed in 
by hand, and much stronger. After the sleeve is 
stitched in, by hand or machine, trim away all 
unevenness at the armhole, and overcast the edges 
together. Take the stitches slanting, and draw the 
thread rather tightly over the top of the shoulder. 
This keeps the armhole seam inside the sleeve, and 
throws the fullness up over the waist on the top of 
the shoulder. A sleeve now much in favor, called 
the mutten-leg, is made very full on the shoulder, 
and fits the arm snugly from elbow to wrist. In 
making this style of sleeve, the muslin pattern will 
be found useful, as the sleeve lining is cut after it 
according to the instructions given for the plain 
coat sleeve. In the dress goods, fold a pleat, which 
should take in about five or six inches of the mate- 
rial, and to this pin the top, at its center, of the 
upper portion of the sleeve lining. Pin the sleeve 
lining also down its outside edge to the material as 
far as the elbow. Opposite the elbow, on the in- 
side curve, draw out the material from the pleat 
until it is only half an inch fuller, across that por- 
tion of the sleeve, than the lining. This will leave 
the extra fullness at the top of the sleeve, and the 
part below the elbow should be cut to fit the lining. 
In cutting leave the dress goods an inch longer than 
the lining over the rounding part of the sleeve at 
the top, sloping it to fit the back and front edges. 
Gather the extra fullness in the dress goods, which 
was pinned in the pleat at the top, and baste this 
gathered portion to the rounded part of the sleeve 
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lining. Sew up the seams and place the sleeve in 
the armhole as directed for the plain sleeve. 
Straight bishop sleeves are very suitable for wash 
goods, as they are easily laundried, and require no 
lining. As these are so much like a gentleman’s 
shirt sleeve, that will be the only pattern needed. 
They are made with wristbands, which may be of 
the dress goods, of velvet or silk ; for a more dressy 
finish, turned-back cuffs of embroidery or lace are 


Collars.—At present, fashion is so lavish in the 
variety of styles permissible for finishing the necks 
of dresses that it would take too much space to even 
enumerate them. Only a few of the prevailing 
modes will, therefore, be mentioned here. Rank- 
ing first among these is the straight standing collar, 
which is always in good taste, and holds its own no 
matter how attractive and popular the rival fashion 
may be. 

This collar is best cut bias of the material, 
whether of silk, velvet, or dress goods. When 
finished it should be of the same length as the neck 
of the dress,and may be from one to two inches 
deep. Line the collar with two thicknesses of linen 
canvas or stiff crinoline; for the inside a facing of 
silk or satin is generally preferred to the dress 
goods. The neck is sometimes bound before the 
collar is sewed on, in which case the collar is first 
finished on the lower edge, then blind-stitched to 
the dress just far enough below the binding to cover 
it effectually. The collar may, however, be at- 
tached to the dress, by sewing it to the neck on the 
outside of the dress-waist, and hemming down the 
other side of the collar to the inside of the dress. 

A turned-over or rolling collar is often cut 
straight with the goods, folded so that the fold will 
form the outside edge of the collar. The other 
edge should be hollowed in the middle, gradually 
sloping toward the ends, where nothing should be 
cut away. It may be from three to three and a 
half inches in the widest part when finished. Line 
the collar with crinoline or canvas, either light or 
heavy, according to choice. The directions given 
for sewing the standing collar to the dress may be 
followed also for this style. 

Some collars are merely pieces of embroidery or 
lace sewed in the neck and turnedover. Pleatings 
of lisse, mull, India silk, and lace are also used in 
the same way. Dresses are sometimes cut a little 
low in the neck, and finished with a standing frill 
of the doubled material, an inch wide when com- 
pleted. This makes a particularly neat finish for 
any washable fabric. 

Full Waists.—As full waists are now so much in 
vogue, it will perhaps be well to give them some 
brief mention, although the object of these articles 
is not to chronicle or describe any special style, but 
merely to give the inexperienced an idea of the 
more practical part of the work. With experience 
and the natural taste for dress inherent in most 
women, skill in the more elaborate parts of the 
work will readily be acquired. 

Fall waists are nearly always made up over a 
tight-fitting lining; therefore the instructions for 
fitting the plain waist will not come amiss even 
here. The lining should be cut to extend below 
the waist line, as the skirt is usually worn over the 
full waist, the belt of theskirt being covered witha 
ribbon, sash, or fancy belt. After the lining is 
fitted as for a plain waist, open the seams under 
the arm and on theshoulders. Pin the dress goods 
to the desired fullness at neck and waist line for 
the back and fronts, and baste the lining for these 
parts and the dress goods together all round. Cut 
off the extra material. This leaves no seams in the 
dress goods, excepting those under the arms—be- 
tween the fronts and the side-forms—and on the 
shoulders. Gather in the fullness allowed for the 
neck at front and back and sew to the lining; 
gather again at the waist line, and twice below it, 
back and front. These shirrings should be about 
an inch apart; those at the back drawn into a 
space of four or five inches at the center and sewed 
to the lining there. The front shirrings should be 
drawn into spaces of about three inches, starting 
from the hem of each front. The front is some- 
times cut in one piece, and hooked on the shoulder 
and under-arm seam, the hooks and eyes being so 
placed that they are not seen. 

bot he bottom of the waist may be bound with rib 
skirt’ “*P® 88 this edge is worn under the dress 


— “dices are made over a fitted lining, in a 
are g athena to the style just described. These 
rows of ahi véry full at the neck, in two or three 
holes. Prim. Which extend as low as the arm- 

t the waist line this fullness may be gath- 
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ered, or folded in tiny pleats, covering a space of 
from four to five inches both back and front. 

The skirts, when worn over these shirred waists, 
may be merely corded on the edge; that is, instead 
of having a belt on the skirt it is finished with a 
cording at the top, and slipped over the full waist 
which extends underneath. When made in this 
way no belt or sash is needed, the corded edge 
being a sufficient finish. 

To make a waist of lace or other thin fabric, with 
the design at all prominent, it is desirable to avoid 
cutting the material as much as possible, especially 
at the top of the sleeve, where it is generally con- 
sidered necessary. 

A particularly pret'y style for these, with the 
sleeve—of the dress goods—starting from the neck, 
may be made in accordance with the following sug- 

tions : 

Make a tight-fitting waist including the sleeves, 
which should be sewed to the armhole permanently. 
Take three and a half yards of lace or thin dress 
goods twenty-two inches wide, gather it twice length- 
wise on one edge, with the gathers half an inch apart. 
Draw this up to fit the neck, and sew to the waist 
lining, distributing the fullness equally. Gather to 
the desired fullness at the waist line, back and 
front, and sew to the lining. Draw the material 
smoothly from the end of the gathered portions, 
back and front, until it meets under the arm. Cut 
away here up toward and to the under part of the 
arm all that remains over, but do not cut it off 
over the arm. This portion is thus cut loose from 
the waist, excepting at the neck and over the sleeve, 
and may form a puffed sleeve over the lining sleeve 
by making two puffs, the first starting from the 
neck and extending to half-way between ‘the shoul- 
der and the elbow, and sewed there to the lining; 
the second, from that to four or five inches below 
the elbow; the lower edge of this puff is sewed to 
the sleeve lining, and finished with a deep cuff. If 
rightly managed, the puffs should meet and cover 
the whole of the under part of the sleeve. In case 
they do not, a piece of the same material may form 
a narrow under part to finish out the sleeve. 

The waist may be finished at the neck with a 
frill of lace or the thin fabric of which the dress is 
made. 


PICKED UP. 


Verily the dawn of a new and better era ap- 
proacheth ; some progression is being made toward 
enlightenment, and evolution from barbarism is 
accomplished slowly but surely. The practice of 
tight lacing, according to the London “ Lancet,” 
does not now occupy a foremost place among the 
recognized causes of death, as in the past. Still, it 
is a fruitful source of injury, and occasionally of 
death, through reducing the laboring capacity of the 
heart, which is imprisoned and impeded by the 
tight girding to the constant disarrangement of the 
outflow and return of the blood. The sudden death 
a few days ago of one of the actresses in a Berlin 
theater, who had seemed perfectly well, and took 
part in the evening’s performance with her usual 
vivacity, bat was found dead in bed the next morn- 
ing, is attributed to syncope brought on by extreme 
and habitual tight lacing. This unfortunate lady’s 
fate will doubtless be held up as a warning example 
to all women who wear a boned bodice, like the 
bad little boy who fell in the water because he went 
fishing on a Sunday. But the death or disease of 
one woman, or half a hundred women, is less potent 
in hastening the day of corset emancipation than 
the pretty, jaunty, new loosely belted blouses and 
shirts, which are so popular at present and which 
require no bones beneath their soft fullness. 


Vinalhaven, Maine, claims to have produced the 
largest stone ever brought to light. The Bodwell 
Granite Company recently quarried a shaft of 
granite which is the largest piece of stone ever 
quarried anywhere, and, if erected, will be the high- 
est, largest, and heaviest single piece of solid stone 
standing, or that ever stood, so far as any record 
can be found. In height it considerably exceeds 
any of the Egyptian obelisks. The tallest of these, 
which was brought from Heliopolis to Alexandria 
by Emperor Constantine, and afterward taken to 
Rome, where it is still standing, is 105 feet 7 inches 
high, while the Vinalhaven shaft is 115 feet long, 
10 feet square at the base, and weighs 850 tons. 
It is understood that the company quarried this 
immense monolith of their own account, not having 
an order for anything of the kind, and they sug- 
gest that it would be a fitting contribution from 
Maine for the monument to be erected in honor of 


General Grant. 
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THE MESSAGE OF A CHINESE LILY. 


By Apa SHERWOOD. 


UTH BRAYTON took the package that 
the expressman gave to her, saying to the 
family assembled in the library, ““ Who 
can have sent me a present at this time 
— of year? It isn’t Christmas, and my 

birthday doesn’t come for a month.” 

** Perhaps it is dynamite; you had better handle 
it carefully,” was the cheerful suggestion of her 
sister Nan. 

“Or a bundle of pamphlets on the Indian ques- 
tion,” added Louise, passing the scissors to Ruth ; 
while both exclaimed “ Onions!” as the wrapping- 
paper fell off, disclosing a number of bulbs which 
looked not unlike that unzsthetic vegetable. 

At the bottom of the parcel was a paper upon 
which was written: “ Directions for Chinese Lily 
Bulbs.” 

“ Oh, Mary Evans has sent me some of those 
lovely Chinese lilies!” said Ruth. “She had some 
last winter, given her by the Chinaman she taught 
at the mission school, and promised to get some for 
me, but I had forgotten all about it.” 

“* How do they grow ?” asked Nan. 
the directions say ?” 

“The outer thin skin,’’’ Ruth read aloud from 
the paper she held in her hand, “ ‘ like that of an 
onion, is rubbed off, and four incisions made on top 
from the middle about half an inch in depth, 
through two or three layers of skin. Then throw 
the bulbs into a pail of warm water, leaving them 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. When taken 
out they are covered with a slime which needs to 
be entirely washed off; arrange the bulbs in a 
shallow bowl, steady them with stones, cover them 
with water, and they will grow like Jack’s bean- 
stalk.’” 

* Quite an elaborate process !’’ commented Lou- 
ise. 

“T must take them to the kitchen and put them 
in water right away,” said Rath, taking her treas- 
ures and leaving the room. 

* Alice Day shall have some,” she said to her- 
self. “The poor child is so crazy over flowers !” 

And so, two days later, there appeared on the 
table by the bedside of the little cripple in whom 
Rath Brayton had become deeply interested through 
the Flower Mission, a dainty bowl filled with pretty 
stones upon which was resting a bulb already 
sprouted. 

As the days went on, and the leaves grew higher 
and more numerous, the child’s interest increased. 

“ Oh, Miss Brayton!” she said one day as Ruth 
opened. the door of the little room and found Alice 
lying with her face turned toward the bowl, “ one 
leaf grew an inch last night—mother measured it ; 
and I do believe this is going to be a bud. Come 
and see.” 

“The child hasn’t had anything she cared for 
so much since she was sick,” said the mother, com- 
ing in. “She talks to her plant as if it was a 

rson.” 

“IT do believe it was, once, and that because it 
was so very good it was allowed to grow into a 
beautiful flower,” said Alice, in a quaint, shy way, 
looking up into Ruth’s face as if half ashamed of 
her fancies. 

“Do you think it is better to live as a flower 
than to be really alive and able to enjoy the flower, 
little one ?” asked Ruth. 

“Oh, but flowers can't feel pain,’’ said the child, 
wearily. 

The tears came to Ruth's eyes as she realized all 
that Alice had suffered. 

* But you know, dear, it can’t be for always,” 
she answered. “Some day I hope you are going 
to be strong and well, as other children are.”’ 

“No,” said Alice, “I never shall walk again. 
1 heard Dr. Barrows tell mother so one night, when 
they thought I was asleep; and he said I couldn’t 
live very long. I forget why—something about 
my hip. Oh, Miss Brayton, I think it must be so 
dreadful to die and be buried in the cold, dark 

and !” 

Rath tried to tell the child of the better country, 
and of the Friend of little children—the Good 
Shepherd who carries the lambs in his arms. But 
Rath would only say: “I would rather live and 
—_ my hip hurt me than to go away into a strange 
place.” 

The next time Ruth went to see her little friend 
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she found her looking more ill than she had ever 
seen her; but Alice greeted her eagerly, saying: 

“Oh, Miss Brayton, I have something so nice to 
tell you! I have a new way of playing with my 
plant; I pretend that it is really a person, some- 
thing like you, and that we can talk to each other. 
I have named her Lily, for you know that is her 
true name; and I talk to her so much, and she 
talks to me, too. Yes, I really think she does. 
One day I was so achy and cross, and I was just 
going to call mother and tell her I couldn't bear 
the pain any longer, when I heard a queer little 
noise right over by Lily. I looked at her, and 
what do you think?” Ruth smilingly shook her 
head, as much as to say that she could not guess, 
and Alice went on : 

“Such a funny thing! Some buds that had 
been folded inside that green skin had burst and 
just let themselves out. Mother says I couldn’t 
have heard them ; but I am going to believe that I 
did, and that Lily was calling me, for I got so in- 
terested watching her that I almost forgot my pain ; 
and the best of it was that the first blossoms came 
out on that crooked stalk. You know it was all 
doubled up inside that white skin, and I was so 
afraid it wouldn't have any flowers. I thought it 
was something like me, and when the buds opened 
and those lovely white flowers came out, I asked 
Lily if it hurt, and I think I saw one of the flow- 
ers nodding a little.” 

The child lay back on her pillow, exhausted by 
her long story. Ruth walked over to the little table 
on which the bow] was standing, and looked at the 
mass of leaves and the beautiful white blossoms, 
with their cups of gold, whose fragrance filled the 
little room. 

She thought of the dry brown bulb which she 
had taken from the package not quite three weeks 
before, and of the wonderful change that had taken 
place in it. Oh, if she could make Alice under- 
stand the parable that had been going on beside 
her ! 

She went back to the lounge on which Alice was 
lying, and, taking the child’s thin hand in her own, 
she said: ** Dear Alice, perhaps God sent the lily 
to be his messenger to you; to say something that 
he wants very much to have you know. Shall I tell 
you what I think it is?” 

Alice nodded, never taking her big dark eyes 
from her friend’s face. 

“] think your Father wants you to know,” Ruth 
went on, “that before very long there is to be a 
change in you a great deal more wonderful than 
that which you have seen going on in the lily. Do 
you remember how it looked the day I brought it 
to you? You know you wouldn't believe that a 
flower could ever come from that brown bulb, and 
now see what has grown from it; think of the 
sickly, crooked sprout that you thought would bear 
no blossoms ; its blossoms came out first, and are 
the largest and most beautiful of all. Now, dear, 
won't you try to believe that if God knew how to 
make the lily so beautiful, he knows how to make 
something far more beautiful out of your soul— 
the real you—that has always had to live in a sick 
body, and when it gets free from this body, with all 
its pains and aches, it is going to keep on growing 
strong and beautiful forever ? 

“ Every time you look at your flower, think that 
God is promising you through it a new life as much 
happier than this as the lily blossoms are more 
beautiful than the bulb.”’ 

Ruth dropped a kiss on Alice’s forehead, and 
softly left the room. 

She did not see her again for nearly a week; 
Nan slipped on the ice and sprained her ankle, and 
there were many things to occupy her time. 

One afternoon Ruth was dressing to go out, 
when the maid told her that a boy was in the 
kitchen waiting to speak to her. She went down 
and found a little neighbor of Alice’s whom she 
had often seen. 

*‘ Please, ma'am,” he said, “‘ Mis’ Day told me to 
come and tell yer that the doctor says Alice 
can't last the night; she’s been a-askin’ for yer 
to-day.” 

Ruth hurried to the little house, dreading to open 
the door, as we all dread to enter the presence of 
death. 

The little face was pitifully changed, and the 
voice so weak that Ruth had to bend her head close 
to the child’s lips to catch the words that came 
slowly, with long pauses between them. 

“] wanted to tell yoa—that the flowers—have 
made it easy—I’m not afraid now. Do you s’pose 
—there’ll be—any flowers—up there ?”’ 

Ruth assured her, when she could command her 
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voice, that the Father who loved her so much would 
be sure to give her just that which would make her 
happiest, and then she read to her of the “ green 
pastures” and “the still waters,” and talked softly 
to her of that land “ where everlasting spring abides 
and never-withering flowers,” and of Him who is 
its Light and Glory, until such a sweet smile illu- 
mined the pale face before her that she felt that 
already the child was “seeing Him who is invis- 
ible.” 

Two days later they laid in its last resting-place 
the little suffering body. Ruth stripped her bulbs 
of all their blossoms, thinking, as she placed them 
in Alice’s hand, of the mission they had accom- 
plished in being message-bearers for the King. 


TWO TALKS WITH BOYS. 


IT. 
By Jack TRUEMAN. 


\|5 soon as you have gone into business, you 
A <i have left behind a part of your life—play 
k4 and self. gratification. For the future— 
work, study, and self-denial. The last 
named at first you will constantly have 
to practice, and the more you follow in this path 
the more will you be able to accomplish, the more 
friends will you make, and the happier will those 
around you be. As for work, remember that your 
time belongs to your employer as entirely as the 
clothes you purchase with your money do to you. 
_ Many boys and college men believe their study 
hours over when their diplomas or degrees are 
handed them. Looking back, any business man 
will tell you he has studied harder and learned 
more, in a less proportionate time, since he turned 
from his alma mater. 

The boy in commercial life, if he labors for suc- 
cess, must study, each minute of every day. However 
humble the situation, opportunities for learning are 
constantly presenting themselves. Do not be afraid 
to ask questions; ignorance is no crime. But 
remember what you are told. Early acquire the 
faculty to easily recall names and faces of persons 
connected in any way, however remote, with the 
business. Look for work—do not expect it to come 
to you. Let me illustrate: A bright, quick boy, 
willing and anxious to work and learn, obtained a 
position as entry clerk. He hadn't enough to do, so 
he busied himself with the stock, learning names and 
acquainting himself with qualities and prices of 
goods. He stepped right out of his line of duty, 
after performing it, and in a few months had so 
mastered the art of salesmanship that one day, 
about noon, while alone with the bookkeeper, a 
valuable customer of the concern entered, and, had 
it not been for this boy’s knowledge, self-acquired, 
would have left and purchased elsewhere. So 
carefully and expeditiously was he waited upon by 
this boy that he became interested in him, and soon 
ascertained his standing in the store. He asked: 

“ How did you so soon become posted? Who 
helped you ?” 

“Oh, I picked it up,” was the response. 

This “ picked-it-up” quality many possess nat- 
urally, but all can cultivate. Did it ever occur 
to you how much we read and see in a year, but 
what a very small per cent. we store away for use ? 
These boys and men whose minds, like the Leyden 
jar, have the power of absorbing and storing for 
future use and application, just as surely gravitate 
to the top as does the gravel, by friction, in a 
pail of sand. What became of this boy ? 

Briefly, and so far as relating to the incident I 
record: His bookkeeper, under whom he worked, 
died that winter, and so thoroughly had he, mean- 
while, “ posted” himself on the routine of office 
work that his employer allowed him, on trial, to 
take entire charge of all the books, and within 
eight months of his installation as entry clerk, this 
sixteen-year-old youth was occupying and holding 
@ position many work years to obtain. Some will 
say that it was his good fortune, that death removed 
the one above him ; but had he not been able to do 
this man’s work, another bookkeeper would have 
been employed, and the boy left where he started. 
Again, next spring the firm’s customer I referred 
to came North to purchase and order. He remem- 
bered this boy, had need of such an one, and, meet- 
ing a member of the firm on the street, asked if he 
could offer a position to the boy, and was told of 
his promotion, when, for the first time, he reported 
the story of the sale of goods. You see, there was 
another chance this boy made. These chances do 
not come or fall like apples from trees. “ Circum- 
stances make men,” the old adage runs; but one of 
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America’s intellectual giants reverses the refrain, 
and with Daniel Webster it was surely so. 

The more one learns, or “ picks up,” the greater 
the opportunities for advancement. 

Never be satisfied with doing that which you are 
paid for. The complaint is heard continually, 
“ Frank is a lucky fellow,” or, “ George fell into a 
soft place,” or, “ Did you ever see a more fortunate 
chap than John Smith?” but he who gives voice to 
such remarks would fail were he placed in either 
one’s situation. There are few “soft places” in 
business life, for men in this progressive world have 
to strive for all they obtain, whether it results in 
emoluments, or honor and dignity, and, in this 
country at least, the lines are drawn sharper each 
year which divide the lazy or “unfortunate” from 
the wide awake and successful. 

To return to this boy—for he is living to-day, 
and he was but a type of the many thousands 
struggling then, and he is a type of the greater 
thousands striving to-day; there was nothing 
remarkable about him. Active, willing, quick 
to learn and see what was to be done, he outpaced 
many who started with and around him, equipped 
with no better advantages. To-day he holds a 
position of trust and responsibility. He was a 
“common school” boy, and learned more in three 
years after leaving school than in the nine or ten 
before he entered business. : 

What are the histories in this country of those 
we call self-made men? Most of them when boys 
bad obstacles to surmount and difficulties to con- 
tend with which the average boy to-day would re- 
coil from, and their success can be attributed to but 
one cause: Fixedness of purpose! _ 

What has been done can be done again. Any 
American boy fairly educated, and of sound mind 
and body, can attain to any position in the land. 
This is a hope no other country can present. Be 
firm in and live upto your convictions. Trust that 
* still, small voice”’ within when evil, however en- 
ticingly arrayed, stands before you, and never be 
ashamed to do what this voice tells you. 

Many boys through false pride have been driven 
into what they knew to be wrong. The first steps 
in smoking and drinking—the twin curses of young 
men to day—have often been unintentionally taken. 
Abhor meanness, but early practice habits of 
economy, of strict truthfulness, so those associated 
with you can rely upon what you say, of punctual- 
ity, and, if you possess it not, form the habit of 
being obliging, anxious to aid and help all around 
you, and include with the sisters of your friends 
your own. Habit is character in embryo. An 
old French philosopher once said, “ Habit is second 
nature ;” therefore, just as surely as evil habits and 
associations will serve as a retardment to happi- 
ness and success, so will good ones strengthen and 
build up character, ultimately enabling you to 
achieve success in all undertakings. 


A MAN WITH A PURPOSE. 


HERE was recently held in New York 
a convention which attracted many 
prominent English and German manu- 
facturers. These gertlemen had come 
to this country to study the process and 

method of conducting the iron business, in which 

all were interested. The manufacture of iron and 
steel is one of the most important industries of 

America. 

One of the greatest discoveries in connection with 
this great industry was the invention of the Bessemer 
steel process. The discovery of this process, it 
was said, was equal in importance in the world’s his- 
tory with the discovery of America, or the art of 
printing, or the construction of the magnetic com- 
pass. ‘The result was, one of the speakers said, to 
make the cost of steel less than that of common 
iron. ‘ This has led to an enormous extension in 
its use, and to a great reduction in the cost of the 
machinery which carries on the operations of 80- 
ciety. The cost of constructing railways has been 
so greatly reduced as to permit of their extension 
into sparsely inhabited regions. The cost of trans- 
portation has been reduced to so low a point as to 
bring into the markets of the world crude products 
which formerly would not bear removal, and were 
thus excluded from the exchanges of comme~ "> 
The practical result has been to reduce the y-"© mn 
food products throughoat the civilized 5 
inasmuch as cheap food is the basis 
development, and the necessary edition for t 
amelioration of humanity, the present 
has witnessed a general rise in the wages of la oe fe 
companied by a fall in the price of the food which 1 
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consumes.” The use of steel rails has reduced the 
cost of transportation, because of their greater dur- 
ability, which reduces the cost of repairs. It was 
stated that when Bessemer rails began to be largely 
used, the rate of transportation was reduced about 
two-thirds, and an eminent authority has recently 
stated that the difference in a single year would 
now amount to $1,000,000,000, a very large portion 
of which is directly traceable to the greater durability 
of the track due to steel rails, and the capacity to 
haul increased loads, not only in the cars but in the 
train. 

Two incidents that took place in this convention 
are noteworthy because so unusual. A gold medal 
was presented to Mr. Hewitt because largely 
through his influence this great industry had 
been developed. The second noteworthy incident 
was the unveiling of the bust of Alexander Lyman 
Holley, whose labors in his special line—that of 
engineer—made him worthy of the honor. Mr. 
Holley introduced the Bessemer steel process to 
this country, and improved in some points on this 
process, adapting it to the necessities of the trade 
here. His work was so remarkable in his special 
line that when the bust was presented to the city 
it was announced that it was the gift of three en- 
gineering associations, and then the speaker said: 
* The great city of New York has reason to be 
proud that it numbers among its monuments one 
in honor of an engineer, with no other claim to 
lasting remembrance than that he contributed in a 
large degree to the material progress of the coun- 
try, and helped with skillful hands to lay the broad 
foundation of an industrial development yet to be.” 
Most statues erected are erected to the memory of 
men who have finished some work either in art, 
literature, war, invention, or science, but to Mr. 
Holley is given the distinction of having recog- 
nized an industrial opportunity and worked to use 
it, not for what it would give back to him, but for 
what it would be to his country and his country- 
men. The statue is erected in Washington Square, 
in New York City, not far from the Memorial 
Arch which is to commemorate the centennial 
celebration of the inauguration of the first Presi- 
dent, and not far from the statue of Garibaldi, 
the man who sacrificed so much to gain the 
freedom of Italy. This last statue is erected 
by Italian citizens in this country, many of whom 
had fought under this General in Italy. Mr. 
Holley lived to be only fifty-one years old, and 
yet he became an authority in one branch, at least, 
of the iron and steel trade. That may seem a good 
many years to you, but it is not many when you 
think that Mr. Holley completed his college 
course, took a special course at a scientific school, 
and that he spent many years in literary work 
in connection with the iron and steel trade. Bat 
it proves that he knew one thing and knew that 
well. He did not give up because a large income 
or fine position did not open to him at once. In 
this he was a lesson for each of us—that he 
studied to know all there was to know about the 
industry with which he was identified. 


TOMMY’S FRIEND. 


2IES, this is Tommy Foster, and this is 
\| his first day in school. Tommy had 
| started out quite gayly in the morning, in 
| spite of the fact that he had tied his old 
gun to Fido’s tail, and shut him up in 
the attic. Poor Fido! who loved him, and licked 
Tommy’s hands even after Tommy had abused him. 

Tommy’s big sister had left him feeling very 
proud of the pretty, curly-headed brother in his 
scarlet fez, with its scarlet tassel bobbing and 
bowing and waving at every turn of his curly head, 
and the lovely Scotch plaid dress with embroidered 
collar. Tommy felt very large and important as 
he sat down among the other little folks. The first 
thing he did was to call out across the room to a 
little girl who lived in the next street. She looked 
very much frightened, but the teacher told Tommy 
that he must not talk in the schoolroom, so gently 
that the little girl looked pleased. Tommy frowned 
and muttered under his breath. Then he made a 
noise with his slate, and the teacher spoke again 
quietly. Then he pinched the boy next to him to 
make him look at the funny picture he had drawn 
on his slate. He was naughty, and he knew he 
was naughty, and [ do not know why, but I am 
afraid that he was glad he was naughty. At last 
the teacher handed Tommy his scarlet fez, and 
said, “ I am sorry, Tommy, but I cannot have little 
boys in my sehool who do not try to be obedient. 

ou must go home!” “Go home!” Tommy 
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could not believe his ears. So naughty that he 
could not stay in school! What would his dear 
mamma say ? 

Tommy’s big brown eyes were full of tears, but 
he saw it was useless to ask the teacher to let him 
stay. Slowly he went out into the hall, putting on 
the fez of which he was so proud only that morn- 
ing. When he was alone he did not try to keep 


back the tears, and as he stood crying he heard a 
scratching, scurrying sound over the floor, and a 
gentle little bark. There was Fido, saying as 
plainly as a dog could, “I am so sorry you were 
naughty !” 

Well, the next day Tommy came to school, and 
he was so good, so obedient, that the teacher gave 
him a flower to take home. 

“ Fido, I believe it was because I was hateful to 
you first that I was naughty to everybody yesterday. 
Mamma said it was, and she knows,” and the red 
tassel waved most decidedly. “I told teacher all 
about it, and she said you were a true friend to 
me, because you forgived what I did, and helped 
me. You did help me yesterday, Fido, when you 
came.” 

Fido waved his tail joyously, and rashed ahead, 
saying plainly, “Come, that’s enough ; let us play.” 
And they did. 


UNCLE PETER’S CHAIR. 


HE OBJECTS TO HAVING A DESK. 


PRY Ad F you are observant, you noticed before 
you read as far as this that a change 
| has already been made in my depart- 
ment; but I don’t object to changes 
—and I hope you don’t—when they are 
good ones. The change is this: The editors, as 
you will see if you look back a week, started me 
out with a desk; now I have only a chair. But 
I, not the editors, made the change. The fact 
is, when I invite friends to come to talk with me I 
do not like to be found sitting at a desk. I prefer 
to put my friend in my very best easy chair and 
take the very next best in the room for myself. 
An editor’s desk, with its inkstand, its gum-bottle, 
its paper-weight, its postage stamps, its scissors, and 
its blue pencil, is so suggestive of business, of the 
flitting of time, and of the importance of brevity, 
that conversation, genial, friendly conversation, is 
apt to languish under its shadow, if it ever has 
temerity enough to spring up at all. So I induced 
the editors to remove my desk and put in place of 
it an inviting chair. Think of me, then, as always, 
when at The Christian Union office, sitting in an 
easy chair, with no other thought on my mind but 
to listen to and answer questions that may be ad- 
dressed to me, to the best of my ability. 
Unc.e Perer. 


1. R. W. asks if Edison’s phonograph is of prac- 
tical use, whether the newspaper report is true that 
it has been introduced into the post-offices in Mexico 
for the use of those who are unable to read and 
write, and whether the graphophone of Professor 
Bell is more serviceable than the phonograph. 
The phonograph is being slowly but surely intro- 
duced into practical commercial use. It takes the 
place of a stenographer in several offices in this 
city. It has not yet been introduced for the pur- 
pose mentioned in the post-offices of Mexico or of 
any other country, but I am told that this use of it 
is likely to develop. As far as I can find out, the 
phonograph is likely to swallow up the graphophone 
commercially, although at present the phonograph 
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business seems to be in a somewhat embryo and 
confused state. 


* * 
* 


2. I am a city parson who expects to go out and take 
a country parish. I shall want to keep chickens right 
off, as I used to do when a boy. I shall want a good 
variety ; quiet fowl, that won’t wander, and will lay. 
Can you tell me a good variety, and where to go for 
such ? I would like to know of a good book on poul- 
try, and a good poultry newspaper. E. M. McG. 

I hardly engaged to answer parsons’ questions, 
but I think I'll let Mr. McG. into our cirele, because 
I hope some of the boys who keep chickens ean tell 
him what to do. In the meantime, I suggest 
Wyandottes for fowls; “ Poultry Culture,” by I. K. 
Felch, published by the Rural Publishing Company, 
* Times” Building, New York, for a book ; and the 
“ Poultry World,” Hartford, Conn., the “ Poultry 
Monthly,” Albany, N. Y., and the “Rural New- 
Yorker ” of this city for newspapers. I should like 
to hear about this question from some boy or girl 
interested in chickens. I observe that our parson 
wants “to keep chickens right off.” That's good. 
Let us hope that he will keep them “ right off ”— 
right off his neighbors’ gardens. 

* * 


3. In the October 2 number of the “‘ Youth’s Compan- 
ion,” under the heading of “ Winter Reading,” I fiad 
the following : “ One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin. The world is destined one day, as we all 
hope, to recognize this kinship, and if so, the most 
powerful means of bringing it about will probably be 
great fiction, like that which abolished Sarey Gamp 
and helped emancipate Russian serfs and American 
slaves.” Will you kindly imform me to whom or what 
“Sarey Gamp” refers? I have searched the “ Britan- 
nica ” and other reference books for this, but all in vain. 

W. J. Hz. 


“ Sarey Gamp” is one of Dickens's famous char- 
acters. She is an abusive, drunken, bullying, 
ignorant nurse who plays a part in the story of 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit.” An encyclopedia will give 
you the noted names of history, but such a volume 
as Wheeler’s “ Dictionary of the Noted Names of 
Fiction” (published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
is a good companion for the encyclopedia in the 
library of every student of literature. 


4. Will “ Uncle Peter ” please to tell me the origin of 
the phrase, “It beats the Dutch”? Also in what 
book of reference the information can be found. 

J. 5S. 


In the seventeenth century the Dutch were for- 
midable naval and commercial rivals of the Eng- 
lish, and in the eighteenth century the Dutch were 
more or less in conflict with the colonists in New 
England and New York. To beat the Dutch in 
those days was an achievement worth remarking 
upon. There seems to be no better explanation of 
the phrase. Consult Bartlett's “Dictionary of 
Americanisms ;” “ The Century Dictionary,” which 
contains two columns of interesting reading on the 
word “Dutch;” and Dr. M. Schele De Vere’s 
“ Americanisms,” published by the Scribners. 


* * 


* 

5. I think a great many people would like to know 
what “ No. 16 Dutch Standard” is when applied to sugar. 
We want you to tell us how fine a grade of sugar No. 
16 is by designating some grade that we are all ac- 
quainted with, as coffee A, coffee C, yellow coffee, ete. 

S. S. C. 


“No. 16 Dutch Standard ” is a term used to des- 
ignate a certain grade of imported raw sugar. The 
grades of raw sugar running from No. 14 to No. 
20 Dutch Standard are determined by their color. 
No. 16 corresponds about to “yellow coffee,” and 
is the highest grade of raw sugar that will be ad- 
— duty free according to the new McKinley 


Of course, when you go fishing you drop your 
hook in the water. Recently a lady in Massachu- 
setts caught a fish, but not in that orthodox man- 
ner. She was walking along the road when a fish 
dropped at her feet—a pickerel weighing one 
pound and a half. She looked up and saw an eagle 
poised in the air, and then she knew that the eagle 
had been fishing in a lake not far away, and 
dropped his fish on his way home. The lady had 
the fish for breakfast next morning. 


A man who was at home and welcome with the 
humblest, and with a spirit and a practical vein 
in the times of terror that commanded the admira- 
tion of the wisest. His heart was as great as the 
world, but there was no room in it to hold the 
memory of a wrong.—[ Emerson. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
JESUS BEFORE CAIAPHAS.’ 


By true Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


SA4/ESUS had been arrested at the gate of 
the garden of Gethsemane about mid- 
night, and hurried to the Temple courts 
or their vicinity: first to the house 
of Annas, that the officers arresting 
might learn what he would have done with him ; 
then, by his direction, to Caiaphas. In one of the 
rooms opening off the courtyard of the palace 
a preliminary examination was held. The soldiers 
and officers of the chief priests and their servants 
“gathered around a little fire in a brazier in the 
courtyard, for it was cool. Peter stood with them. 
His denials, therefore, were within the hearing of 
Jesus and within his sight as well; and it was when 
Jesus looked upon him, as he was led out through 
the open door to the council chamber where the 
trial was to be held, that Peter recalled the words 
that had been spoken, and went out and wept bit- 
terly. While this preliminary examination in the 
palace of Caiaphas was going on, messages were 
sent in haste to gather the officers of the Sanhedrim, 
the Supreme Court of Judaism. By four o'clock 
in the morning, this court convened in the council 
chamber adjoining the Temple, on the 7th day of 
April, in the thirty-fourth year of the Christian era, 
for the most momentous State trial history has ever 
recorded. The court sat in a semicircle. In the 
center sat the high priest. He wore a blue turban 
interwoven with gold, a blue robe with a girdle of 
purple, scarlet and gold embroidery about his waist, 
with onyx stones for buttons, and with a breastplate 
rich and radiant with jewels. Two scribes sat at 
the two ends of the semicircle—one to take down 
the testimony for the accused, the other the testi- 
mony for the prosecution. Nolawyers were allowed 
for the defense. ‘The accused must defend himself. 
He stood before them pale, emaciated, weary with 
the night’s watching, worn with the wasting of 
grief, but strong with that calm dignity before 
which only an hour before the guard had fallen 
backward to the ground, before which only a few 
hours later Pilate, the old Roman, was to tremble. 
It is necessary, if we are to understand the signifi- 
eance of this trial, that we understand exactly the 
nature of the accusation brought against Jesus. 
God was the head of the Jewish people. ‘lo turn 
their allegiance away from this their king was high 
treason, and was punishable with death. ‘This was 
the crime of blasphemy, of which Jesus was accused. 
It is almost exactly paralleled by the law of Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century against the offense 
known as premunire, at the time when the Pope 
of Rome claimed the allegiance of the English peo- 
ple, and it was made a capital offense for any man in 
England to attempt to divert the allegiance of the 
Engli-h people from the English king. So, centu- 
ries before, it had been made a capital offense for 
any man in any wise to attempt to divert the allegi- 
ance of the Jewish people from Jehovah, their King. 
It was under this law of the Old ‘Testament that 
Jesus Christ was put on trial for life. It was 
charged against him that he had denounced the 
church authorities to their face ; that he had, under 
pretense of reforming men, gathered a rabble of 
harlots and drunkards to follow him; that he had 
denounced the rich and flattered the poor ; that he 
had denounced the Jewish law-givers and assumed to 
pronounce the judgments of God against them ; 
‘that he had constituted himself a new king in the 
midst of Israel and promulgated laws as by his own 
authority ; that he had pretended to work miracles, 
and yet had refused to submit them to the properly 
constituted authorities; that he had claimed to be 
the Messiah; that he had avowed himself to be 
greater than Moses, greater than Solomon ; that 
he had violated and broken down the law of God; 
that he had abrogated the Sabbath ; that he had cast 
scorn upon ablutions and ceremonial washings ; that 
he had repudiated the authority of the scribes and 
Pharisees who were chief rulers of Israel ; that he 
had been very lax in his attendance upon the Tem- 
ple service and the T'emple feasts; that he had told 
his disciples openly not to fast; that he had told 
them openly not to pray in public; in short, that 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 2, 1890. 
—Luke xxii., 54-71. In treating this and the immediately 
succeeding lessons I shall assume that the student will get 
detailed treatment of Luke’s specific accounts from other 
sources, and shall endeavor to supplement such information 
and suggestions by a more general treatment of the events 
narrated, based on the four Gospels and on other collateral 
and incidental information gathered from other sources. 
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he set men against the whole religious current and 
thought and teaching of his time, and that he had 
claimed a supreme authority so to do. And yet all 
this was insignificant compared with that which 
was the main charge against him—that he had 
claimed to stand as in the place of God; that he 
had averred himself to be the Son of God; that he 
had received without objection divine honors ; that 
he had attempted to deflect the allegiance of the 
people of Israel from the Jehovah of olden time to 
himeelf. 

This Jewish indictment has been interpreted by 
Jewish authorities of a later date. The following 
is not, indeed, a historical representation of the 
indictment presented in the court of Caiaphas, but 
it may be fairly assumed to be in the spirit of that 
indictment : 

“ Jesus, Son of Joseph, thou art accused of having 
conspired against the government and endeavoring to 
usurp the crown of Israel ; confess thy crime, and 
acknowledge thyself guilty of treason. Charges are 
also made against thee that thou hast deceived and im- 
posed upon the people, making them believe all man- 
ner of superstitions, and telling them that thou canst 
work miracles, and that the whole world of demons 
and spirits are under thy control. Thou knowest it is 
strictly forbidden in the law of Moses to resort to en- 
chantments, divinations, or consult with spirits ; now, 
therefore, take heed, give glory to God, Lord God of 
Israel, and plead guilty to the charges made against 
thee. If thou hadst merely slandered the banner- 
bearers of Israel, and endeavored to-break the pillars 
of our religion, we could have extended to thee pardon, 
hadst thou repented—truly, sincerely repented before 
God and Israel; but as thou bast repeatedly said to 
the people, ‘No man knows the Father but the Son, 
and to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him,’ such a 
heresy cannot be pardoned, but must be expiated by 
severe punishment—even by death. Thou knowest it 
is recorded in the Bible, ‘ And there shall not arise any 
prophet in Israel like Moses, whom the Lord shall 
know face to face.’ Art thou greater than Moses, the 
father of all prophets? Canst“or didst thou give us a 
better or a clearer knowledge of our hentia Pather ? 
Thou, who wast conceived in sin and born in iniquity, 
darest to call thyself the Son of God, and lead the 
people astray, and persuade them to worship thee, as 
if thou wert indeed of the Almighty. Oh, blasphemy! 
blasphemy! Thou art a false prophet, and, according 
to the sacred law of Moses, thou hast forfeited th 
life—thou must suffer the punishment of being stoned. 
Hast thou anything to offer for thy defense? If so, 
state it without restraint at once, and bring forward 
such proof as thou mayest have to sustain thine as- 
sertions of innocence.” * 

Such was certainly the spirit of the indictment 
presented against Jesus, and which he was called to 
answer. 

It is easy for us to imagine the evidence gathered 
against him. It could be proved that he had 
claimed to be king; that he had proclaimed laws 
as a law-giver ; that he had set himself above those 
of olden time, saying, “ It has been said to you of 
olden time, but I say unto you;” that he had en- 
tered Jerusalem riding iu triumph as a king, and 
that when men had cried out before him, “ Hosan- 
na, hosanna, to him that cometh in the name of 
the Lord,” and he had been called upon to rebuke 
them, he had refused so to do; that he had worked 
miracles in his own name, as no prophet had ever 
done ; that he had prophesied in his own name, and 
had claimed even to forgive sins without invoking 
the forgiveness of Jehovah. And yet such had 
been the reserve of Jesus that it could not be proved 
that he had claimed distinctively divine character. 
We know now what his claims had been in the 
secret councils of his own disciples; but these were 
then unknown. Evil spirits had undertaken to 
bear testimony, and he had silenced them. The 
men he cured would have borne testimony, and he 
bid them not to do it. He quietly told his disciples 
that he was the Son of God, but bid them tell no 
man. With a wise caution born of foresight, he 
had exercised himself and had imposed on others a 
reserve, and had thus guarded against this hour. 
Witness after witness was brought—false witnesses, 
too, perjured witnesses ; but their testimony agreed 
not with one another. There was, indeed, that 
traitor Judas, who might have been summoned to 
tell what had been spoken in the secret councils, 
but under the Jewish law one witness was not enough 
to condemn to death, and Judas Iscariot’s testimony 
unsupported by other testimony would have been 
without avail. 

The morning sun was creeping up the east. The 
golden glory of the coming day was flooding the 
council chamber. The priests and scribes began to 
fear that their victim would escape them, and that 
they would be unable to bring such testimony of 


' From “* Life of Jesus of Nazareth ’’ (Isaac Goldstein). 
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blasphemy as would sustain conviction even in that 
packed tribunal. At last the High Priest ventured 
on a buld and audacious experiment. He put Jesus 
Christ himself on the witness stand. He adminis- 
tered the Jewish oath in the form in which the 
Jewish oath was then administered: * I adjure thee 
by the living God that thou tell us whether thou art 
the Son of God.” Jesus interposed his remonstrance : 
“ If I tell you,” he said, * you will not believe. If I 
question you, you will not answer. If I should 
prove my innocence, you would not let me go.” Still 
the High Priest persisted. “I adjure thee that 
thou tell us by the living God whether thou be the 
Messiah.” Jesus might have refused to answer. 
He did not. “Thou shalt see,” he said, “ the Son 
of man coming in the clouds of glory to judge the 
world. The relations between me and you will be 
reversed. You will stand before my judgment bar. 
I will sit upon the judgment throne.” The priest 
again persisted in his demand. “Art thou indeed 
the Son of God?” Jesus answered with a clear, 
ringing, simple statement, “I am.” One may imag- 
ine the hush that fell upen the court, and the crowd 
outside looking in through the windows, for the mo- 
ment, as the High Priest rent his clothes, as the 
High Priest was bound to do in conviction of blas- 
phemy and in token of his judgment, as the Eng- 
lish judge puts the black cap on his head when he 
pronounces sentence of death. And the whole 
court, waiting not for the secret ballot required by 
the Jewish law, cried out: “ He is guilty of death, 
he is guilty of death !” 


Oar Christian faith, that faith which the great 
Evangelical Church of Christendom holds, in the 
divine character of Jesus of Nazareth, does not 
depend upon any interweaving of texts of Script- 
ure or upon any doubtful deductions. In this 
supreme and awful moment of his life, when he 
stood face to face with death, under the solemn 
sanction of his oath, when he was under the highest 
obligation to sweep away misconstructions and mis- 
apprehensions, if they existed—then, in that great 
hour, he swore before that court and high heaven 
that he was the Son of God and the Judge of 
humanity. If this he was not, he would have 
been rightly adjudged guilty of blasphemy. 

Lest this shall seem a forced conclusion, a picture 
of imagination, listen to the late Judge Greenleaf, 
law professor at the time of his death in Har- 
vard Law School: “If we regard Jesus simply as 
a Jewish citizen, and with no higher character, his 
conviction seems substantially right in point of law, 
though the trial were not legal in all its forms. For, 
whether the accusations were founded on the first 
or second commands in the Decalogue, or on the 
law laid down in the thirteenth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, or that in the eighteenth chapter and 
twentieth verse, he had violated them all by as- 
suming to himself powers belonging alone to 
Jehovah; and even if he were recognized as a 
prophet of the Lord, he was still obnoxious to pun- 
ishment, under the decision in the case of Moses 
and Aaron, before cited. It is not easy to perceive 
on what ground his conduct could have been de- 
fended before any tribunal, unless upon that of his 
superhuman character. No lawyer, it is conceived, 
would think of placing his defense on any other 
basis.”’ 

This is the ground of our faith in Jesus as the 
Divine Son of God. In this supreme hour of his 
life, when the claim meant death to himself, when, 
if it were false, it meant falsity running through 
all human history and to all time, he claimed 
divinity under the solemn sanction of his oath and 
in the presence of eternity. There is no room to 
build a tomb to Jesus of Nazareth beside the tomb 
of Confucius of China, Buddha of India, Socrates 
of Greece. He was either less than a philosopher 
or more thana man. He was either the Son of 
God or to be acquitted of blasphemy only by being 
regarded as an enthusiast. He was either deserv- 
ing of condemnation or he is entitled to the highest 
1 gad and allegiance that human hearts can give 

im. 


Those who begin life with Christ as Saviour, 
Guide, Helper, eternal Friend, and who are hon- 
estly trying to serve him, may be sure that he will 
rejoice over them, and remember them, even though 
their names may not be emblazoned on any great 
world-roll of honor. They will hear their names in 
the roll-call of eternity. They will be reecived into 
the presence of the King “ more than conquerors.” 


1 Examination of the Testimony of the Four Evangelists 
1 ue Ki — of the Trial of Jesus. By Simon Green 
ear, 
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HUMANITY CROWNED IN CHRIST. 
By tHE Rev. J. Westsy 


‘** But we see not yet allthings putunderhim. But we see 
Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels, for the 
suffering of death crowned with glory and honor, that he 
: be ae of God should taste of death for every man.’’— 
AN cannot greatly live, or nobly strive, 

without the inspiration and sustaining 
strength of faith and hope. These are 
what constrain and nerve to generous 
! devotion and patient toil. And so they 
are necessary to that genial interest and fruitful 
activity in human affairs in which our nature finds 
its best unfolding. One cannot take to his heart a 
selfish content in personal ease and affluence, nor 
even in personal virtue, and live thereon, without 
becoming dwarfed and shriveled in soul. Man 
wants to see something fair and good shaping itself 
in the complex loom of time, and to be assured that 
there are sovereign laws which secure the result, 
making the web indestructible. And when the 
phases of current life, and the set and tendency of 
social drift, afford but dubious evidence of the de- 
sired progress, the bravest heart will feel depres- 
sion, and gloom becloud the brightest spirit. 

To, this feeling the words we have made our 
text speak in directive and assuring suggestion. 
Admitting in terse but ample statement the imper- 
fection which the current phases of human history 
present, they point our faith-vision, in the bewil- 
derment which seems blindness, to the prophesying 
achievements of him who, as man, and for man’s 
behoof, has conquered and is already crowned. 

The first part of our text distinctly recognizes 
the facts to which we have referred. It says con- 
cerning man: “ We see not yet all things put under 
him.” That is, man is not yet come to his true 
estate. He is not exercising that sovereignty over 
the turbulent forces within him and around him 
which is his divinely ordained prerogative; nor 
realizing the divine order of the world in a true 
viceregal sway, with the moral element in due as- 
cendency and control, and the material and physi- 
cal forces in obedient vassalage to their sceptered 
Lord. 

In the preceding context the writer, partly quot- 
ing and partly summarizing a passage from the 
earlier Scriptures, says concerning man: “ Thou 
madest him a little lower than the angels; thou 
crownedst him with glory and honor, and didst 
set him over the work of thy hands: thou hast put 
all things in subjection under his feet.” This is the 
fair ideal of man’s status in the scale of being and 
place and power in the world, according to the 
divine plan and purpose, as set forth in the Word 
of God. He is at the head of the visible creation, 
subordinate in rank only to the angelic intelligences ; 
and that to be outgrown in the upward processes 
of his development, so that eventually there shall 
be above him naught but God. 

There is no book that paints man’s picture so 
large as the Bible, or that sets before him so glori- 
ous a destiny. It tells us that God created man 
in his own image, and invested him with viceregal 
dominion over all his terrestrial works. And, in 
spite of man’s revolt from God, whereby his own 
scepter was broken and his own sovereignty lost, 
it predicts his ultimate realization through redeem- 
_ ing grace of this divine ideal; reveals the agencies 
and means of the uplifting and royalizing process, 
and shows us in glowing prophecy and inspiring 
promise the grand result in a crowned and glorified 
humanity. 

Man is but an insignificant and puny object in 
the world of physical forms and forces. If physi- 
cal bulk and prowess were the test of greatness, 
man would have to take range as a creature of com- 
paratively low grade. But they are not, and, how- 
ever impressed one may be with the magnitude and 
might of the objects around him, he knows that he 
i8 greater than they. Many of the animals excel 
man in strength and fleetness, but he is lord and 
master of them all. The mountains rise in stately 
grandeur about him, sloping upward, like a great and 
noble architecture, from his familiar earth toward the 
heaven he pants for, and filling him with wonder and 
awe; but they feel not the impression of their own 
sublimity, and know neither their history nor use. 
Oceans roll in majesty before him; but they hear 
not the music of their booming chorus, know not the 
law of their own restless and resistless currents, nor 
feel the mystery their heaving billows hide. Stars 
revolve in the solemn spaces around him, whose 
vastness makes the very earth he treads seem, as 
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it were, a speck in creation; but he measures 
their distances and dimensions, calculates the veloc- 
ity of their movements, analyzes in the spectrum 
their chemical constitution, and formulates the laws 
which they unconsciously obey. Heat and electric- 
ity are mighty cosmic energies; but he has tamed 
them to service, has yoked them to his engines 
and dispatched them upon his errands; and he is 
slowly but surely extending his dominion over 
them. Storms swep the earth on which he dwells 
with relentless and desolating fury, bat he is learn- 
ing to trace their course, measure their force, and 
forecast their coming; and one day they will be 
regarded as but the intenser activity of serviceable 
power. And even the tornado and the earthquake 
shall yet give up their secrets and be robbed of 
their terrors. And all this because man’s intellect 
is a diviner energy than any that acts in the physi- 
cal sphere, and must eventually prevail over every 
force that is merely physical, unless it be “ wounded 
with its own scepter and crushed with its own 
crown.” 

Bat it is in the moral realm that man’s most re- 
gal faculties come into play. The power of self- 
conquest and self-government, of subjugating the 
lower elements of his being, whose proper relation 
is subserviency to the higher, whose function is to 
sway; the power of rising superior to passion and 
all that passion is related to, not by impairing or 
enfeebling the basic forces, but by the ascendency 
of the higher forms of personal energy; the power 
of knowing and loving God, of striving intelligently 
after conformity to his character and accordance 
with his will, of holding spiritual communion with 
him, and having the life replenished from the full 
and affluent fount of his—this it is that constitutes 
man a truly kingly being. 

But we do not yet see this divine dignity and 
dominion fully realized by man in the actual phases 
of current life. Wedo not see it in any depart- 
ment, nor on any scale, in any social aggregation, 
sacred or civic, nor in the achievements of any, 
even the most eminent, individuals. Man still 
serves where he should rule, obeys where he should 
command, and cowers and cringes, weakly bows 
and basely yields, where he should stand in a god- 
like strength and authority. 

Appetite and habit, selfishness and lust, custom 
and prejudice, still hold him in ignoble vassalage. 
He does not yet stand with a conquered world be- 
neath his feet, and the crown of a sovereign man- 
hood on his brow; nor is he yet, by intelligence 
and temperance, godliness and philanthropy, union 
with God and loving helpfulness toward man, fit 
for accession to his divine inheritance. And when 
we view society on anything like an extended scale, 
in even the foremost Christian lands, this ideal 
seems still far from realization. If the actual 
achievements of humanity were“all we had to look 
to and base our hope upon, the prophecy of man’s 
ultimate destiny would be vague as oracle ever 
uttered. 

But it is not all. Our text points us to some- 
thing else, vision of which counteracts our depres- 
sion, and starts in our anxious and yearning hearts 
the clarion joy of an anticipative but assured tri- 
umph. “ We see not yetall things put under him. 
But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than 
the angele, tor the suffering of death crowned with 
glory and honor.” 

Humanity has conquered, and is already crowned. 
The divine ideal of humanity has been realized, 
and man’s proper dignity and dominion are facts of 
actual achievement. A man shares the throne of 
infinite and sovereign power. Stupendous thought, 
stupendous fact !—the scepter of universal empire is 
to-day in human hands! Our nature has climbed to 
the very summit of being. There is one human being 
who is no longer a little lower than the angels, but 
before whom the princedoms and powers, thrones 
and dominions, of heaven bow in profound and 
adoring loyalty, and to whom the powers of 
earthly empire, whether they recognize it or not, 
are subservient and tributary ; yea, whose kingdom 
ruleth over all. 

That Jesus is king of kings and lord of lords is 
not a mere theological dogma, but a precious, vital, 
and inspiring truth. The conquest aud coronation 
of Jesus are not a mere episode in our race's his- 
tory. Jesus achieved his victory and exaltation, 
not for himself alone, but as the leader of the des- 
tinies of humanity. View that life of his, in its 
lowliness and poverty, its intense struggles, its bit- 
ter suffering, its sublime devotion, and its perfect 
and conquering virtue; how human it is through- 
out! We have recently considered the transcend- 
ent wonder of the incarnation as we commemorated 
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the glad event. But what profound and exbau ‘t- 
less interest invests it! For man to be only a little 
lower than the angels is greatness, and human 
grandeur has scarcely received more striking expo- 
sition than in the statement. But for him to come 
into this state, to be born a helpless human babe, 
and to pass through the stages of a human develop- 
ment, was humiliation, involving mighty and meas- 
ureless condescension. 

It is not, however, the transcendent wonder of the 
event that now interests us, but its sublime import. 
What does it mean? What was it for? Was it 
that in a true relation he might make atonement 
for human sin? Yes; but that is but a partial an- 
swer. Was it that he might reveal God, not only 
telling, but, by the winning beauty of a life of love, 
showing what the eternal Father is? Yes; but 
this also is only a partial answer. Was it that he 
might reveal man, setting forth in the achieve- 
mente and attainments of his life the possibilities of 
ours? Yes; but neither does this compass the 
complete design. It was expressly and comprehen- 
sively for this, that as man and in man’s behalf he 
might fight over again the battle men had fought 
and lost, and, with all the disadvantage of the 
altered circumstances, achieve victory where man 
had suffered defeat. 

And this he has done, grandly, completely, 
and in a human strength. His divinity was real, 
but its energy was latent in the conflicts of the per- 
sonal life. His virtue was a human virtue; his 
victory a human victory. How strategie and dire 
the assault upon him! The tempter came to him in 
the wilderness, and made the divine Sonship, of 
which he had just received the divine attestation, 
the basis of his subtle suggestions. “Ifthou be the 
Son of God, draw upon thy prerogative. Why hunger 
when a word will furnish supplies ? Command that 
these stones become bread.” Why await the tardy 
development of faith in a prejudiced people? “ Cast 
thyself from this lofty pinnacle. These circling 
angels shall upbear thy descending form; the peo- 
ple thronging the temple area shall witness the 
miracle, and thy messiahship shall be established.” 
These suggestions being repelled, bolder proposal is 
made. “Thou hast come to recover this revolted 
province from my sway. Survey the ample domain. 
Behold the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them. I am its accepted ruler, but | will resign in 
thy favor for a mere obeisance. Recognize my 
actual, though usurped, sovereignty ; receive it as 
my gift, and it is thine.” But the Saviour said: 
“* Get thee behind me, Satan; I take it not on such 
terms. I will reclaim it by the conquering might 
of love.” And on he went to lay the foundations 
of empire in sacrificial love, with tragic consumma- 
tion thereof on Calvary. “Therefore God hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name that is 
above every name, that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow.” 

Then man is redeemed. The personal triumph 
shall be repeated in the historic issue. To him shall 
every knee bow. As surely as Jesus conquered 
and is now on the throne, so surely shall the world 
be won to him, and the personal triumph culminate 
in universal empire. 

My hope for the world rests on this, not on the 
indications of its actual progress ; not on the spread 
of arts and science, civilization, and the fair human- 
ities, but on the relation of Jesus to the race, and 
the prophetic significance of his personal achieve- 
ments as its redeeming head. And so my hope for 
the world fails not when evidences of an advancing 
progress and clear indications of a sure and benign 
result are wanting; nor even when, in the refluent 
tides, counter currents, and whirling eddies of his- 
toric movement, other signs appear. 

Jesus is in history, in his patience as in his power. 
We see not yet all things put under him in the sub- 
jection of a loving loyalty, but we shall see his 
empire fully established; and every loving, loyal 
heart shall share his triumph, and have its personal 
parallel. In this faith I live and labor, wait and 
hope. 

O eyes that are weary with vigil, and aching with 
pain, and blinded with sorrow, look up! Jesus is 
on the throne. 

Ye who are keeping aloof from Jesus are neglect- 
ing the grandest privilege and sublimest relation 
your life can know. Ye are walking in your own 
shadow, and are out of step with the best move- 
ment of the world. 


Nothing but the blood of Christ can wash out the 
foul stains of my life; and that will doit. As 
surely as sin is death, Christ is life.—{ ‘I. Adam. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


PRAISE SERVICE.- SINGERS.— WHAT IS OUR 
SONG? 


(Is. li., 1-16; Eph. v., 19; Col. iii., 16.) 


HE sweet Psalmist of Israel wrote, ‘‘ Be- 

cause thy loving-kindness is better than 
life, my lips shall praise thee.” Though 
we may not be able to voice our praise 
as tunefully as he, our lips should not 
be silent, for God has wrought wonderful de- 
liverances for us as well as for Israel's king. 
Again, he says, “It is good to sing praises unto our 
God, for it is pleasant; and praise is comely.” 
Poets have imagined that the movement of all 
growing things, the song of birds and the hum of 
insects, are the offering of praise to the Creator. 
When the venerable Bede became blind with age, 
he could not forbear to preach the Gospel to men, 
so he used to have a boy to guide him as he went 
through the villages on his errand of love. A 
legend says that one day the boy, inspired by the 
spirit of mischief, led him to a valley covered with 
rocks and piles of stones, and told him that many 
people were waiting there to hear him. Joyfully 
the aged man began to preach, the tears flowing 
freely as he told of the love of God. He ended 
with the Lord’s Prayer, and when he repeated the 
ascription of praise, “Thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory,” from the rocks of the 
valley there rose a mighty shout of “ Amen” and 
“Amen.” In terror the boy confessed his sin. 
The father reproved him, saying, “ Hast thou not 
read, ‘If these should hold their peace, the stones 
would immediately cry out’?” The wonder is that 
man, for whom God has done so much, should fail 
to add his voice to the ever-ascending song of 
praise. 
The pilgrims going up to Jerusalem to keep the 
feast cheered the way with the songs of Zion. As 
we journey heavenward our song should be a thanks- 
giving for the mercy and goodness of God, a song 
of trust concerning the rest of the way, and a song 
of the glory of the city to which we are going. 
The “new song” will have Jesus for its theme. 
Shall we not sing of him now? The songs 
that are sung most often in our prayer-meetings 
are of Jesus; they are the sweetest that can be 
sung beside our dead. Let us then have Jesus 
for our friend; let us so love him that when 
our lips are opened we may show forth his 
praise. 

Philosophers tell us that every sound ends in 
music; whether this be true or not, certain it is 
that the heartfelt praise of the humblest child is 
melodious to God, even if it is not rhythmical or 
musical to the ears of men. The song on the lips 
is the sign of joy in the heart. “ The heart that 
trusts forever sings,” and though we may not frame 
the words, our loving submission and patient wait- 
ing make melody in the darkest night. When the 
tears are all wiped away, the battle over and the 
victory won, we shall join in the song that no 
man could learn but the redeemed from the earth. 
Often, when hard beset and well-nigh overcome, 
we feast our thought upon this revelation, and fancy 
that we can see our loved ones as they join now in 
the song; but the gate closes, and, like the dreamer 
in Bedford jail, we wish ourselves among them. 
Have patience ! we shal] sing the song of heaven in 
God’s good time, and it may be that on the heights 
of glory we shall find that our earth-song was the 
sweet prelude to our song of victory. 

References: Deut. xxxi., 19; 1 Chron. vi., 31, 
o2; Ps. xxii.. 3, 25—xxxii., 7, 11—xxxiv., 1, 2— 
xlii., 8—li., 15—) xiii , 3—)xxxvii., 7—xevi., 1-4~— 
civ., dd3—exix., 54—exivii, 1; Is. xxx , 29—xxxv., 
4-6—li., 7, 8; Hos. ii, 14, 15; Zeph. iii., 14-17 ; 
Maik xiv, 26; Luke xxiv., 52,53; Acts xvi. 25; 
“73 xill., 15; Jas. v., 13; Rev. xiv, 2, 3—xix., 

, 6. 

Daily Readings: (2) Ps. Ixvi., 1-20; (2) Is., 
xii., 1-6; (3) Ps. xxx., 1-12; (4) Acts iii. 1-11; 
(5) Ps. c., 1-5: (6) Acts ii., 41-47; (7) Is. li, 
1-16 ; Eph. v.. 19; Col. iii., 16 
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Important church dedications on Sunday of this 
week were those of the New York Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Brooklyn and of the West End 
Presbyterian Chapel in this city at 105th Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue. The cost of the former building 
was about $200,000; the dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Bishop Vincent, Bishop Foss preaching in 
the morning. It is one of the handsomest church edi- 
fices in Brooklyn. 


1 For the week beginning November 2, 1890. 
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RELIGIous News. 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


HERE is a good deal in the present movements 

of thought among the Scottish churches to in- 
terest the student of ecclesiastical history. After 
being in a lethargic state for several years past, the 
Church of Scotland has at length got a grievance 
and a sensation. The grievance is the looming 


‘cloud of Disestablishment ; the sensation is a some- 


what Quixotic crusade against the Episcopalianizing 
of Presbyterian forms of worship. Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent declaration in favor of the disestablishment 
of the Church of Scotland has thrown the leaders 
of that Church into a fever of excitement, and a 
violent speech by Professor Story, one of the 
Queen’s chaplains when north of the Tweed, has 
spread the agitation contagion over almost the en- 
tire Church. 

One result has been the infusion of new blood 
into an almost defunct society, known as “ The 
Committee on Church Interests,” which was formed 
in 1882 for the purpose of guarding the political 
interests of the Church. Branches of this society 
are now being formed all over the land, but some 
ministers of my acquaintance have not, thus far, 


seen it to be their duty to take any active steps in. 


the matter in their respective parishes. ‘They have 
a shrewd suspicion that the agitation is, partly at 
least, intended to serve as an obstacle to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule proposals, and, being thorough 
Liberals, they object to being made cat’s-paws for the 
Unionist party. All the same, I fear the veteran 
Literal leader has been ill advised by his friends 
in Scotland as to the real state of the country regard- 
ing disestablishment. He has trasted too much to 
the reports given him by Lord Aberdeen, and Lord 
Aberdeen, in turn, has trusted too much to Prin- 
cipal Rainy. 

It is imperatively necessary to distinguish between 
disestablishment in England and disestablishment 
in Scotland. In England disestablishment may be, 
and is, demanded on the score of the existence of the 
State Church being a grievance; in Scotland the 
battle will have to be fought purely on the ground 
of principle. Ministers of the Established Church 
in Scotland work most amicably with their brethren 
of all denominations ; in England such conduct is 
the rare exception. I know many sturdy Noncon- 
formists, both among ministers and laymen, who 
have no wish to see the Church of Scotland dises- 
tablished ; and I am confident that if the Liberals 
make Scottish disestablishment one of the planks of 
their platform at the next general election they will 
be routed at the polls. 

Not so much importance must be attached to the 
crusade against the movement for reducing to order 
what Professor Story has termed “the rudely 
chaotic ” condition of Scottish public worship. More 
than thirty years ago the late Dr. Robert Lee be- 
came keenly alive to the fact that the bare and life- 
less Presbyterian form of service was driving many 
Scotsmen into the fold of Episcopalianism, and in 
that conviction may be found the fountain-head of 
the movement for improving the form of public 
worship in the Church of Scotland. Dr. Lee had 
to suffer fierce persecution for his efforts to retain 
in the Presbyterian faith those of its sons and 
daughters who yearned for a more devotional and 
orderly form of worship than their forefathers en- 
joyed, but his labors have a permanent memorial 
to this day in the Church Service Society. This 
Society was formed in 1865 for the study of the 
ancient and modern liturzies of the Christian Chui ch, 
with a view to the preparation and publication of 
forms of prayer for public worship, ete. It is not 
needful to give even an outline of the useful work 
the Society has accomplished, but it is significant 
that while in 1870 it had only about 150 ministerial 
members, it has at present over 600. It is this 
Society and its work which are just now being at- 
tacked throughout the land. I have termed the 
agitation “‘ Quixotic,” for its two leaders may well 
be compared to the burlesque knight of La Mancha 
and his witless squire Sancho. The Don Quixote 
of the fray is the Rev. Jacob Primmer, of Dun- 
fermline, and his faithful follower is a Glasgow 
minister, the Rev. Robert Thomson. Mr. Primmer 
is a man of considerable polemic ability, and is 
certainly too quick-sighted to evolve a giant out of 
a windmill; but the comparison still holds good in 
its main point ; he is consumed with an ardent de- 
sire to remedy what no one save himself regards 
as an abuse. The Sancho is a much weaker man. 
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Perhaps there are hardly a dozen people in Scot- 
land who take Mr. Thomson seriously; the ma- 
jority would apply to him that expressive Scottish 
epithet “a blether.” In the operations of the 
Church Service Society Messrs. Primmer and Thom- 
son fancy they can discern a deep-laid Jesuitical 
plot for handing over the Church of Scotland to 
Rome, and hence their present agitation. But it 
is impossible to revive the persecuting spirit from 
which Dr. Lee endured so much, and the members 
of the Established Church are becoming too favor- 
ably impressed with the charms of a semi-liturgical 
service to heed the fulminations of Messrs. Prim- 
mer and Thomson. 

Within the past ten or twelve years a great change 
has taken place in the pulpit utterances of the Free 
Church—a change entirely on the side of more 
liberal thought. As the natural outcome of this, the 
sermons we hear from week to week are suffused 
with a more human sentiment, and the men who 
preach them are awakening to their responsibility 
with regard to the social problems of the time. 
Many of the younger ministers, including such men 
as the Rev. G. A. Smith, of Aberdeen—the author 
of a brilliant exposition of Isaiah—and the Rey. 
D. M. Ross, of Dundee, are, by their thorough 
grasp of the principles of political economy, well 
qualified to render solid service in guiding the social 
movements of the day. In Glasgow the coming 
winter will witness a determined effort to show that 
the Church is not merely a middle-class institution, 
but that she has a message to the nineteenth cent- 
ury poor. 

Perhaps your readers may be interested in a few 
facts concerning your next Yale lecturer, the Rey. 
James Stalker, D.D., of Glasgow. Quite recently 
he had to undergo a serious operation in consequence 
of his having strained his throat, but I am glad to 
report that he has now completely recovered, and 
that his voice has lost none of its wonted clearness 
or force. Dr. Stalker was ordained in 1874, and 
spent the first thirteen years of his ministry in 
Kirkealdy. In 1887 he removed to Glasgow, and 
his pastorate in the Scottish commercial metropvlis 
has been one unbroken success. Principal Rainy 
once described him as one who happily combines 
the man of thought and the man of action. This 
is an esoteric certificate. An outsider would char- 
acterize Dr. Stalker as essentially a man of action. 
And yet Dr. Rainy’s remark is absolutely true. 
There are two Dr. Stalkers; one of the study and 
another of the pulpit. The Dr. Stalker of the 
study is hardly inferior to any man in Scotland in 
scholarship, wide reading, and—it is whispered—in 
sympathy with the new thought; but the Dr. 
Stalker of the pulpit is a vivacious preacher, whose 
sermons never puzzle even the feeblest intellects, 
and whose declarations are listened to calmly by 
the most ultra-orthodox. All who know Dr. Stalker 
esoterically declare that he never does himself jus- 
tice in the pulpit; a failure which arises perhaps 
from an anxiety not to commit himself to one side 
or the other in the agitation over the “ heresies ”’ of 
Professors Dods and Brace. If Dr. Stalker would 
only once commit himself, if something could hap- 
pen to loose him from his bonds and let him go, he 
would be even a greater power than he already 
is. He has the Scottish caution to a painful degree; 
even among his own brethren in their private meet- 
ings he keeps the same strict guard over his lips. 
I think I can safely prophesy that his Yale lectures 
will be eminently successful. Himself one of the 
brightest preachers in a nation of preachers, pos- 
sessing to a marvelous degree the secret of felicitous 
illustration, and having a shrewd insight into hu- 
man nature, he cannot but influence the Yale stu- 
dents for good. He has chosen for his subject 
“ Preaching: Prophetic and Apostolic,” and will, 
I understand, analyze the methods of prophets and 
apostles in their efforts to gain the ear of the people. 

Of the United Presbyterian Church little can be 
said at present. Its ministers and people are ad- 
dressing themselves quietly to the work of the 
Christian Church, but mainly on the old lines. 
There is, however, one hopeful sign—the earnest- 
ness with which the Church, as a whole, is entering 
into the reopened discussion of the question of 
union with the Free Church. Whether the present 
movement will advance to more fruitful issues than 
the past it is impossible to say. Some of the more 
eager spirits in the Free Church are anxious to 
push the matter rapidly forward, but the leaders 
seem disposed to moderate their enthusiasm. The 
whole question was put into a compact form by the 
Rev. John Smith, of Edinburgh, in a private letter 
toa friend. Mr. Smith is the Dr. Stalker of the 
United Presbyterian Church, so far as preaching 
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goes, and was invited, it will be remembered, by 
Mr. Moody to attend his last Convention at North- 
field. These are Mr. Smith’s words: “In a sen- 
tence, my view is: (1) Disestablishment; and (2) 
then—but not till then—a reunited Presbyterian- 
ism, composed of three bodies, with perhaps a 
break-off from the Established Church to Episco- 
pacy. We may and will have, before, such co- 
operation as is sketched out in several overtures 
between Free and United Presbyterian churches, 
but nothing more.” H. C. S. 
GLAsGow, Scotland. 


PRESBYTERIAN REVISION. 


The Revision Committee of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly adjourned its meeting at Pittsburg last 
week. The only authoritative statement made by the 
Committee is as follows : 

“The Revision Committee of the General Assembly 
closed its first session to-day, to meet again in Washing- 
ton on February 4. The Committee met on the 7th 
inst. in the library of the Western Theological Semi- 
nary. Of the yg ong members, all were present but 
Dr. Hastings, of New York, and Barker Gummere, 
Esq., of Trenton, N. J., who were unable to attend on 
account of sickness. Dr. R. R. Booth, of New York, 
and Morris H. Stratton, of New Jersey, were chosen in 
their places. 

“The method of the Committee has been to read 
over the entire Confession, chapter by chapter, mark- 
ing for consideration such sections or paragraphs as 
were suggested by the Presbyteries or by the Commit- 
tee itself. Then they proceeded in order to consider 
the subjects noted, and to act provisionally upon 
changes proposed, whether by elimination, substitution, 
or addition. The chief discussions of the Committee 
were upon chapters 3, 6, 9,and 10. Many of the questions 
raised were referred to committees to report at the 
adjourned meeting at Washington. Changes were 
made, subject to revision, in chapter 3, sections 3, 4, 5, 
and 7 ; inchapter 4, section 1 ; in chapter 6, section 4 ; 
chapter 7, sections 4, 5, 6 ; chapter 10, sections 2 and 3. 

“ The discussions of the Committee have been thor- 
oughly harmonious, and the agreements reached thus 
far practically unanimous. The Committee have been 
confirmed in the belief that a report will be finally 
adopted which will receive the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and be adopted by the Presbyteries. 
During the interval from now until the session at Wash- 
ington the committeemen will carefully consider all 
the changes made, and will reach a final conclusion. 
A sub-committee will then be appointed to draft a con- 
fession in conformity with the — desire. The 
will put it into clear, terse, and concise English, an 
report to the whole Committee at its meeting just 
prior to the meeting of the General Assembly. ‘he 
last meeting of the Bensudtten will probably be held 
either in Buffalo or Cleveland.” 

The New York Presbytery has appointed the follow- 
ing committee on methods of revision: The Rev. Drs. 
George Alexander, C. A. Briggs, John Hall, John C. 
Bliss, Messrs. Logan C. Murray and John C. Tucker, 
and Professor J.J. Stevenson. 


THE KING’S HOUSEHOLD OF BIBLE READERS. 


This organization was started in 1885, in the city .of 
Philadelphia, by the Rev. Edwin H. Bronson. It pro- 
vides for the reading of the Bible in four years. ‘Che 
first year the historical books are studied, and, in pos- 
session of their facts, the student may intelligently in- 
terpret the teachings of the poetical,  gmeys and 
epistolary books, read duriug second, third, and fourth 
years. 

Systematic, consecutive reading and note-making, 
with reviews, are its distinctive features. It aims to 
give its members a thoughtful familiarity with every 
part of the Bible text. No one can faithfully pursue 
this course without compassing this end. 

It enters its sixth year with much encouragement. 
From those who have finished the course come words 
of enthusiastic praise. After receiving the certificate 
many join the new class and go over the course, saying 
they cannot do without it. New members say: “ This 
is just what we need; we find it very helpful.” 

_ Allare invited to join the Class of 1894, now form- 
ing. For full particulars, send one-cent stamp to 

SALEM, N, J. Mrs. E. H. Bronson. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Ata meeting of the Connecticut Christian En- 
deavor Societies just held in Willimantic the reports 
showed that there are now 376 societies and 23 unions 
in the State, with an aggregate membership of 23,000, 
and 4,000 members outside of the unions, making a 
total membership of 27,000. 

—A dispatch from London to the New York “ Her- 
ald” of last week, Tuesday, says : “ A service of recor - 
ciliation with Almighty God for the dishonor recently 
done to his sanctuary 4 suicide took place yesterday 
in St.’ Paul's Cathedral in the presence of a large con- 
gregation. The services proceeded in the usual order 
until after the third collect. Then a special anthem 
was sung. After this the Bishop of London, address- 
ing the congregation from within the chancel rails, said 
that a fortnight ago a man not responsible for his ac- 
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tions took his life in that cathedral. They knew not 
whether any sin of that man’s had contributed to the 
confusion of his brain which ended in his destroying 
himself, but they all knew that all alike were partakers 
in sin, and it was fitting that they should publicly 
acknowledge that they were all sinners and ask 

in his mercy to look favorably on all their worship, 
and that they might feel more deeply what was the 
meaning of that mysterious evil which every now and 
then showed itself in such deeds. The service closed 
with a blessing. It is said that there have been four 
or five suicides in the cathedral in the last forty years, 
but this is the first time that such a service has been 
held.” 

—The Eastern Synod of the Reformed Church in the 
United States held its annual session in Reading, Pa., 
last week. 

—November 9-15 is appointed as the week of prayer 
for young men. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—G. H. Whiteman was installed as pastor of the church in 
Harwood, N. D., on September 24. 

—W.S. Kelsey, assistant pastor of the Union Church. 
Worcester, Mass , accepts a call as assistant at the Berkeley 
Temple. Boston. 

—L. J. Luethi, of Oberlin College, accepts a call to Free- 
dom, Ohio. 

—W. E. Dawson accepts a call to East Tacoma, Wash. 

—A. R. Crawford, of Bethel, Vt., has resigned. 

—G. R. Wilson accepts a call to Genoa Bluffs, lowa. 

—H. M. Perkins, of Dunstable, Mass., accepts a call to 


t. 

—F. B. Noyes, of Andover Seminary, accepts a call to be- 
come pastor of the church at Cannon City, and assistant pas- 
tor of the church at Faribault, Minn. 

—Smith Baker, D.D., was installed tor of Park 
Avenue Church in Minneapolis, Minn., on ber 13. Ser- 
mon by Dr. E. B. Webb, of Boston. 
wee C. Dennison died at Middlefield, Mass , Octo- 

rill. 

—W.S. Woolworth was installed as pastor of the church 
in Wymore, Neb., on October 7. 

—C.5S. Young has become pastor of the church in Jones- 


—E. E. Day declines a call to the Second Church of Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
—W. D. Margrave accepts a call to Mound City, Il. 
les Evans, of Chandlerville, Ill., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Samuel H. Hall, a retired minister, died in Newark, 
N.J., on October 9, at the age of fifty-three. 

—A. A. Hughey, of Auburn, N. Y.. accepts a call to the 
church of St. Charles, Mo. 

—T. L. Hewes, of Shelbyville, Ind., has received a call 
from the First Church of er Cal. 
rune ‘ A Pugh has been installed as pastor of the church in 

o, Il. 

—W. H. Hoffman, of Muir, Mich., has resigned. 

—Rollo Branch accepts a call to West Salem and Bangor, 

is. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—George H. Hite, of Parkersburg, W. Va.. accepts a call 
to the First Methodist Church of ary 

—Edward M. McGuffey, assistant in Holy Trinity Church 
(P. E.), Brooklyn, N. Y., declines a call to Mansfield, Ohio, 
and accepts one to St, James’s Church, Newtown, L. I. 

—C, H. Brown has become pastor of the Baptist church 
of Willington, Conn. 

—J. B Herr, D.D., of Milwaukee, Wis., has received a 
call from the Baptist church of Norwich, Conn., over which 
he was formerly pastor. 

—H. W. Jackson, of Richmond, Va., has received a call 
from St. John’s Chureh (P. E.), Bridgeport, Conn. 

—Thomas Rambant, a prominent Baptist educator and 
preacher, died in Hamilton, N. Y., last Thursday. 

— George M. Hills. formerly rector of St. Mary’s Church 
(P. E.), Burlington, N.J., died in Tacoma, Wash., October 1. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a rep either through the columns of ee or by personal 
letter. answer be given as promptly as practicable. |} 


1. Cardinal Newman was a ** Cardinal Deacon; what 
difference is there between Cardinal Bishops, Cardinal 
Priests, and Cardinal Deacons? 2. 1 Kings xix., 11, tells 
that “‘the Lord passed by,”’ in connection with a wind that 
rent mountains and broke rocks in pieces. How are we to 
interpret the statement that “the Lord was not in the wind, 
earthquake, or fire’? Were not these special manifestations 
of God to the prophet ? A. La Fe 


1. The same relative difference as between ordinary 
bishops, priests, and deacons. The term “cardinal ” 
here denotes a superiority of rank, which originated 
in the fact that a permanent, in distinction from a 
transient, position belonged to the person so called. 
Hence greater influence and ultimately higher rank. 
2. The best commentary on this text is in Conder’s 
noble hymn, beginning 

‘* Beyond, beyond that boundless sea.”’ 


The idea of the sacred writer seems to be that God, in 
his fullness, is not a destroying power, but a gracious 
presence. 


1. If the death of the body does not fix the eternal condi- 
tion of the soul, if it is still subject to influences which tend 
to bring it into oneness with its Maker, why may we not pray 
for the dead as for the living? Is this the custom of those 
who believe in probation after death, or in the ultimate 
restoration of all to divine favor? If not, why not ? 

2. Ll think of God as ** not willing that any should perish,” 
as ready. anxious to welcome the penitent prodigal, and to 
grant him full forgiveness ; as not needing to be propitiated 
or persuaded, for “if the wicked forsake his way and re- 
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turn unto the Lord, he will abundantly pardon.” If this is 
the attitude of God toward the sinner, is it not wrong to 
represent Christ as interceding with God, as if he would per- 
suade him to receive and pardon? In what, then, does the 
intercessory work of Christ consist ? Ss. 

1. No one knows to what extent prayer for the dead 
is practiced by those Protestants who believe the dead to 
be still open to redeeming influences. Such a belief 
would naturally tend to such prayer. 

2. Intercession for us cannot be literally attributed 
to Christ. Figuratively it is appropriate to speak of 
him as our intercessor. He, as the Saviour of man, 
constitutes by himself and by his work a prevailing 
eause for continual gifts of grace, as Paul argues in 
Rom. viii., 32. 


1. Please tell me if it is customary for clergymen of any 
denomination, who have had the degree conferred upon them, 
to have D.D. engraved upon their visiting cards ? 


2. Also kindly give me some information in regard to the 
claim of the Episcopalian Church to be the only true 
Church? What is their Bible authority ? What right have 


they to exelude from their fellowship clergymen who hold 
different religious opinions, and why are God’s ministers 
not recognized as such by this one denomination ? 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

1. We think there are comparatively few who do so. 
2. We do not understand the Episcopalian Church to 
make such an assertion, though some Episcopalians are 
understood to do so. But Dean Stanley says: “ Noex- 
isting church can find any pattern or platform of its 
government in those early [apostolic] times.” The 
Episcopalian clergymen who assisted in Ur. Abbott’s 
installation represent the convictions of very many 
Episcopalians. 


In view of numerous inquiries that reach us touching 
the inspiration of the Bible and the nature of the 
Divine Revelation therein, an arrangement has been 
made by which a pamphlet, entitled The Evolution o7 
Revelation, will be forwarded to any person remitting 
to The Christian Union three cents in stamps, to cover 
the cost of wrapping and postage. The pamphlet 
thus offered to our inquiring friends has been described 
in a review by the “‘ Independent ” as “ rich, suggestive, 
and most helpful” to such as have not been able to 
settle their faith in the divineness and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. Address “Inquiring Friends,” this 
office. 


In your issue of October 2 ‘* Subscriber ”’ desires to know 
how to remove grease safely from a valuable pamphlet. 
Such a question is often raised in a household with reference 
to a great variety of valuable articles where washing with 
soap or alkalies is either impracticable or highly inconven- 
ient. ‘There is one method which is more simple and gen- 
eral in its applications to a great variety of cases and of sub- 
stances than any other known to me. layer of some 
perfectly clean white. bibulous powder, quite dry, at least a 
quarter of an inch thick, should be spread evenly over the 

rease spot, so as to overlap its edges; one or more sheets or 
ayers of paper or cloth should be laid upon the powder ; if 
racticable, a flat-iron, heated as high as the material will 
Sons without injury, should be pressed upon the upper side 
of the paper or cloth and be allowed to remainthere. If the 
spot is stubborn, this process can be repeated, with change 
of the powder. Where heat is not admissible, a very heavy 
ressure should be applied, and if necessary kept up for 
ays. In taking out grease spots from the leaves of a book 
nothing further is needed than to place the powder over the 
spot between the leaves, and, applying a heavy pressure, 
keep it up for several days. Among available white pow- 
ders, common magnesia (*‘ magnesia alba’’) is probably the 
best, and next, French chalk ; starch and flour will answer, 
but are less effective. The magnesia will not be likely to 
affect tinted paper if quite dry. W. B.D. 


A hardwood growth does not invariably follow a pine 
growth, or vice versa. Certain conditions may, and among 
them human interference does frequently, favor such an 
alternation. ‘The philosophy of the distribution of trees in 
the mixed forest and of this alternation is largely the same ; 


a pine growth when there 
was no seed year—some pines bear full seed only every three 
to five years—and those hardwoods which were vegetating 
under the shade of the pines, often unobserved, will at once 
shoot up under the changed light conditions, reinforced by 
the prolific-seeding, quick-growing birches, poplars, etc., 
that delight and develop only in full enjoyment of light. 
But it is a fallacy to believe that such changes are invariable 
universal. . E. Fernow, 
Chief Forestry Division, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


A correspondent, ** K.,’’ asks in your column of Inquirin 
Friends, ** Why is it that a hardwood growth invariably fol- 
lows a pine growth, and vice versa ?”’ Tome that pines con- 
tain but very little potash, and are a natural preven of sand 
soils. Now, sand or silica is of an acid nature, and by itsel 
will not support vegetation requiring alkaline salts, such as 
potash, lime, soda, ete. Successive deposits of pine needles 
will furnish by their decay a small quantity of the needed 
alkaline salts. So that after a growth of pine has been de- 
stroyed it will be succeeded by a hardwood growth, but of 
inferior, dwarf kinds, such as pin and serub oaks, ete., the 
nutriment not being sufficient to develop a full, vigorous 
growth. After the alkaline salts are exhausted, the soil will 
again revert to pine bearing, and so on ud oa 


I wish to obtain a copy of a pamphlet entitled ** The De- 
structive ldea in Education,”’ but, having no other know!l- 
edge of it than the bare title, I have been unable to trace it, 
ond write to inquire whether any one can supply any light 
on the subject through this column. W. H. H. 


What are the titles of the published works of J. L. 

Stephens, the archeologist, who - written on the ruins of 

Central America and Yucatan, and who are the ee ? 
M. D. 


For a work harmonizing evolution and Christianity do not 
omit calling the attention of “ L. B.”’ or other inquirer to 
** Continuous Creation,”’ by the Rev. Myron on 

Cc. C. H, 


— 
namely, omete to endure shade, possessed in a different 
degree by the various species, or necessity to have light for 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE GIUNTA SERIES.’ 


The “Giunta Series,’ of which three volumes 
have now been issued, gets its name from the 
famous Florentine printer. Books so thoroughly 
well made and so tasteful in detail and general 
design have rarely come from an American press. 
A. well proportioned page, clear, clean type, a paper 
without gloss and substantial without heaviness, a 
simple, elegant binding with Giunta’s crest as a 
design on a light buff cover, make these volumes 
attractive to the eye and the hand. The pub- 
lishers announce that the series is to contain only 
the very best work ; work which has the flavor of 
the finest literary quality. It was a happy thought 
to introduce the series by the republication of two 
short stories which have become English classics. 
Probably most discriminating lovers of English 
fiction would agree in assigning the first place 
among English short stories to “ Peg Woffington ’— 
one of those masterpieces which are a delight and 
_ @ resource for generations. The vivacity, human 
feeling, pathos, wit, and brilliancy of this story are 
quite inimitable. If Charles Reade had written 
nothing else, his fame would be secure. But 
‘Christie Johnstone” hardly falls below its com- 
panion volume; in a certain glorious out-of-door 
health and breeziness it is without a rival. 

It was a great compliment to Mr. Dobson to 
place his ‘* Four Frenchwomen ” in close proximity 
to Charles Reade’s masterpieces, and it was also 
a great test. Fortunately, Mr. Dobson is quite able 
to hold his own in any place where grace and beauty 
of English style are the “ open sesames ” of competi- 
tion. For Mr. Dobson's prose is quite as choice as 
his verse, and his verse has the delicate flavor, the 
inimitable fragrance, of the most perfect English 
style. He touches nothing which he does not re- 
fine; common things reveal an interior delicacy 
when his pen deals with them. ‘The old elegances 
of life, the studied finish, the elaborated grace, the 
gallantry and wit of phrase of the older society, 
have for him an attraction which is irresistible, and 
in yielding to their charm he reproduces them. No 
man knows better than he how to recall the spell 
of those vanished times; no man so lightly and 
with such apparent ease recovers the secret of that 
forgotten grace. But it is not the outward form 
which delights this most dainty and charming of 
the English poets; it is the ideal which very im- 
perfectly expressed itself in a highly elaborated 
code of manners and style of life which attracts 
him. No man is more simple, direct, and sound in 
aim and method than Mr. Dobson. He appz2als to 
the imagination even when his touch is lightest 
and his mood gayest. Pathos is never far off even 
where the masque is merriest, and there are beauti- 
ful gleams of tenderness where the verse runs with 
sparkling flow. 

The four Frenchwomen whose portraits are given 
in this volume are Mademoiselle de Corday, Madame 
Roland, the Princesse de Lamballe, and Madame de 
Genlis. Mr. Dobson has not attempted complete biog- 
raphy or extended characterization. Within nar- 
row compass he has told the significant part of 
each story, and then, with an easy grace, devoid of 
all appearance of assuming the judicial function, he 
has somehow conveyed a very real and natural im- 
pression of the personality. ‘There is no little art 
in this successful reproduction of a human face 
without any apparent effort; this quiet, simple 
reintroduction of a vanished figure. Mr. Dobson 
has written nothing more characteristic than this 
volume, and few things more charming. 


THE LIBRARY MILTON.’ 


This Library Edition of Milton is likely to take 
its place among the editions of great writers which 
may be regarded as finalities. It is very improba- 
ble that any new material relating either to Milton 
or his work will hereafter come to light, and it is 
highly improbable that Professor Masson has over- 
looked or omitted anything of moment. If there 
is any criticism to be made on this edition of the 
Puritan poet, it is that it contains too much, that it 
is almost overweighted with the results of painstak- 
ing and indefatigable scholarship. And yet such a 


1 Peg Woffington, by Charles Reade. Christie Johnstone, 
by Charles Reade. Four Frenchwomen, by Austin Dobson. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 12me. $1.25 each.) 

2 The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with Memoir, 
Introduction, Notes, and an Essay on ** Milton’s English and 
Versification,”’ by David Masson. (New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 3vols. Svo. $15.)| 
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work as this is a great satisfaction to the student of 
literature; it makes it possible to bring within a 
reasonable compass, under the roof of a private 
library, not only the entire body of a great poet’s 
work, but all the knowledge that exists concerning 
the conditions under which that work was done, the 
circumstances which modified it, the personal expe- 
rience which gave it color, everything, in fact, 
which is essential to a complete and intelligent 
study of a great writer. It is sixteen years since 
Professor Masson published his earlier edition of 
Milton. The present work contains all the matter 
which appeared in the earlier work, with certain ad- 
ditions, and also with certain editorial changes which 
are of distinct advantage to the later edition. The 
first and most important of these changes is the 
rearrangement of the poems according to their 
chronological order ; the first volume being devoted 
to the minor poems, ihe second to “‘ Paradise Lost,” 
* Paradise Regained,” and “Samson Agonistes,” 
and the third to the essay on Milton's “ Eng- 
lish and Versification” and to the notes on the 
poems. The chronological order is, all things 
considered, undoubtedly the most useful and con- 
venient order for the student. Collections of verse 
may be made to advantage on other principles, but 
a final and scholarly edition of the works of a 
classic ought to preserve the order of time in the 
development of the writer’s mind and in the 
sequence of his work. This is a matter of first 
importance to the student, and Professor Masson 
has shown great wisdom in the rearrangement of 
the earlier edition. To this edition has also been 
prefixed a somewhat extended memoir of Milton, 
in which special attention is paid to the chronology 
of his manuscripts, and to which is added a brief 
description with facsimile reproductions of speci- 
mens of Milton’s signature. Other and very im- 
portant editorial additions to the earlier edition are 
to be found in the introductions which preface the 
minor poems as well as the more extended poems. 
In these introductions Professor Masson has incor- 
porated all new knowledge which has come to light 
since 1874, and which bears upon the dates, the 
occasions, or the circumstance of the writing and 
publication of the poems. The most interesting of 
the Latin poems are accompanied in this edition 
with translations, in which the special effort has 
been’made to reproduce the style and rhythm of the 
original. A new section of the introduction to 
** Paradise Lost” is devoted to the old and much- 
discussed question of the nature and extent of 
Milton’s indebtedness to others for the original idea 
as well as for special illustrations, incidents, and 
characters in “ Paradise Lost.” It is hardly neces- 
sary at this late day to comment on the range and 
thoroughness of the literary scholarship revealed by 
this edition. The work is, in this respect, a very 
notable performance, and one in which English 
literary students have reason to feel an honorable 
pride. Without wasting valuable time over matters 
of no moment, Professor Masson has gone over the 
entire field of the Multonic literature with a truly 
German thoroughness. The work itself is issued 
in a form worthy of its noble substance. Three 
handsome octavo volumes, admirably printed from 
large type, with fair, wide margins, give to “ Para- 
dise Lost,” “ Comus,” “Il Penseroso,” and the 
whole cycle of Miltonic verse a worthy setting. 


FICTION AND THEOLOGY. 


We have found great profit in the various eco- 
nomic and ethical papers of Henry Wood, and now 
that his venture in fiction is before us we are predis- 

to favorable judgment. But it seems to us that 
Edward Burton (Boston: Lee & Shepard) will be gen- 
erally regarded as a story of more than ordinary merit. 
The conventional realistic lines are rejected; the fever- 
ish, perfervid dramatic intensity of much of our modern 
fiction does not appear ; of startling incident and vastly 
ingenious plot there is refreshing parsimony. But of 
high thinking in fields of optimistic outlook and of re- 
ligious meditation, expressed in the idealization of 
character, there is abundance. “Edward Burton” 
would be called a religious novel. The fundamental 
thought is the outworking of souls toward light and 
love trom the bondage of oppressive dogma and un- 
reasoning belief. But, unlike many religious novels, 
the story is not dull, nor does the movement drag. 

Utterly unlike “‘ Edward Burton ” is The Shadow ofa 
Dream, by W. D. Howells (Harper & Brothers), and, 
we may add, a story in which Mr. Howells in some re- 
spects appears utterly unlike himself. The peculiar 
mystery that shadows two lives, and the weird environ- 
ment of a corresponding psychology, are managed with 
the consummate skill of the veteran writer. ‘he tale 
is one that admits of no critical dissection that is not 
elaborate, and we will surrender to the reader the priv- 
ilege of analysis and comment for which we have not 
space, only pausing to assure him that the present work 
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possesses in unusual de all the delightful and fa- 
miliar qualities of Mr. Howells’s style. 
Of still different texture is the novel Xenia Repnina, 
a story of the Russia of to-day, by B. MacGahan, with 
an introduction by Verestchagin (New York : George 
Routledge & Sons). In this production the wife of the 
energetic war correspondent MacGahan, a lady of Rus- 
sian birth but American adoption, acquaints us with 
some of the characteristics of Russian society of the 
present generation. Some of these chapters are brill- 
iant, strong, and fascinating. And Verestchagin assures 
us that “the types are correct, the general sense of the 
situations true, and the outcome natural.” One other 
work of fiction carries us back to the time of St. Paul, 
and in Leah of Jerusalem, by Edward Payson Berry 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), we are pre- 
sented with pen-pictures of society and government in 
that day. Many of the situations are dramatic, and to 
the extent of our investigation the general historic 
properties are faithfully preserved. 
orsaking fiction for polemics, we have a brief 
but emg volume on Romanism by John Henry 
Hopkins, 8.T.D. (New York : Thomas Whittaker), in 
which the author carries on a very animated contro- 
a Monsignor Capel regarding the claims of 
the Romish Church, and also reviews Dr. Littledale’s 
book on “ The Petrine Claims.” Many portions of the 
correspondence between Dr. Hopkins and Monsignor 
Capel herewith submitted are discreditable enough, 
owing to the bitterness and rancor of the disputants. 
That Dr. Hopkins makes out a strong case against the 
pretensions of Rome is evident, but we do not like his 
method in debate, although not without provocation. 
——lIt is a pleasure to turn from this discussion to 
a sweet devotional work by Alexander Raleigh, D.D., 
entitled The Little Sanctuary (New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.). This book is full of helpful medita- 
tions suited to the sick-room or the quiet hour of a 
Sunday afternoon. Other volumes of a theological 
and religious character may be summarized as follows: 
In Many Infallible Proofs, by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell), the reader is intro- 
duced to a series of chapters on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Pierson’s work here, as elsewhere, is 
glowing, eloquent, and measurably convincing. The 
style is clear, direct, incisive. But we fear some of his 
positions will not endure the test of a progressive 
evangelical theology, and possibly there are instances 
where the argument raises doubts by too great assump- 
tion. Still, it is a book that will prove helpful to 
multitudes. Broader in scope and more generous in 
concession to the spirit and aim of progressive theol- 
ogy are the instructive sermons preached by Canon 
arrar, now gathered into a volume entitled Truths to 
Live By, and published by Thomas Whittaker, New 
York. In these twoscore addresses may be found all 
the fascinating qualities of Dr. Farrar’s literary method. 
From the press of A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York, we have received St. Paul's Vision, and Other 
Sermons, preached by the Rev. Eugéne Bersier, widely 
known as one of the foremost pulpit orators as well as 
one of the most active Protestant pastors of France, 
and minister of de l’Etoile, Paris. These 
sermons are intended to meet the spiritual difficulties 
which beset Christians in the atmosphere of material- 
ism and self-indulgence. Clearness, force, and a cer- 
tain driving-home power are the marked characteristics 
of M. Bersier’s style. The discourses suggest the 
Anglo-Saxon method superadded to French vivacity of 
expression—a quality in which many of our own preach- 
ers are lamentably deficient—— This objection, how- 
ever, cannot be urged against such a preacher as Dr. 
Behrends, of Brooklyn, whose lectures on the Philoso- 
phy of Preaching (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons) 
are full of the meat of common sense, and noticeable 
for the sparkling originality of an observant and 
thoughtful mind. The various elements of preaching 
Biblical, spiritua], and practical—are con- 
sidered in their obvious relations, and upon the anvil of 
a definite purpose Dr. Behrends hammers out many a 
nugget of experimental wisdom most useful to theolog- 
ical neophytes. We would also advise the seminary 
student to purchase, at the very beginning of his min- 
istry, a volume by Mrs. A. M. Seudder, Attractive 
Truths in Lesson and Story, which consists of outline 
Scriptural lessons, with illustrative stories, drawn from 
many sources, for the use of Junior Christian Endeavor 
Societies, children’s meetings, and home teaching. We 
commend this little work as invaluable to pastor or 
teacher who wishes to do something for the children 
religiously. In A Theory of Conduct (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons) Professor Archibald Alexander discusses 
“Theory of Right, of Duty, the Nature of Character, 
and the Motive to Morality.” These essays are brief 
but trenchant, and they shed much light upon those 
insistent problems covered by the terms employed.—— 
It gives us pleasure to ackaowledge the reception of 
the last two books of the American Commentary, edited 
by Alvah Hovey, D.D., and issued by the American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. The series 
is now complete, and all the volumes, seven in number, 
are rearranged so as to make them uniform in size. 
The present volumes comprise nearly all of the New 
Testament Epistles, and in every particular the work 
is praiseworthy. ‘The various writers are thoroughly 
competent, and the method of exposition, while elabo- 
rate and careful, is never prolix or wasteful. The great 
commentators of our own and other countries are freely 
drawn upon but not slavishly followed, and it is clear 
that independent investigation has been the watch- 
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word. We are not all sure of the exegesis of some 

We dissent from certain conclusions. But, 
in the main, this is a very good and very able com- 
mentary. 


The discoveries of the sources of the Nile, the open- 
ing up of the Congo region, the determining the extent 
and position of the great lakes of Africa, the tracing 
the course of the river Niger—these have been the 
great events of African exploration. The last named, 
though not now so much talked about as the others, 
was in no wise inferior to them in interest. In Mungo 
Park and the Niger, by Joseph Thomson, we have an 
account of the discoveries of the first European to set 
foot on the banks of that river, written by one of its 
most recent explorers. When Mungo Park returned 
to England after his hazardous expedition of 1795 into 
the interior of Africa, many of the picturesque incidents 
and great geographical discoveries presented by him 
were thought to be “ travelers’ tales.” But modern 
explorers have confirmed almost everything he asserted, 
and it is now beyond question that to him the world is 
indebted for very much of its earliest authentic knowl- 
edge about the Dark Continent. The narration of his 
discoveries and adventures is therefore eminently 
suited to form one of the volumes of the projected 
series of volumes dealing with great explorers to be 
published by Dodd, Mead & Go. of this city. Mr. 
Joseph Thomson proved in that extremely readable 
book, ** Through Masai Land,” that he could deal with 
such topics with literary skill as well as with practical 
knowledge. The present book is eminently readable 
also. Mr. Thomson has condensed Park’s narrative in 
such a way as to make a continuous and stirring story ; 
he has also furnished chapters describing what little 
was known of the Niger before Park’s time, and the 
subsequent explorations, including, of course, his own 
journey to that region in 1885. Lllustrations, maps, 
and an index add to the value of the book. It is an 
admirable beginning of a capital series. ($1.25.) 


Mr. Eugene Field, the author of A Little Book of 
Western Verse and A Little Book of Profitable Tales, is a 
Chicago newspaper writer and wit whose clever bits of 
versification, humorous paragraphs, and descriptive let- 
ters have long been popular with the readers of the 
daily press. His versatility is extraordinary, and these 
little volumes, particularly the first mentioned, give 
ample proof of his literary dexterity and quaint orig- 
inality. We fiod among his poems humorous verses 
read on occasions of journalistic festivity, renderings of 
several of Horace’s Odes, imitations of Chaucerian 
English, playful bits of satire, and—best, it seems to us, 
of all—a score or more of lullabies and songs for little 
children. These last are written in varied measures, 
and there are representative lullabies of many nations 
—Japanese, Dutch, Sicilian, Old English, and others. 
Several are wonderfully dainty and pretty, exquisite in 
form, and inspired with the most genuine sympathy 
for child life and child feeling. Two or three have, if 
we remember rightly, been copied for our readers in 
our column of Fugitive Poems. They are among the 
most musical efforts of this kind inthe language. The 
prose tales in the second volume are fanciful excur- 
sions into a fairyland of imaginative child life, mingled 
rather incongruously with some humorous or pathetic 
tales of Western journalism. Mr. Field’s genius is 
erratic and whimsical, but quite real, his command of 
metrical forms is unusual, and his little volumes will 
give pleasure to many children, as well as deserve a more 
than passing glance from the literary eritic. (New 
York : Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25 each.) 


God Incarnate. Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1890. 
By the Rt. Rev. Hollingworth Tully Kingdon, Coad- 
jutor Bishop of Fredericton. (New York: T. Whit- 
taker. $1.75.) Bishop Kingdon’s book is a strong 
piece of work developed strictly along the lines of tra- 
ditional theology. Both to Christian Evidences and 
Dogmatics it is a valuable contribution of the conserv- 
ative sort. The doctrine of the Incarnation is exam- 
ined in itself and in its relation to the creation, nature, 
social conditions, the atonement, the sacraments, and 
the office of the Holy Ghost. It is evident that the 
author is a profound student of systematic theology and 
has for himself a fairly definite system of beliefs. To 
many minds this is restful and refreshing in these days 
of free speculation in the realm of henley. Alexan- 
drian theology and progressive orthodoxy weary or 
even alarm them—they become anxious about the fer- 
minus ad quem. Such minds will gladly welcome this 
concise and scholarly work. 


The history of Scotland might be told with more 
power and picturesqueness, but not with a smoother and 
more steady flow of narrative, than Dr. John Mackin- 
tosh has attained in The Story of Scotland from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Present Century (Story of Nations). 
There is a precision and correctness about all Dr. Mack- 
intosh’s work which makes his books always thoroughly 
trustworthy. The early portion of Scottish history is 
little more than the strife of clans till their coalescence 
into a rude monarchy, which slowly extended, much as 
it did in France and Germany. The later life of the 
land was passed in a bitter struggle, but one predestined 
to defeat, with England. The Gaelic bl runs with 
weird conceits, and the Scottish annals mingle the gro- 
tesque, pathetic, and fearful. For high lights we must 
not look in our author’s picture, but only for simple, 
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inative, and trustworthy tale. (New York : 


utnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


G. P. 


The Christian Literature Company has added to its 
valuable, because inexpensive, reprints of the early 
Fathers the Homilies of Chrysostom on the Fourth 
Gospel, the Acts of the Apostles, the Pauline Epis- 
tles, and the Hebrews. Philip Schaff, the editor of 
the entire series, has in the main followed the Mnglish 
edition of 1848. He has been assisted in bis cok by 
the following sub-editors : Professor Stevens, of Yale 
College; the Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, of New York; 
the Rev. Gross Alexander, of Nashville, Tenn. ; and 
Frederic Gardiner. Mr. Gardiner has furnished an 
introduction to “ Chrysostom’s Homilies on Hebrews,” 
in which he attributes the epistle to Barnabas. With 
this exception, the American editors have added but 
little matter to the original edition. We have no oc- 
casion to add to what we have heretofore said of the 
value of this work in its entirety for the American 
preacher and student. 


Little Venice, and Other Stories. By Grace Denio 
Litchfield. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 
cents.) Readers of the “Century” know well Grace 
Denio Litchfield as a successful writer of short stories, 
and will be glad to have “ Little Venice,” “ Hilary’s 
Husband,” “ ‘The Price I Paid for a Set of Ruskin,” and 
the others in one volume. The charm of these stories 
comes from their easy, rapid flow and the freshness of 
the phases of feeling. The writer’s moods, however, are 
a little given to be melancholy. We wish life were not so 
decidedly for her a doll stuffed with sawdust. What 
a poor apology for a man is Aaron! what an empty 
dreamer Hilary! how malicious every one is in “ La 
Rochefoucauld’s Saying” and “The Price I Paid,” 
ete.! While we enjoy the stories, we should be on our 
guard against their subtle cynicism. 


Volume Nine of the Carisbrooke Library, edited by 
Professor Henry Morley, is devoted to The Masques 
and Entertainments of Ben Jonson. It is a volume 
which brings one very near to the splendors of the t 
Elizabethan age; reproducing, as it does, not only its 
large ideas, the freedom and even audacity of its imag- 
inative flights, but the richness and beauty of its a 
parel. In the very interesting introduction to the vol- 
ume, Professor Morley adds to a brief historical sketch 
of the development of the masque and its use in Eng- 
land interesting accounts of the circumstances under 
which each of Jonson’s masques was written, and the 
occasion of its first representation. It was mainly Jon- 
son who prolonged through the reign of James the 
First and into the reign of Charles the First the splendor 
of the age of their greater predecessor. (New York : 
George Routledge & Sons. $1.) 


It is the historical novel which can breathe life 
into the dry bones of history. The distant days of the 
Holy Roman Empire, of the Avignon papacy, and of 
feudalism live again in the pages of Julius Wolff's 
learned and laborious work. e are given a look 
into the curious life of mediwval castle and convent, 
and in particular the famous imperial convent of Qued- 
linburg, and the secular life of the great bishops of 
Halberstadt. The story, as may be supposed, is of 
love, intrigue, jealousy, and war, and .ot wanting in 
incident and a certain objectiveness of characterization. 
We are pleased, therefore, to place The Robber Count : 
A Story of the Hartz Mountains, by Julius Wolff, trans- 
lated by W. Henry Wilson and Elizabeth R. Winslow, 
among the more solid and trustworthy of our historical 
pictures in fiction. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 
31 50.) 


The Gospel According to St. Luke. By the Rev. 
Henry Burton, M.A. ‘There is a depth and a power in 
this book that give it first rank among the volumes of 
the Expositor’s Bible. Every page is a treasury of 
rich seed-thoughts of interpretation. With intellectual 
and spiritual breadth the author grasps firmly the 
larger thoughts of the good message, and with a true 
knowledge of the human soul he brings out their rela- 
tion to the soul’s life. There is no pedantry, but one 
ean easily discern the accurate scholarship which is the 
foundation of this admirable superstructure, built up 
logically and adorned with the uties of a cultured 
literary style. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50.) 


Bishop Thompson, of Mississippi, gave the Bald- 
win Lectures for the year 1890 before the University of 
Michigan, and he chose to discuss the modern world 
in its attitude toward Jesus Christ. The title of the 
book is The World and the Man. The style is racy and 
reveals the quondam journalist. Hugh Miller Thomp- 
son is a man of fixed opinions and a taste of his own in 
literary expression, but he is far from lacking admirers. 
In this work, where he exhibits the Man in the midst of 
temptation and consolation, he does not stop to polish 
his language. There are some new thoughts, and great 
boldness of expression which will impress a certain 
class of minds. (New York: T. Whittaker. $1.25.) 


A useful little handbook for students of history who 
do not have at hand “ Burke’s Peerage ” and the Oxford 
Genealogical Tables is E. H. Gurney’s Reference Hand- 
book for Readers, Students, and Teachers of English His- 
tory. It has to do almost exclusively with the descent 
of the royal and noble families of England, and is con- 
sequently a companion to English History. We have 
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to some extent scrutinized the accuracy of the details, 
and find no error. A future edition will, we trust, 
give the judicious author an opportunity for enlarging 
this volume. A reference book should never be merely 
an outline. (Boston: Ginn & Co. 85 cents.) 


Zoe, by the author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” is a 
a healthful little story, inteaded for young folks, 
ut better adapted for old. It is brightly written, buat 
not especially forceful in its moral application. The 
author can do better work. (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 60 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Rudyard Kipling is reported to be broken down 
physically by overwork, and has started for Naples by 
order of physicians. 

—*T was told in London last summer,” writes Ed- 
ward W. Bok in the Boston “ Journal,” “and by a very 
good authority, too, that Rider Haggard cleared over 
$15,000 from his books last year, and that he has at 
present more orders for stories than he can possibly 
fill.” 

—A Philadelphia paper (its name is withheld out of 
charitable feelings) prints a letter to Walt Whitman, 
dated “ Tokio, Japan, September 4, 1890,” and signed 
“ Matthew Arnold.” Sir Edwin Arnold may enjoy this, 
but Matthew Arnold, were he living, certainly would 
not.—[{Times. 

—The “ Saturday Review ” calmly says, an exchange 
remarks, “ Americans are not a book-buying people.” 
And yet six or eight of the largest publishing houses 
of London have for years maintained thriving agencies 
in this city. It is the Englishman who is not a book- 
buying person. The Englishman is a subscriber at the 
circulating libraries. 

—The proposal of the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke to 

rehase Dove Cottage as a memorial of Wordsworth 
a met with gratifying success. Of the £1,000 re- 
quired, about £660 had been subscribed on September 
15. Admirers of the poet should send their contri- 
butions to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. George S. Craik, 29 
Bedford Street, Coveat Garden, London. 

—Cardinal Newman left an autobiography of his 
early life, including his residence at Oriel College, and 
he authorized the Rev. J. B. Mozley tosupplement this 
with such extracts from his correspondence as might 
be needed to serve as his biography until he became a 
Catholic. The Longmans have just ready “ The Letters 
and Correspondence of John Henry Newman during 
his Life in the English Church.” 

—Robert Louis Stevenson is expected in England 
this month. A correspondent of the Liverpool “ Post” 
hears that he goes home with the intention of arrangin 
his affairs and settling permanently in Samoa. “ Al 
that he wants to make his island home a complete joy 
is his books. These he will take back with him, 
after having disposed of all his other property. His 
estate in Samoa is of considerable dimensions, Mr. 
Stevenson proudly boasting that it contains no less than 
six waterfalls. He says that, as far as he is aware, no 
literary person of a precedent era has possessed even 
one.” But where are those letters, descriptive of south- 
ern seas, that we were to have had from Mr. Stevenson 
ere this? And where is that projected new novel ? 
And where is that sequel to “ Kidnapped,” which was 
promised at the end of that book ? 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 
Howells, W. D. A Boy’s Town. $1.25. 
Curtis, George William. Modern Ghosts. $1. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
Thomas, Edith M. The inverted Torch. $1. 
Deland, Margaret. Sidney. $1.25. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Our Old Home, Vols. land II. $4. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK, 

Hosmer, James K. A Short History of Anglo-Saxon Free- 


dom. $2. 
Frederic, Harold. Inthe Valley. $1.50. 
De Saint-Amand, Imbert. Marie Louise and the Decadence 
of the Empire. $1.25. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 
Tuck, Robert. A Handbook of Scientific and Literary Bible 
Difficulties. $2.50. 
The Makers of Modern English. $1.75. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Roberts, Morley. In Low Relief. 5° ets. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
Roberts, A. 


Sydney. In and Out of Book and Journal. 
$1.25. 
on William H. The Two Lost Centuries of Britain. 
$1.25. 


Dawson, W. J. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Davis, Harriet Riddle. Gilbert Elgar’s Son. $1.25. 
Literary Gems. 6 vols. $4.50. 
N. D. C. HODGES, NEW YORK. 

Brinton, Daniel G. Races and People. 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NEW YORK. 
Van Dyke, T.S. Millionaires of a Day. $1. 

WARD & DRUMMOND, NEW YORK. 
Knox, Thomas W. Teetotaler Dick. $1.50. 
JAMES H. EARLE, ROSTON. 

—. S. Fannie Gerry. Boston Girls at Home and Abroad. 

1.50. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK. 
Goethe. Faust. $1.50. 
Bellew, Frank P. W. Health Guyed. 50 ets. 
UNITED STATES ROOK CO., NEW YORK. 
Carey, Rosa Nouchette. Lover or Friend? Wets. 
Russell, W. Clark. A Marriage at Sea. 25 ets. 
[ngelow, Jean. Quite Another Story. 50 ets. 
Connelly, J. H. NeilaSen. 
Warden, Florence. City and Suburban. 25 cts. 
French, H. W. Outof the Night. 50 ets. 
Cambridge, Ada. A Marked Man. 5 cts. 
Riddell, Mrs. J. H. Princess Sunshine. 50 cts. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The “ Voice” of last week contained a four 
column exposure of the way in which the Federal 
census was taken in Omaha. Though it fails to 
make its point that the frauds were perpetrated in 
order to defeat prohibition, it does make it clear 
that the population of Omaha was padded out of all 
proportion by the Census Bureau. In one ward 
containing one and two story houses an average of 
six people to a house gave a population of 7,600. 
The census returned 21.900. The “ Voice” reports 
one enumerator as declaring that his chief’s instruc- 
tions to him were as follows: “ You will get pay 
for all the names you bring in, and if you will 
make the returns I will furnish you the names. 
We have got to have more people in your district, 
if we have to ship them in in carloads.” Another 
enumerator made the following acknowledgment : 
“‘ Kach enumerator was instructed to divide the esti- 
mated population of his district by the number of 
days allotted for taking the census, and at the end 
of each day to make out his report, adding enough 
names enumerated to his list, if necessary, to make 
up the estimated number for each day's work.” 
All of this certainly shows that the Omaha census 
was as discreditable to the Federal Bureau as that 
in New York City. Yet an overestimate of 30,000 
people in Omaha was not a great deal worse than 
an underestimate of 200,000 for New York; and 
there is little reason to think that it was designed 
in order to prepare the way for colonies of liquor 
voters to be imported for the prohibition election. 
Such a design would be much more a colossal piece 
of folly than of knavery. 


In this country it is the habit of Protestants to 
contrast our German and Irish immigrants much 
to the latter’s disadvantage. In a good many ways 
this is grossly unjust, as the native-born people of 
Wisconsin are finding in their fight to maintain the 
Bennett law providing for compulsory English edu- 
cation. The Irish are more easily Americanized than 
the Germans, and come to the front more often in 
politics and the professions, chiefly because they 
are so. But especially upon the temperance ques- 
tion are the Irish in advance of the Germans. The 
younger Irish priests are generally active in favor 
of total abstinence ; the German priests are almost 
as generally active, against it. Last month this 
contrast was brought out sharply in the city of 
Pittsburg, Pa., as is indicated by the following 
dispatch to the New York “Sun:” 


“The bar connected with Hotel Schlosser has the 
past week been enjoying a boom that is almost without 
precedent. The German Catholic delegates who are 
now in the city attending the German Catholic Con- 
gress congregate in the barroom during the noonday 
recess. ‘The priests do not confine themselves to beer, 
for the calls for ‘ old rye’ are frequent. The sight is 
in strange contrast to that presented by the Catholic 
Temperance Society, which met in this city only a few 
weeks ago. A prominent Catholic said that the Ger- 
man Catholics at the present meeting were massing 
their strength for the purpose of administering the 
temperance societies a black eye, as the Germans are 
of the belief that too great a stress is being laid on the 
temperance question by their Irish co-religionists.” 


What Charles Dudley Warner says in his 
“ South and West” about the strictness with which 
the saloons are kept closed in even whisky-manu- 
facturing counties in Kentucky is confirmed by the 
following editorial paragraph from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal :” 

“A Northern man who happened to have business 
in two Kentucky towns was astonished at finding that 
not a drop of liquor could be bought in either, and he 
said to a Kentuckian,‘ The people up my way will 
never believe me if I tell them of this.’ ‘ What !” said 
the Kentuckian, ‘don’t your people know any more 
than that? Don’t they ever read?’ ‘Qh, yes,’ said 
the Northerner, ‘they read ; but they don’t believe 
what they read.’” 


The Toledo “Biade” urges that the force of 
self-interest, as well as self-respect and respect for 
the laws, be enlisted on the side of temperance. It 
says: “One may carelessly defy public opinion by 
getting drunk when to get drunk now and then 
merely signifies that he is a jolly fellow; but when 
his intoxication is regarded not only as a disgrace, 
but involves a loss of position that is also disgrace- 
ful, it becomes an entirely different mutter. The 
employer who discriminates against employees who 
drink is benefiting himself, benefiting his men, and 
benefiting the world, for he is aiding in the growth 
of a public opinion which will eventually solve one- 
half the rum problem. The other half—the pre- 
vention of the acquiring of the drink habit—will be 
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solved by the effort to attain prohibition, and thus 
completely pulverize the rum power.” 


The following report from South Dakota appears 
in the “ Brewers’ Journal” for October: “ When 
the prohibition law went into effect at the begin- 
ning of last month it created very ill feeling at 
Deadwood, Lead City, and other mining towns in 
the Black Hills. Deadwood, for instance, gave an 
overwhelming majority against prohibition. The 
saloon-keepers had been selling right along ever 
since the probibitory law was passed, and they have 
boasted that the Prohibitionists would not dare to 
attempt to close the saloons. In that they were 
mistaken. The law provides for closing the saloon 
by injunction, and authorizes the sheriff to hold the 
property until the final termination of the suit. 
Thirty-eight injunctions were served on the 4th ult., 
on as many saloons, and Deadwood became as dry 
as the Sahara desert.” 


State laws prohibiting the sale of imported liquors 
must be re-enacted in order to be enforced. The 
point was decided on Friday last by the Federal 
Circuit Court in Topeka, Kansas, and the lowa 
Superior Court in Cedar Rapids. These decisions 
declare that the Wilson bill merely gave to the 
States power to enact laws against original package 
houses, but did not render operative the old laws, 
which were from the beginning unconstitutional, 
null, and void. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW A MANUFACTURER VIEWS STRIKES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I enjoy so much, as a rule, The Christian Union’s 
comments on the topics of the day, editorially expressed, 
that I always regret to see an article that gives voice 
to its (to me) unsound and extreme views on the labor 
question. On the firet page of the issue of September 
25 is an expression that impels me to send this com- 
munication. It is this: “ As we have heretofore said, 
if the railroad corporation has a right to employ armed 
Pinkerton men, the railroad employees have a right to 
arm themselves.” Is this a fair statement, when viewed 
in the light of facts? Let us transpose the proposi- 
tion, and see if it does not come nearer the truth: The 
railroad employs Pinkerton men because the employees 
arm themselves. 

Who are always the aggressors in the use of vio- 
lence ? Can you cite a single instance in the history of 
labor controversies throughout the world where a rail- 
road or other corporation, firm, or individual employer 
was the first to take up arms when its employees 
struck ? 

Have they ever used arms to compel their employees 
to come back to work? Can you tell me when they 
have ever used arms for a purpose other than protec- 
tion to their property, which the State and municipal 
authorities are always slow, and often, through fear of 
losing office, afraid, to furnish ? 

Further, can you tell of a single lockout where the 
employers have used or even threatened violence to the 
men they have locked out ? 

I think not. All that employers ask, and all that 
the men who take the strikers’ places ask, is to be al- 
lowed a freedom which the Constitution and laws of 
our country are supposed to grant; viz., in the one case 
the carrying on of a legitimate business, employing 
whoever they desire ; in the other, the right to work 
wherever and for whom they please. Do you say they 
shall not have it? Whoever upholds strikes, as they 
are carried on to-day, denies it to them. 

Talk of the tyranny of capital and employers! No 
doubt it is to be found in some instances, but can any- 
thing be more tyrannical than for a body of men to 
say to another body of men, “ You shall employ no one 
but ourselves,” or to say to another body of men, “ You 
shall not work in the places we have left ; if you do, 
your life will be in danger. We will not allow you to 
work elsewhere if you ever leave; we will ostracize 
you and yours.” How can The Christian Union, or any 
fair-minded, thoughtful person, countenance in any way 
men who adopt such tactics, no matter what the provo- 
cation ? 

I fully understand the reason for a for 
from the very nature of a strike they must be adopted 
to make it successful, and therein lies my reason for 
condemning strikes. 

Having been for years an employer of workmen, I 
have endeavored to study the problem impartially and 
conscientiously. Briefly stated, the result of my studies 
is a belief in labor organizations, but of an entirely 
opposite nature from those of to-day : : 

An organization that places a premium on sobriety, 
industry, and skill; where a man possessing these 
qualities may rise to the position he deserves and be 
high in the councils of the order, instead of being 
brought to the level of the inferior workman, the lazy 
and intemperate members who are always the ones 
most anxious for a strike. 

An organization that will furnish instructive lectures 
on trades and arts, instead of harangues by labor agi- 
tators who, too often, have only only personal ends in 
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view. An organization that will furnish truthful infor- 
mation as to the skill and character of its members to 
employers seeking help ; that will endeavor to find work 
for its unemployed members, instead of calling those 
employed away from work they are often loth to leave. 
One where the members can only be sustained as they 
show themselves deserving, yet one where the Christian 
heart and hand are ever ready to help the fallen. How 
werful such an organization would soon become ! 
mployers would instinctively turn to it when in need 
of help. The skillful mechanic and common laborer 
would alike seek its aid and follow its counsels as they 
saw the results of its power. Its possibilities seem to 
me unlimited. MANUFACTURER. 


[We think if “ Manufacturer” will examine the files 
of The Christian Union he will find it advocating a 
settlement of labor troubles from almost absolutely his 
point of view. Our difference seems to be here : 

1. We lay much more responsibility and blame on 
the employers of this country than he does. 

2. When strikers violate “the Constitution and laws 
of our country ”—as they very often undoubtedly do— 
becoming then criminals, they should be suppressed by 
the Government, and not by a hired band of armed 
“ Pinkerton ” detectives. We consider the shooting of 
strikers by armed “ Pinkerton” men to be a violation 
of the “Constitution and laws of our country.” If the 
municipal and State governments cannot suppress vio- 
lence, then “ Manufacturer” should welcome any agita- 
tion that will reform such faulty government.— Eps. 
C. U.] 


SPENCER AND FISKE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue for October 9, I note a communication 
concerning the religious attitude of Herbert Spencer. 
Being able, from personal conversation, to speak with 
authority on certain points, it occurs to me that you 
might care for the following facts. 

Of course Mr. Spencer is not a theologian ; though, 
in my judgment, he has rendered a service to all rea- 
sonable poe far beyond that which any single 
professed theologian has ever done. His position on 
all subjects is the opposite of pessimistic. But to the 
two or three important points : 

1. He has, over and over again, declared that materi- 
alism is not a satisfactory theory of things. 

2. He has, over and over again, declared that the 
existence of an eternal Power, back of all phenomena, 
is the one most certain element of all our knowledge. 

3. He has told me that he does not regard the terms 

ity and consciousness as adequate, as they are 
descriptively used of this Power. Personality, for 
example, is applied to ourselves, carries with it the 
implications of beginning, end, and limitation, and so 
cannot measure the infinite. But—and the force of 
this should not be overlooked—he does not regard this 
Power as being /ess than personal and conscious. For— 

4. He said to me—I think I can quote his precise 
words—* I see nothing unreasonable in supposing that 
this Power is as much above what we mean by person- 
ality and consciousness as we are above vegetable growths.” 

Surely there is nothing here for any devout theist 
to do other than rejoice at. 

Oar conversation touched also on such questions as 
the hope of immortality, ete. But I care only to cover 
the above points now. M. J. SAVAGE. 

Boston, Mass. 


KNOWN BY HIS VOICE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

“There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices in 
the world, and none of them is without signification” 
(1 Cor. xiv., 10). ‘*They knew the voice of the young 
man”... (Judges xviii., 3). These passages of Script- 
ure are in a sense applicable in giving prominence to an 
incident in my experience which I will relate. On m 
way home to the “ States” from California in 1850, I 
chanced to spend a few hours in the little seaport town 
of Realegio, in Nicaragua, Central America ; and while 
at the hotel there, a man came in conversing in a 
language I did not understand (Spanish), whose voice 
attracted my attention ; after listening a moment, I 
turned about—for my back was towards him—and, 
approaching him, said, “Is not your name H—— ?” 

e said it was. I knew him by his voice, so like his 
brothers’, sons of a venerable minister in my native 
town up among the hills of New England. I had 
never before seen him, and had only casually heard in 
years gone past that there was such a person. He was 
a noble-looking and 1 judged a noble-hearted man. 
On parting with him, he gave me this message to 
his father : “‘ Tell him that 1 have made and lost three 
fortunes, and when I make another I am going home to 
see him.” Bidding me good-by, he left for his home in 
the country, and I[ soon sailed for my distant home, 
bearing the joyful news to the father that I had seen 
his long absent son. On my arrival there, the father 
made haste tosee me. “ You have seen my son, | hear, 
my long lost son ; would that he would return home, 
that | mightsee him.” Young as I was, I could not but 
feel the yearning of the father’s heart for his son, and 
was deeply moved by his many and varied expressions 
of love for him. The incident has never been effaced 
from my memory. G. B. R. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books. 


Sidney. 
A Novel, by Marcaret De- 
LAND, author of “John Ward, 
Preacher.” and “ The Old Gar- 
den and Other Verses.” $1.25. 
A story of remarkable interest, involving 


questions of an unusual character, which 
cannot fail to cause much discussion. 


The [nverted Torch. 
Poems, by Epiru M. THom- 


As, au hor of “Lyrics and Son- 
nets” and “The Round Year.” 
$1.00. 


The inspiration of this noteworthy vol- 
ume is the same as that of Tennyson’s ** In 
Memoriam.” 


Verses Along the Way 
By Mary E. BLake. $1.25. 


Distinguished by thoughtfulness, sympa- 
thy, and a genuine lyrica] quality which en- 
title them to a high place in current poetry. 


Poems. 


By Epna Dean PROCTOR. 

Greatly enlarged. 16mo, gilt 

top, $1.25. 

The fine thoughtfulness of these poems, 
with their vigorous and noble lyrical ex- 


pression, renders this volume a notable 
contribution to American verse. 


A Russian Journey. 


By Epna Dean PROCTOR. 
New Edition, enlarged, $1.25. 


An enlarged edition of a book which Mr. 
Whittier prcnounced equal to Kinglake’s 
famous ‘‘ Eothen.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,Boston 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


and Inspiring, Books 


AUNT HANNAH, AND MARTHA, 
AND JOHN. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. 
Alden) and Mrs. C, M. Livineston. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Aunt Hannah is the aunt of the young minister 
(Juho) and Martha is his wife, aod two celightful 
women they are. The story has to do with the trials, 
joys, and perplexities of a minister's lite, and wu de- 
cidediy pvinted, graphic, anu fui of ** hits.’’ 


pastes and people fiad valuavle suggestions 
ood for thought. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. 
By MARGARET Sipyey. Illustrations by 
W. L. Taylor. 12mo, 5:2 pages, $1.50. A 
sequel to that most popular of all children’s 
— % Five Little Peppers and How They 

rew,’ 


“Margaret Bidney stacds side by side with Louisa 

t in tresh, unstilted style, in re sensibility, 

and io pure anu wholes me depictiun of hume ule 
amvung children.’’—/ournal of Education, Boston. 


HERMIT ISLAND. By 
Lee Bares, author of the $1,000 Prize 
Story, ** Rose and Thorn,”’ the Prize Poem 
Sunshine,” ete. 12mo, $1.25. 

“No story Miss Bates has written excels this in in- 


terest Abd Lule equai it iu fine deliuea.ion of charac- 
ter. ’— Union Si 


Signal. 
Out ut tue usual order of stories.’’— Morning Star. 


STARTING POINTS. Compiled by As- 
BIE FAIRFIELD. 12mo, $1.00; gilt edges, 
$1.25. Uniform with ** Helps by the Way.” 

toh It seems as if a parent could hardly make a mis- 

“Ae in putting this littie volume ta the hands of his 


boys. be selections are ali well chosen, aad caanot 
lail to serve as aa inspiration to a seif-respecting, 
man. 


manly life.’’— Waich 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. From the 
Writings of Henry Warp BreEcuer. Edit- 
ed by MarySrorrs Haynes. Introduction 
by Rossirer W. Raymonp. 12mo. $1.0%. 


These extracts are full of the sparkle of g- nius 
marvei 

and emivently just.”"—Go 


Send for new catalogue, also prospectus of magazines. 


D. LOTHROP CO., Publishers, Boston, 
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TY. CROWELL & 


New Books. 


— 


Famous English Authors of 
the 19th Century. 


By Mrs. Saran K. Bowron, author of * Poor Boys 
Who Became Famous,” etc. With portraits of 
Scott, Burns, Carlyle, Dickens, Tennyson, Robert 
Browning, etc l2mo, $1.50. 

During a recent visit abroad Mrs. Bolton had the 
opportunity of visitiog many of the scenes made 
memorable by the residence or writings uf the best- 
known Krglish authors, aod the incidents which she 
was thus enabied to invest with a personal interest 
she has woven into the aketches of Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Browning, aad the other authors of whom she writes 
These two compaocion volumes are among the best of 
the famous ** Famous ”’ series. 


Gold Nails to Hang Memories 


On. 
A rhyming review, under their Christian names, 
of old acquaintances in history, literature, and 
friendship By Exizaseta A. ALLEN. Svo, gilt 
edges, $2 50. 

This is the most original autograph book ever pub- 
lished. It aims to give a history and record of the 
more or less familiar Christian names, and at t 
same time to commemorate tne most tamiliar and 
famous men and women who have borne them. The 
book, therefore, bas not ouly an interest of its own, 
bat is distinctively educational. Spaces are left on 
each page for autographs. 


Jane Eyre. 
By Cuartorrs Braoste. With 48 illustrations, en, 
graved by Andrew. Carefully printed from beaati- 
ful type on superior calendered paper. 2 volumes 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $5.00; half calf, $9.00 
Edition de luxe, limited to 250 numbered copies, 
large paper, Japan proofs mounted, $10.00. 

* Jane Eyre” is one of the books which seem d+s- 
tined to live. Its original aad vivid style, its lifelike 
and powerful plot, ite tremendous moral purport 
(once misunderstood, but now recognized), make it 
one of the most abs rbing novels ever written. The 
present illustrated eaitiun is as perfect as will ever 
be produced. Presswerk, paper. illustrations, an 
bio ing combine into a whole that is a delight to the 
eye and a cynosure for a library. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 
By Tuowas Hvuenss. With 53 illustrations en- 
graved by Andrew, carefully printed from beau- 
tiful type on calendered paper. l2mo, cloth, 
$2.00; full gilt, $2.50. Edition de luxe, limited to 
250 numbered copies, large paper, Japan proofs 
mounted, $5.00. 

Praise or comment on this classic would be a work 
of supererogatioa. Every parent sooner or later puts 
it into his children’s hands. We can only say that 
the present edition is by all odds the beat that has 
ever been offered to the American public. Printed 
from iarge type, well illustrated, and handsomely 
bound, ic makes a book worthy of any iibrary. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


International Journal of Ethics, 


Devoted to the advancement of ethical 
knowledge and practice. Published quarterly 
(October, January, April, and July), in Phila- 
delphia and London. 

‘bis Journal will not be the organ of any 
society or sect, or of any particular set of 
opinions. It will publish articles upon theo- 
retical and practical ethics from the ablest 
writers of all schools of thought. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 
Apter. Ph.D... New York. 
Corr. Ph London. 
Pror G. von Berlin. 
D rague 

H. MuimugaD, M A., London. 
Pror. Jostam Rorcs, Harvard university. 


CONTENTS OF FIRST NUMBER. 
Just Issued. 

THE MORALITY OF STRIFE. Proressosn 
Henry Sipewicsn, Cawbridge University. 

THE FREEDOM OF ETHICAL FEL- 
LOWSHIr. Feux Apier, Ph.D. 

THE LaW OF RELATIVITY IN ETH- 
1CS Froresson Hasatp Hirrpine, Copen- 
hagen University. 

THE E1HICS OF LAND TENURE. Pnro- 
ressor J. B. CLARK. 

THE COMMUNICATION OF MORAL 
IDEAS AS A FUNCTION UF AN 
ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
quet, M.A 

DR. ABBUT’S “WAY OUT_OF AGNOS- 
TICISM.’’ Proressog Jos1an Roycs. 

A SERVICE OF ETHICS TO PHILOSO- 
M. SALTER. 

AND REVIEWS. Pnro- 


Bosan- 


BOOK NOTICES 
rEessor U. vor GIZYCKI 


Subscription price $2.00 a year; single num- 
r, 5O cents. 


Address INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 


1,602 Chestnut St . Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEGGAT BROS. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World 


READ THE LIST OF BARGAINS. 


Balwer’s Works .......-- 26 vola., half calf, $25 
Thackeray's Works... 9 


Century 
Other Books at same rate. 


ES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN ANY 
THER BOUKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


81 Chambers Street, - - New York. 


TORY OF JESUS from Manger to Throne. 
S FREE to all persons 
sending us the nam: 8 vf three good Boom Agents Lib- 
eral commissions to canvassers. Our latest publica- 
tiow is *vur Bible, Church, ant Country "—especially 

ted for the Holiday trade. Ketail price, $2 5 
Circulars free on application. Agevtsaveragicg from 


k. Try it until Christmas. Address 
Ww. HOUSTUN & CU., 48 North 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 
F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel, 


A Romance 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of ** Mr. Isaacs,”’ Sant’ Dario,” ete. 


12mo. Cloth extra, $1.25. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Recently Published : 


SANT’ ILARIO, 


A Sequel to Saracinesca.”’ 
12mo. Cloth extra, $1.50. 


“The author shows steady and constant 
improvement in his art. ‘Sant’ Llario’ is a 
continuation of the chronicles of the Saraci- 
nesca family. . . . A singularly powerful 
and beautiful story. . . . Admirably devel- 
oped, with a naturalness beyond praise... . 
It must rank with ‘ Greifenstein’ as the best 
work the author has produced.””—New York 
Tribune. 


GREIFENSTEIN. 


12mo. Cloth extra, $1.50. 


‘* * Greifenstein ’ is a remarkable novel, and 


a| while it illustrates onee more the author's 


unusual versatility, it also shows that he has 
not been tempted into careless writing by 
the vogue of his earlier books. . . . There is 
nothing weak or small or frivolous in the 
story.”’"—New York Tribune. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, - - New York. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW 


For NOVEMBER (Now Ready) 


Contains The Conflict Between Religion 
and Science, by Principal Cave; The rgan- 
ization of Congregational Churches, by Dr. 
Dussine: Prayers ubjective and Objective, 
by Dr. Hunogrroap; Thomas Erskine (first pa- 
per) Miss “‘In ttarkest England 
and the Way Out’’—Gean-r:l Booth's Bociai Plans, 
by Dogma in Religion, by Profess 
or 


Editorials on The Late Meeting of the Amer- 
ican rd, with Keport of the Uommittee of 
Nisne; Canon Liddon, acd Sunday school 
Bible Study. 


ani Book Notices and Rev 


Terms: $4 00 a year, in advance. Single numbers, 


cents. 

N. B.—To Home and Foreign Missionaries, $3 00 a 
year. 

N B.—To new subscribers for 1891 th 
nu nbers for 189) will be eent free. ee last 

and y risk of the sender, 
anc erefore remittances s d be made by money 
order, draft, or registered letter to a 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


Treasures for Teachers, 


For School Music Teachers. 


Complete Course in “ic. Se. | O 
Music Reading. Per Doz. $3. $4 20. $4.30 Be 


‘ ) 2g 
For High Schools: 


SONG GREETING, By L. O. Emerson. 
A gocd book with the best of — sen. 


For Piano Teachers and their Pupils: 


You: g Players’ Pop: lar Collec’n. 51 

Young People’s Classics. 52 
Popuiar Dance Collection. 66 pieces. =. ~ 
Fairy Fingers. 36 pieces. ) ° 4 
Ciassical Pianist. 42 pieces. ) 
Claseics. Vol. 1. 44 pieces. == 
Piane C.assics§ Vol. 2. 31 pieces. 2|= 
sabbath Day Music. 38 pieces, (2= = 
Classic 4-hand Collection, ly 3 
Operatic Piano Collection. Operas 


CHOtCR LEADERS use lar 
of our OCTAVO MUsIC. 7000 different 
Sacred an Secular Selections. Glees, 
Quartets, Anthems, &c.. &c. Price gen 
move 6 to 8 cts. per copy, 
and a few dimes buy enough f soci- 
ety or choir. Send for Lists. — 


Books and Music Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H. Drrsow & Co., 97 Broadway, New York. 


HE KINDERGARTEN. A 
Home and School. Science lessons, 
occupations. $1.50 a year. Sample copies 6 cents. 
Alice B&B. Stockham & Bt.C 
ll. Special Lessona for Primary Sunday 


MzAD & (OMPANYS 


== (OLUMN =~ 
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““THE JEW,” from the Polish of 

Kraszewski, by Linda de Kowa- 
lewska, is a novel from the hands of a 
writer nearly unknown to English- 
speaking people. Joseph Ignatius 
Kraszewski was born in Warsaw in 
1812, of a family of long lineage. Poet, 
dramatist, historian, archeologist—for 
he was all these—he enriched the lit- 
erature of his country with nearly three 
hundred volumes. He may be said to 
have been the father of the modern 
Russian school of fiction, since he was 
the predecessor of Tolstoi, Dostoyef- 
ski, and the rest, and before his day 
no one in Russia or Poland had pro- 
duced romances. He fled from his 
country, a political exile, in 1863, and, 
after a stormy life, ended his days at 
Geneva in 1887. 

At his funeral at Cracow the cere- 
monies were of the most imposing char- 
acter. The whole Polish nation was 
in mourning, and over sixty thousand 
people assembled to do him honour. 
Drawn upon a magnificent catafalque, 
buried in flowers, his body was finally 
entombed in the crypt of the church 
standing upon the hill called Skalka. 
His heart is preserved in the Church 
of St. Croix at Warsaw, where rests 
also that of Chopin, the musician. 

“The Jew” is laid in the time of 
the last insurrection of the Poles, dur- 
ing the days of Napoleon III. Poland 
had given the Jews shelter when it was 
denied them elsewhere, and they had 
lived for centuries a people within a 
people, on Polish soil but having no 
fatherland, no political or social inter- 
ests beyond those of their own race. 

Joseph, the hero of the story, be- 
lieves that now is the time to throw in 
their lot with the patriots, and by 
sharing their dangers secure from 
them recognition as fellow-citizens. It 
is, besides, only a proper return for 
the five hundred years of protection 
they have enjoyed. At the same time 
that he attempts to arouse a love of 
country, he would awaken the old 
devout Jewish spirit, now buried be- 
neath the love of gain and modern ag- 
nosticism. 

The story moves through the stormy 
days of the insurrection and its scenes 
of violence and bloodshed, until it is 
ground down beneath the iron heel of 
Rassia. 

The book, besides giving an insight 
into the lives and characters of the 
Polish nobility, is a remarkable pict- 
ure of the various types of Jewish 
character, from lowest to highest. We 
have the Jew of the old school in Jan- 
kiel, a devout man who carefully pre- 
serves and follows the customs of his 
father; then we have the modern ma- 
terialistic Jew, and all the different 
variations of character between the 
two. 

To read the book is to look into a 
new world peopled with new charac- 
ters. 

It is published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 753 and 755 Broadway, 


‘' New York; 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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LEADING attraction in this number is an article, entitled 
A “Our Italy,” by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER—the first of a 

short series of richly illustrated papers on Southern Califor- 
nia. THEODORE CHILD continues his articles on South America, 
describing in his usual brilliant style the results of his recent obser- 
vations in “Urban and Commercial Chili.” This paper, like those 
which preceded it, is fully illustrated with drawings by leading 
American artists. An interesting description of “Der Meister- 
trunk: the Festival Play of Rothenburg,” with illustrations from 
drawings by OTTO WALTER BECK, is contributed by E.W. MEALEy. 
LAFCADIO HEARN relates, in his characteristic manner, the nar- 
rative of “A Winter Journey to Japan.” Professor W.M.SLOANE 
contributes an article on “Princeton University ;” and S. H. M. 
BYERS one on “Switzerland and the Swiss.” The fiction of the 
number includes “A Halloween Wraith,” by WILLIAM BLACK, il- 
lustrated by W.SMALL; “Madriléne; or, the Festival of the Dead,” 
by GRACE KING; and other short stories. The concluding instal- 
ment appears of DAUDEt’s “Port Tarascon: The Last Adven- 
tures of the Illustrious Tartarin,” with the usual number of illus- 
trations by distinguished French artists. A poem, entitled “The 
Quaker Lady,” is contributed by Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL, with 
numerous illustrations by HowARD PyLE. Among the short po- 
ems are “Too Late,” by JULIAN HAWTHORNE; “In November,” 
by ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN; “The World Runs On,” by ROSE 
HAWTHORNE LATHROP; “On Waking from a Dreamless Sleep,” 
by ANNIE FIELDS. The usual Editorial Departments conducted 
by GEORGE WILLIAM CuRrtris, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, and 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Subscription Price $4 00 per Year. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE N Y 


CHARLES SCRI 
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contains the striking story of the 
For November only expedition which has ever 
gone entirely through the CANONS AND THE COLORADO 
RIVER from source to mouth, written by Mr. Robert 
Brewster Stanton, Chief of the Expedition, and illustrated 
from photographs made by the party, and now printed for 
the first time. Mr. Herbert Ward contributes THE TALE 
OF A TUSK OF IVORY, with illustrations by Frederic Vil- 
liers;s A DAY WITH A COUNTRY DOCTOR is written, 
illustrated, and the drawings engraved by Frank French. 
R. F. Zogbaum’s articles on the.White Squadron are con- 
chided by his account of THE YANKEE CRUISERS IN 
FRENCH HARBORS. The serial, JERRY, is continued. A 
short story by F. J. Stimson, entitled DR. MATERIALISMUS ; 
THE TRAINING OF A NURSE, by Mrs. F. R. Jones, and 
‘NATURE AND MAN IN AMERICA, by N. S. Shaler, help 
to make the number an important one. The prospectus for 
the year 1891 appears in this issue. 


25 Cents a Number; $3.00 a Year. 


BNER'S SONS NEW YORK=: 
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GENTS 


and GENTLEMEN 


SUPERBLY ‘ ILLUSTRATED. 
Co, 


A remarkable book on BIBLE PROPHECIES 
“THE oF 
the Wonders of Foretoid istory 
SELLS TO FVERY BODY, 
Send for Illustrated American Publi’ 


Hartford,Ct., 
Circulars and Terms Boston or St. Louis. MENTION PAPER. 


LIFE SONGS 


For Sunday Schools, etc., by 8S. W. STRAUB, 
Author of “‘Beautiful Songs,”’ ‘*‘Living Foun- 
tain,”’ *“*Morning Light,’’ and 20 other popu- 
lar books. 

Just published! Unlike any other! Much 
higher grade of music and words! Great 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


variety. Best worksof English, German and 
American composers and writers. Price 35c. | 
Only 20c for one sample copy. Send forit. | 
S. W. STRAUB & CO., Pubs.. 243 State St., Chicago. 
WakbD & DRUMMOND, New York. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Churches contemplating changes of Hymn Books should examine our recent 
publications, which are COMMENDED by the very best authorities. 


“CARMINA SANCTORUM ” is a superb book in all ways. I advise 
churches about to change books to examine this one. 
EDWARD H. MERRILL, D.D., Pres. Ripon College. 


THOROUGH DELIGHT. 


STOCKBRIDGE, Mass.—We chose “CARMINA” after a page-by-page exami- 
nation of other books. We have given it a fair trial since its adoption, and Choir, 
Pastor, and Congregation are heartily satisfied with the choice. The book is a 


Rev. P. T. FARWELL, Pastor First Cong’! Church. 


Songs of Praise for Prayer Meetings, by Lewis Ward Mudge, is unsur- 
passed for social meetings. Price $50 per hundred. Returnable examina- 
tion copies sent, prepaid, on application to the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & C0., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Cream of 700 Volumes in One. 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Perfect your (SYCLOPEDI A by adding 


A Cyclopedia of Poetry and Poetical Quotations. 


2,000 Selected Poetical Gems and Brilliant Fragments. 
18,000 Indexed References to Apt Quotations in the Work. 


Two handsome volumes, 1,072 octavo pages, $4 per vol. Sold direct to Subscribers. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publishers, 


Sent on Approval, 


126 Washington Street, Chicago. 


our 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


THE EDUCATIONAL MARVEL. 


“Cultivate the growth of constructive imagination 
in your children by giving them word-pictures.” 


KINDERGARTEN AT HOME. 


Let them study or play, They'll learn either way. 


ONLY MECHANICAL SPELLER IN THE WORLD. 
IT HAS NO RIVAL, 


This is truly the educational device of the period. 
Will spell any word of two, three, four, or five letters, 

One touc 
are delighted. 

Carefully made. Superbly finished. 
perfect mechanism. Cannot get out of order. 
ALWAYS INSTRUCTIVE. ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 

IT 1S THE CHILD'S BEST COMPANION. 

This sparkling, spirited. sensible device can be 
purchased at any notion, book, toy. or stationery store 
or will be sent carefully to any address on receipt of 
One Dollar. 


KINDERGARTEN NOVELTY CO., Ltd.° 


of the keys, and our boys and girls 


Simple, yet 


427 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna 


You buy 


me, a Remington Standard Typewriter. 


I write : 


(I, z.¢., Remington Standard Type- 
writer) your business letters. 


He reads 


your well-written letter, and concludes 
to purchase. 


You sell 


a good-sized bill of goods. 


I did it. 


Am I not entitled to some credit ? 
Mind you, lama 


Remington 
Standard 


- 
he. 
— 


— 


Typewriter. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


DU YOU 
WRITE? 


If so, and desire fashionable 
ing-paper at reasonable 
prices. ask your sta'ioner for 
Boston Linen, 
Heston Bond 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
send three 2-cent stam os for 
our complete samples «f 
paper. represen ove 
varieties which we seil b 


Postage is 16 ets. per Ib. | the pound. 
WARD CO., 49-51 Frank- 
Express often cheaper. | lin Btreet, Boston. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


A HOUSEKEEPER AND NURSE FOR 
INVALID, of large experience, wishes posi- 
tion; willing to make herself generally useful. 

g seamstress and very fond of children. 
Satisfactory testimonials given. No objection to 
West. Address Nurse, office of Christian 

o on. 


A YOUNG LADY, of good family, who has spent 
several years on the Continent, speaks French 
and German fluently, is an experienced traveler 
and a good sailor, would like a position as Bat 


ing companion. Address K. V. R., - 
Carrier No. 53, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED— Position as housekeeper, in institution 
or private family, by a lady who has had “= 
ence in both. Best of references. Address 
M ., No. 8,259, Christian Union. 


WANTED In the South or Interior, for parishion- 
er, a tion as managing housekeeper, 
ion for Jady or children, or any work demanding 
executive ability, cheerful, helpful compapion- 

p st references from Department 
National Government, Boston business circles, 
end church official«. Address Rev. J 

Ross, East Somerville, Mass. 


A FAMILY of four adults, with two young chil 
dren desire to find an efficient. obliging woman to 
act as working housekeep-r. without the 
washing and ironing. ages, $3 a week. No 
care of children required. Address Box 279, 
Beverly, New Jersey. 


WANTED-—By a young lady (orphan), position tu 
attend on and act as companion to an invalid 
lady. Best of references. Address No. 8,223, 

care of Christian Union. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE-—A farm of 1 
acres in the village of Baldwinsville, N. ¥Y¥. Good 
tobacco land. Milk route with farm. Also 268 
acres heavy timber—beech, maple, and bassw 
Address C. F. Coggshall, West Groton, N. Y. 


A LADY wishing to do her own work, and having 
one young lady already in the family as mother’s 
assistant, would be giad to find one other who 
would join with them in doing the work of the 
house—scrubbiog, heavy sweeping, washing and 
ironing not required. G compensation and 4 
true home. Address Box 279, Beverly. N. J. 


AN ON®IDA INDIAN, educated at the 
uate of that 


pecialty 
engine. but I wil! take 


is running a stationar 


any work to get a fair field aud a p rmanent place 
I have certificate of character 
R. H. Pratt, of the 


and standing from Ca 

. awk, of Women’s National ian 

ciation. A lock, Oneida, 


among white men. 


ddress Charlies D. Whee 
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Financial. 


The fear that the London money mar- 
ket was in a critical state and liable to 
develop into serious stringency seems to 
have been without any sufficient founda- 
tion ; it was a fear that was carefully and 
judiciously stimulated by the faction in 
the market working for a decline in 

rices. Its effect was not only felt here, 
bat by reflection found lodgment in the 
London market for American securities 
to such an extent that quite a flood of 
various shares has been marketed here 
from the other side this week. No doubt 
there was a slight cause in the aspect of 
money there that might naturally pro- 
duce apprehension, but the crisis, if any 
existed, did not make itself actually 
manifest in the outward conditions. Kates 
were not very high there ; the Bank of 
England did not raise its rate of discount, 
which stands at five per cent., and the 
reserve of a week ago was raised to over 
thirty-three per cent. inst thirty-one 
per cent. e are inclined to believe 
that some of the Continental financial 
symptoms were exaggerated, and that 
London took fright without adequate 
reason and because we here were in & 
nervous state. 

The money market here has been 

ravitating towards ease from first to 
fast, and for the last three days of the 
week funds could not find a good market 
after two o’clock ; two to three per cent. 
have been very common rates for call 
loans, with the early rates of the day at 
five and six per cent. We mniust believe 
that money is returning from the South 
in appreciable amounts, and when it be- 
gins to flood us from the West, as it cer- 
tainly is bound to before long, we shall 
have it a drug here. The banks are re- 
fusing to make time loans now at 
six per cent., but they will be glad within 
a month to make them at five per cent., if 
symptoms go for anything. 

The money market is an important fae- 
tor in the stock market, more so than at 
any time for yesrs. It is the money 
stringency that finally startled holders into 
liquidating on securities. Nagging Wall 
Street, as it did, from August to October, 
it strained the nerves of both customers 
and brokers until, when it fairly relaxed, 
their strength and will power yielded, 
and a general liquidation set in. How 
much foolishness has developed in the 

ast two weeks perhaps had better not 

discussed, for it cannot be remedied 
now. Many holders have sacrificed their 
holdings, some from fear and some from 
necessity ; but the fact remains that, now 
it is past, we see the utterlack of reason 
for it. Railroads are making money. 
Business is simply unprecedented in vol- 
uure. The coal trade to-day has a bet- 
ter prospect than for years at this season. 
Iron never was in greater demand ; and, 
to cap all, we had the largest exports of 
merchandise from the port of New York 
this week that we ever had, amounting 
to over $16,000,000, and about $27,000,- 
000 in the past two weeks. This is not 
hope ; this is real, substantial, and aston- 
ishing. Are we about to enter upon an 
era of vast and healthy expansion? It 
looks so; and, if so, does any one for one 
moment suppose that our security inter- 
ests are going to miss such prosper- 
ity? Reason may, indeed, lose control 
for a time, but when it returns it will 
make up for lost time. Even now the 
tide is on the upward turn, and the 
closing prices have mended somewhat, 
the rents of the past ten days showing 
an advance of two to three per cent. from 
the lowest. 

_We print below a statement from the 
United States Treasury showing the cur- 
rency existing in the country October 1, 
1889, as compared with October 1, 1890, 
a8 follows ; indicating, as will be seen, an 
increase of $85,171,346. This is a large 
increase for twelve months, but we are 
& very rapidly growing people, and need 
more money all the tame from year to 
year ; notwithstanding, as a rule, com- 
modities are decreasing in prices from 
decade to decade : 


Oct. 1,°9. Oct. 1, '89. Changes. 
Gold coin. .... $633,118,735 $617,484 831 Inc. $15,633,904 
577,628,266 340,557,650 loc. 37,006,616 
76,796,193 Ine. 79, 362 
158,749,152 Ine 414,367 
30,675, S04 


280,497,767 Inc. 
8,069,000 3,069,000 
346,631,016 346,681,016 
181,871,025 203,662,732 Dec. 21,791,707 


Treas. 


U. 8. notes... 
Nat. B’k notes 


Total... .$2,109,580,687 $2,024,409,341 Inc. $85,171,346 


The facts exists that with this increase 
there is but very little speculation. The 
currency is all in active circulation, and 
doing service in legitimate commerce, 
moving crops, opening mines, building 
factories, iron foundries, railways, de- 
veloping vast farming districts, and in a 
thousand ways advancing the material in- 
terests and prosperity of the whole coun- 
try. The volume of exports mentioned 
above is the best evidence in the world 
that there is no undue speculation in 

roducts and cereals, which make up so 

poly our output in our foreiga e. 

he bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease. ........... $710,400 
Specie, decrease .......... 4,737,700 
Legal tenders, increase...... 427,100 
Deposits, decrease........ 3,224,600 
Reserve, decrease..... .... 3,504,450 


This leaves the reserve of the city banks at 
$349,220 below the legal requirement. 
Money closes two to three per cent., and 
a drug. WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CURRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 
Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 


investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


N.G M. Van 
CARLISLE 
T. 8. Bec’y and Treas. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. 


Makes a specialty of Colorado investments ; large 
Real Estate ; buys and 


Loans; r cen terest on 3 mon r 
cent. menthe. 8 per cent. on 12 months’ a> 


ts. 
Rererences :—C National Colorado Na- 


L. W. SPEAR, 
109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Ninn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Sruan, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 


Company, Washington, D. O.; Duluth, Minn. 


ERIC 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


lasue ite 8 Per Cent Preferred, Common, 
and Inatallment Shares—the best and safest in- 
vestment now offered to the public. Competent and 
experienced financiers have examined 
its plans and methods. A limited amount of this 
stock is offered, subject to prior sale 

Write for Prospectus aod full information. 

[i National Bank stocks, School Bonds, 
and other choice securities for sale. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


against loss for half profits. 
ames of successf erences given. 

STEPHEN L. MERCHANT, is State Btreet, New 
York City. and Duluth. Minnesota. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside property from one 
8% to five years, Information and references 
ven by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col, 


FINANCIAL. 


Real Estate Loans 


and Investments in 


San Antonio, Texas, and Vicinity. 


Low rates command the best security. I 


make loans at seven 


per cent., which is the 


lowest ruling rate here; eight and ten per 


cent. are often obtained. 


Loans should be 


made to get the principal back; interest is 
often paid on poor loans. 
I deal directly with the principals, and I 


personally examine all 


securities. 


Notes and mortgages are made in the name 
of the investor and forwarded to him. 

I also desire to communicate with invest- 
ors who wish to purchase real estate for cash, 
either farm lands or property in San Antonio. 


I do not deal in 


unimproved suburban 


property or “boomed additions.” 
I ask the patronage of investors on the 
strength of my experience of thirteen years in 


this business and my 
the securities offered. 
answer all inquiries, an 
Union by permission. 


E. b. CHANDLER, 


personal knowledge of 
I would be pleased to 
dreferto The Christian 


- San Antonio, TEXAS, 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Qaupital subscribed........... 82 000,000 00 
Paid up (in cash).............. 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided 

11,168,685 04 


6 Per Cent. Debentures 
6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 
4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
ning three moaushs to two years. 
Municipal, Railroad, Water, and 
other first-class bonds. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. | London, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. | Berlin, Ge . 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City, Missouri. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 

The Company offers 400 shares of the Capita) Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prup- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, aod having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Bend for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hos. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas. 


The Standard Investment Co, 


Or ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 
Hoes L. Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


First M e Loans. Interest at 6, 7, and 8%. 
First-class on hand for sale at par 
accrued interest. Send for our detailed 
descriptions of loans. 


ST. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, 
correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 


These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


from Buffalo and al) points by water, as Chi . 
and being more than 300 MILES FARTHER 
W EST, it has a much larger tributary country, which 
is in the infancy of development. luth is 

in the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
SAND a year, and such wonderful insures a 
rapid in estate. rite for mat- 


HELENA, 


MONTANA, 


AS A PLACE TO. INVEST MONEY. 


The ous amount of funds invested by the 
citizens of Helena in mining enterprises induced by 
the abnormally large profits arising therefrom 
leaves open for Eastern capital exceptional oppor 
tunities in real estate and building investments, 
which, while absolutely safe, yield incomes ranging 
from fifteen to fifty per cent. annually. Real Estate 
is constantly on the advance in value as the result 
‘| of an output of wealth unequalled in the history of 
the world. 

Eastern incomes based upon 5and 6 per cent. tn- 
vestments may be largely augmented without risk, 
by shifting the principal to a locality offering wider 
opportunities. 


A visit to Helena will demonstrate the truth of this 
statement and convert the moat incredulous, 


For full information, address, 
L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 


The reason why small 
money-lenders do not, all of 
them, send their money west 
to be lent is because they do 
not know how to do so safely. 

There is no more danger 
than in crossing the street, if 
you know your bank. But b 
careful about your lender. 

Send fora primer on west 
ern lending ; free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston, 


KANSAS CITY. 


Johnson, Turner & Co., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL BROKERS 


(Successors to H. L. Johnson & Co. 
Established 1879), 


KEITH & PERRY BUILDING, 
KANSAS CITY, - MO. 


| 
—— 
ada, you will see that DULUTH is the same distan 
—aeeemenienen we will send full with 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 42, NO. 17. 


FINANCIAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
New New York. 
Parties having money to invest for Established 1955. 


themselves, or trust funds, are re- 
quested to write for information 
regarding one of the safest and most 
profitable stocks ever offered. It 
yields an average of over 15% asa 
20-year investment. I have 30 shares 
for sale at present. It has paid nine 
dividends since January 1, 1890. 


CHAS. H. ROYCE, 
No. 1 Broadway, - - New York. 


3 East Sreeet, N. Y. 


New Yorn, New York. 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 
should address 
C. Coon, Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th 8t., New York. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 
LADIES. Miss Emily poloen. Princi- 
pal; Miss Annie 8. Gibson, Associate Principal. Cir- 
culars forwarded on application. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

PAID CAPITAL, aoe 
Offers 6 r cent. Debentu - secured by 
deposit of lst m es with the "Oulen Trust 
a any of New York. Amount of issue lim- 

bed Gar law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
vest in these ds. 
FRANK R. JOHNBON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Btreet. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


10% Investment 


FOR SALE AT PAR inp amounts of 

and oe Send for explanatory circular. ¢)e 

NICHOLAS BAGGS, Drexel Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
in TWO 


PUEBLO 


29,840. It has the works west of ine Mie: 
— River (employing 1,200 men), three of the 
est smelters m the world (employing 1,800 men), 
scores of other prosperous manufac acturing indus- 
tries, Monthly pay roll to laborers, $700,000. Has 
at Railway systems. We solicit correspond- 

rote. with those who have money to invest. 
Real estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in nel town 

of ite size and opportunities in the United Bta 
ARD & MoCLEE 8, Real Estate and a 

Agents, Colon 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


ITY, 
to the Mortguge Business of the 
Ness County Bank and N. C. Merrill. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - $500,000. 


1% FIRST MORTGAGES 


Fully Guaranteed. 1% 


Placed on KRansasr 
and Colorado 
(irrigated) Farms. 
Loans selected by 
Officers of the Com- 
and based 


(NESS COUNTY 


on 


113 Devonsbire St. 
BOosTON 


Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income 6 
per cent per 
cent with one half 
the profits. 


MONEY 


DEN V ER 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 
Best Real Estate Investments. Fi 
Inside Property only. References, 
maps, etc., freely sent. 
— VAN LAW GALLUP 


| IDLE 


Send for circulars 
woe OF 


BosTon, Mass. 


HY loan money at 5 per cent. when you 

can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 

no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
ELSON, Pres. Chamber of Com 


merce, en, Utah. 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia — etc., of 
Was A to E+hel- 


SHINGTON and Seattle Sond staan 


"ROOFING. 


only $2.00 per 100 square feet. akes a good roo 
for years, and any one can put it a Bend stamp 7 
sample and full partic 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING CO., 
39 and 41 West Broadway, New York. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG GIRLS begins its sighth 7: year 
Beptember 17. Atrue home, happy and thful. 
Specially adapted to those who are too young. too 
delicate, or too backward for the larger boarding 

schools. Terms ay ad ag ear. Music an extra, ably 
taught. Germ ddress Bayport Post-office 
for circulars. 


Hartford. 
opens Bept. 17 M.ss Bara J. 
: Mrs. R. M. Larmor 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY~-—Home and 


College Preparatory forGirls. Principal, Miss 
Bara J. Smits; Ass’t Prin , Mra. R. M 


Massacuusetts, Amberst. 
AK Ladle reopens HOME SCHOOL for 
Young 18, 1 
an 


VRYLING BUPFUM, A.B., Principal. 


Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 


Musto, Lamevaers, Exocurion. Karts F. 
BARNARD, cipal. Pu fitted for stage or piat- 
form. Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


New Jersey, Montclair. 
ISSELL-BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Montclair is the most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. Special attention given to English 
Literature, Modern Langusges, History, Physical 
Culture, and Deportment. Terms for ers, $600 
a yer. = For circulars address 60 Plymouth Bt Street, 

on J. 


New Newton. 
WTON (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 


A | Home BSchoo!l for Best moral, 
hysical, and ary, invigorating. mon feet eleva- 
on; air pure, dry cata 
ogue. WILson, A. Principal. 


New York, Clinton. 
Hevea presents 
courses dy attractive to 
uates of fighs schools. Receives 


coll wishing to review. 
A. G. BENEDI 


can 
Address , A.M... Clinton, N. Y. 


New York, New York, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 
SS ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. Prepares for college or for 
the Harvard Exavaination for Women. Reopens Oct. 1. 


New York, New York, 244 Lenox Avenue. 

A. and M FALCONER PER- 

FOR 244 Lenox 
Sept. 30. Boardi 


New Yorn, New York, 175 West 73d Street. 
VELTIN. — School 


for Girls 29. Kindergarten 
conducted entirely in French. 


New Yorx, New York, 22 East 54th Street. 
yma GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 


Girls Oct. 2. Coll 


New Yorn, New York City, 4 and 56 W. 55th Bt. 


UTGERS COLLEGE, 
Fifty year. Session opens September 
2%. Full coll and uate courses. Pre- 
departments. Address Dr. 


ry and 
Ww. Ranson, President, or Mrs. E. 8. Waser, Lady 
Principal. 


New Yorx, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague Street. 

HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEM- 

INARY. wag and Day School for Girls. 
dents for 


4(th . Opens Btu 


New Yorx, Rochester. 

RAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 

—Rochester (N. Y.) City Hospital. Diplomas, 
after two years’ thorouga training, to strong, intelli- 

gent, ed, gle women, aged twenty-two to 
thirty years. Send for circular. 


New New York. 
HE COMSTOCE SCHOOL. 
School for Girls 


(Established 1862) pens Oct. 
Principal, 32 West 40th St. 


Wasnuineror, D. C., 1.407 Massachusetts Avenue, 
and 1,212 1, 214 Street. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -— Select 
and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Me and Mrs War 


‘Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union will 
take pleasure in sending to any reader any 
one of the following books or pamphlets on 
request : 


Austin, Texas. 28 
Atlantic by t 


tration 
Adirondacks Penns Ag 
land Lake, d Lake M 


; illustrated. 
32 pages ; full-page illus- 


koma. 

page il 

Arizona: The Garden of America. 48 pages. 

Among the kies. Location of the scenic attrac- 
ti nos along the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
as seen from the train. 20 pages 

A Few Facts, with 368 Questions and Answers. 
description of the ageatey reached by the oid 
Domini Steamship Co. poses. 

Along the Chicago, 8t. Paul & Railway. 20 

ges; illustrat 
or.) pave: The Green Mountain State. 133 pages ; 


rated. 

Beautiful Portland Beated by the Sea. A description 

of of Fortians, Maine, and the beautiful Casco Bay. 
pages 

Bar Harbor and Mt. Desert Island. 72 pages; illus 


tra 
Bancroft’s Railway Guide: On California. 50 pages; 
California (of the North). 20 pages; full-page col- 


ored plate illustrations. 
56 pages ; illustrated. 


slesade 4 Cities and Palaces. 
otry Living for City People. By Marion Har- 


lan 66 pages ; 
California Resorts 6 pages ; illustrated. 
Cheap ds and in Tennessee, 


etc. Lllustrated, with m 
Cumberland Gap. 24 full- illustrations. 
Colorado and Utah, The Resorts of. 12 pages; illus- 


t 
Dom Mamelons. A legend of the B 
. H. Murray. 208 pages; ltustrated 


Dak. ti ita PHot Springs. 16 pages. 
Elisworth, Maine, 24 pages; iilust rated. 
Eureka Springs of Arkansas. 32 j ages; illustrated 
with colored plates. 
Fishing and Shooting on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 70 pages: illustrated. 
Florida. Large map and illustrations. 
Front Dooryard of Our Country. Glimpses of Maine 
and the ie age 100 pages ; illustrated. 
Great Reservation. ages ; illustrated. 
General we or the Tourist in Florida. 
6 map and index of places. 
Heart of the Rockies 200 pages illustrated. 
Homes for Kverybody on the iuinole Central 56 
es; illustrated. 
Hot Springs, Ark. : 
map 


Untter’s Guile. 62 pages and 


iliustrated. 


pages 


Historical and Sporting Notes on Quebec. 130 pages; 
ilustrated, with ma 
miahees of a Line. Fishing and Hunting in Colorado. 
130 pages ; illustra’ 
Lake Tours to Picturesque Mackinac. 100 pages; 
beautifully illustrated. 
——~ Gait Coast Winter Resorts. 16 pages; illus- 
ra 


100 pages ; ; illust 


Missouri, All About. rated. 
rf & Ww lway Reference-Book. 


Norfo’ estern 
pages ; illustrated. 

Niagara Falls. Map and description 

New Highway to the Orient : haven the Mountains, 
etc., of Can Large, 48 pages ; illustrated. 

Bow Empire, The: Oregon, Washington, aod Idaho. 

26 pages; with map. 
me Dozen Facts About Lake Michigan 8 prg 
On Mountain Top: The Adirondacks of Fonasyt- 
vania 24 pages; illustrated 
Outings A the Old Granite State. 143 pages; illus 


trat 

Overland Gatte to California: Rand, McNally & 
Co.'s lilustrated Guide to the Western States. 
2!2 illustrated. 

Pennsyivania Tours. 40 pages ; illustrated. and maps. 

Prosperous Northern Settlements on the Lilinois Cen- 


94 


illustrated. 
Cuiture in Southern California. 30 


peeneet Coun ty. Kansas. Folder an 

Picturesque Route of the ic & Ohio Rail- 
road. 40 pages; illustrated. 

Richmond, Va. : Guide the Battlefield. 76 pages; 


, and Prospects of Los Angeles, 
ustrated. 


tral. 90 pages; 
Profite « Orange 


Winter Health aod Pleasure Resorts on 
the Missouri Pacific. 150 pages ; ; lust 

Southern Highway; or. From the Crescent City to 
the Goiden Gate. 48 pages; iliustrated. 

Bouthern Homeseeker’s Guide, and Winter Resorts 
of Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 130 
pages ; illustrated. 

ropic Banta austere and Surroundings. 
50 pages of illustration 

Shasta. tne Keystone of California Bcenery. 50 pages 
of illustrations. 

Sebago, Lake Bridgton, etc., in Maine. 40 pages; il- 


Sp rts on the Great Northern Line. 4 es; illus- 
trated. 


San Francisco and the Scenic Line of California 
Folder, with map. 

Shenandoah Valley of porate : The Caverns of Lu- 
ray and the Grottoes of the Shenandoah. 76 
pages ; illustrated. 


Shenandoah Valley : A Description of the Country in 
the Valley of the Shenandoah ad gO 

Sioux City Vorn Palace, A Little J »urne 24 pages. 

Seng of the Iudian River: A Beauti au Album of 


16 pages 
Summer on ‘the New bby & West- 
176 pages ; illustrations in 


iego County, Cal. 72 pa 
County and Beach. 40 pages; 
— Board on the Maine Central: List of Hotels. 
Summer Haunts and Winter Retreats oy de 
Reach Them 40 pages : ; illustrated. 
Texas: A ee os the Btate. 24-page folder, 


with m 
Vacation the Great Northern Railway 
n vi llustrated. 
via Maine Central Railroad. 48 


Line. 4 

Vistas 
an 

Virgio 6 p)ges; with colored map and 
illustrations. 

Valleys of the Great Salt Lake: Describing the Gar- 
den of the Great Cities of Salt Lake 


Ogd pages ustrated. 

Where t the Trout Hide by Kit Clarke. 116 pages; 
illustrated. 

Washington, D D.C. A Guide to the City. 50 pages; 
illustra 

What Horace Greeley Said. 16 pages; illustrated. 

Western Trail. 8-page pa ustrated and de- 
scribing the Cheyenne 


New Jersey. 
ag ty in all ite forms ; hot-air inhal 


fireplaces ; sun parior; electric bells ; 
slectric bts in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. D October l une 1, with or 


without treatment. H. J. Ca M.D., 
Lakewood, New Jersey. = 


Riv 
Hot Springs, Ark., in History and Tradition. 32 
ustrated. Cc 


A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


now under the medical management 


of by sicians. 

Located on uff, overlooking ty miles 
of surrounded orests 
ane near the famous Watkins Gien. 

Equipped with the most therap:-utic 
pp ian including Turkish, 
lectro-thermal, Moliere and Iron 


lso Massage. Swedish Movements, Calisthenics, 
all forms of ty. 
re water—also valuable mineral eprings, includ- 
ing Saline, Iron, Iodine, and Sulphur waters. 
Malaria. Pure air. 


Climate dry, mild, and equable. More days of 
sunshine and less humidity than any other section of 
New York State. Beaut views, c 
and drives. 


Modern Elevator, Electric Bells, 
&c. Cuisine unsurp 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wii 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIG MAP OF THE 
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Chica, Rock Island & By. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
e Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 


APOLIS, ST. PAUL, 

EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO 8SP’NGS 
and ys ys Fast Express Trains daily from 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
towns, ees and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 

and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 


COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, and between 
CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
and PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San- 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between Chicago 
and Minneapolis and 8t. =f making close con- 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 
FREE Reclining Chair Cars to and from Kansas 
Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 

and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
Lire to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


City. 


In connection with our 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpets 
for use in Churches at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 


560 Washington Street, Boston, 
118 Worth Street, New York 


Waltham 
Church Organ Factory. 


PIPE ORGANS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


LANE, 
1041 Main Street, - Waltham, Mass, 


METAL CEILINGS. 
BEST Stores and 


Bchools, Btores, and Resijences 
8. NORTHROP. 18 Rose 8t.. New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


pest quality Copper BELLS 
ALSO CHIMES, PENS. 
Prices & terms free ame 
for Churches, 
Chines fools, ete. Ful Pwarranted 


Write and 
BU ELL FO FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati.O 


e Be 
Cc 
equipped Dining Cars, and FREE Reclining Chair 
Cars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 
BANK. 
the most Con: 
fir itions, rarely ¢x- 
ceeding 25 percent 
— 
WINNERINVESTMENT — 
50 State STREBT. 
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iM otto for the Week: 


“A long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull all together !” 


A Favor for You, 


Jor your Friends, 
and for Us. 


UR experience shows that we can afford to 
give away four copies of The Christian 
Union, at the request of a subseriber, to a 
person who will examine them and then 
decide whether he will take the paper 
regularly. 

Last year our issue of a book of coupons to each 
subscriber was greeted with great cordiality. It brought 
us many thousands of trial readers, and a corresponding 
number of subscribers. 

A new edition of the coupon book has been issued, 
bearing the title which heads this article. 

One of these books, containing a dozen coupons, will 
be sent to each subscriber this week. 

These coupons are a favor to you ; they enable you 
to give The Christian Union for four weeks to any 
friend who will be interested in it. 

They are a favor to your friends. 

Their free use by yourselves and your friends, in the 
spirit which prompts their issue, will be a favor to us. 


A Pull All Together. 


In its widest sense, says Herbert Spencer, co-opera- 
tion signifies the combined activities of citizens under 
whatever system of regulation. With this definition in 
mind, it is easy to see that co-operation is the basis of 
civilization. But the word co-operation is simply the 
scientific equivalent for the popular expression, “ A 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together!” It is 
homely, perhaps, but it carries a special inspiring qual- 
ity of its own, and for that very quality it seems to be 
worthy of a place among our mottoes for the week. 
It is not merely a long pull nor a strong pull, but a 
pull all together, that does the work. The best team of 
horses is the team that pulls together ; the most effi- 
cient committee in the church is that of which the mem- 
bers pull together. 

It is surprising how quickly a little pulling together 
develops sympathy, and wipes out the petty bickerings, 
jealousies, suspicions, and criticisms that do so much to 
destroy not only comfort but effectiveness in social and 
business life. 


Money in the Maits. 


The only safe ways to send the money for your sub- 
scription to The Christian Union are by a check, a post- 
office money order, an express money order, or a reg- 
istered letter. Postal notes are payable to bearer, and 
are as liable to loss in the mail as dollar bills or silver. 
At this time of the year the mails are beginning to 
carry enormous quantities of money, and the liability 
of loss is very much increased, and it is wise to take 
all reasonable precautions. If you cannot send a check, 
a money order, or an express order, then register your 
letter. Bills in a registered letter are perfectly safe. 


THE CLIMATE OF PALESTINE. 

Publisher Christian Union: As the question is some- 
times asked whether or not the climate of Pales- 
tine is really improving, it may be well to quote briefly 
from a letter lately received from an effendi of Jeru- 
salem : “On August 28, about one o’clock in the after- 
noon, the sky was suddenly covered with clouds, and it 
began to thunder, and kept on thundering for an hour, 
and then rained hard. We afterwards learned that, 
down in the Jordan valley, the storm was so strong 
that it carried away cattle of the Bedouins. It was a 
very wonderful storm, for you know in Jerusalem we 
do not have rain in August.” T. F. Wricurt. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Amelia Barr. 


Our readers need no introduction to Mrs. Barr, 
whose portrait appears below, for her very first short 
story ever printed appeared in The Christian Union 
many years ago, and since that day her name has been 
a familiar friend in our columns. Here have appeared 
several of her strongest and best-liked serial tales, such 
as “Feet of Clay,” “The Squire of Sandal-Side,” 
and “The Border Shepherdess.” That the regard of 
her Christian Union readers for ber literary work has 
constantly grown we have had many and unquestionable 
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proofs. That this admiration will be increased mate- 
rially by her forthcoming story, “She Loved a Sailor,” 
which will begin in oar columns next week, we are 
fully confident. Some facts about Mrs. Barr’s personal 
life and literary history have a timely interest just now. 
A writer who has an intimate knowledge of Mrs. Barr 
says : 

“ Mrs. Barr was born on March 29, 1831, at Ulvers- 
ton, Lancashire, England, and is a descendant of the 
Huddlestons of Millom, one of the oldest pure Saxon 
families in England. At ten years of age Mrs. Barr 
became her father’s reader and amanuensis, and quaint 
and many are the stories of her child life among men 
and books beyond her childish comprehension. Still, in 
this way she acquired a knowledge of authors and works 
that have influenced her life, and, as she says, ‘imbibed 
knowledge and the love of knowledge in the atmos- 
phere.’ It was during this time that she composed and 
wrote a psalm, and was severely punished by her father 
for such presumption. It was also at this time that her 
love for the sea was formed ; for her father preached 
many a stirring sermon in the fishing villages, with the 
rocks and beach for a temple, and often the bow of a 
boat for a pulpit ; and always his little daughter Amelia 
accompanied him to assist in singing, carrying his Bible, 
and finding passages that he wished to quote from it. 

“ When she was sixteen she went to school in Glas- 
gow, but was married before her course was finished to 
the only son of the Rev. John Barr, a man of much 
learning, whose books are still published. The match 
was at first strongly opposed by both families, Dr. Barr 
objecting to Miss Huddleston as an Englishwoman and 
an Episcopalian, and her father on the ground that Mr. 
Barr was a Scotchman and a Calvinist ; but it was a love 
match, and proved in every way a complete and perfect 
union of heart and purpose. Soon after her marriage 
she began to long to come to America, and soon per- 
suaded Mr. Barr to emigrate, landing in New York when 
the Bowling Green and La Fayette Place were among 
the city’s fashionable quarters. They did not remain 
long in New York, but went West, and then South, and 
finally drifted into Texas, a land about which wonder- 
ful stories were being told. When they reached Gal- 
veston, their point of destination, yellow fever had just 
broken out, and so, not caring to retrace their steps, 
they went still further on to Austin. Here Mr. Barr 
found Scotch friends, and, tired of wandering, they de- 
cided to settle. 

“ Austin—at that time without railroads, steamboats, 
or telegraphs—was a lovely little city, and among its 
hospitable people they soon made friends and estab- 
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lished a home, in which they remained until after the 
war. The war ended, so were the old times. Every- 
thing was gone, and after a brief rest and a gathering 
together of the remnants, the family moved to Galves- 
ton. Here it was that Mrs. Barr began the fight alone, 
for in 1867 a devastating epidemic of yellow fever oc- 
eurred, in which she lost her husband and three sons, 
while she and her three remaining daughters struggled 
back to life. ‘I must live for my girls’ sake,’ she kept 
saying to herself. 

“She soon realized that she must break up the old 
nest and seek work elsewhere ; and so, in 1869, she set 
her face northward, reaching New York in the fall of 
that year. Through a letter of introduction she suc- 
ceeded in getting a position as teacher in the pretty 
little village of Ridgewood, N. J.; and it was while at 
a dinner party in that place that a chance remark of 
the host led her to think seriously of writing. He said: 
* Mrs. Barr, if you could write as well as you can talk, 
you might make money by it.’ ‘Why can’t I ?’ she 
thought, and from that moment she determined to do 
so. It was not long after that her first short story ap- 
peared in The Christian Union, just then first published, 
with the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher as editor-in-chief. 

“In 1884, during an enforced rest resulting from a 
sprained ankle, she wrote ‘Jan Vedder’s Wife,’ and 
sent it to Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company, receiving 
on Thanksgiving Day of that year their note of accept- 
ance. This book put her at once among the success- 
ful novel writers of the day. Eleven novels in all have 
been written by Mrs. Barr.” 


BURNHAM INDUSTRIAL FARM. 


We have received for the Burnham Industrial Farm 
$2 from “ Mother of Two Boys, Faribault, Minn.” 


Lits of Talk. 


Frederic Harrison, the famous English essayist, ex- 
resses in the October “ Forum ” the following strik- 
ing opinion of modern educational tendencies: “ [I 
have now an experience of some forty years as student, 
teacher, and examiner ; and it forces on me a profound 
conviction that our modern education is hardening into 
a narrow and debasing mill. Education is overdriven, 
oversystematized, monotonous, mechanical. At school 
and at college lads and girls are being drilled like Ger- 
man recruits—forced into a regulation style of learn- 
ing, of thinking, and even of writing. They all think 
the same thing, and it is artificial in all. The round 
of endless examination reduces education to a profes- 
sional ‘cram,’ where the repetition of given formulas 
passes for knowledge, and where the accurate memory 
of some teacher's ‘tips’ takes the place of thought. 
Education ought to be the art of using the mind and of 
arranging knowledge ; it is becoming the art of swal- 
lowing pellets of special information. The professor 
mashes up a kind of mental ‘pemmican,’ which he 
rams into the learner’s gullet. When the pupil vomits 
up these pellets, it is called ‘passing his examination 
with honors.’ ‘Teachers and pupils cease to think, to 
learn, to enjoy, to feel. They become cogs in a huge 
revolving mill-wheel, which never ceases to grind, and 
yet never grinds out anything but the dust of chaff.” 


An excited German woman, from Chrystie Street, 
called at Sanitary Headquarters this morning and ex- 
hibited in a tin pan about half a pint of milk, which she 
had bought in a grocery next door to her home. She 
declared that soon after she had taken the milk to her 
house something yellow began to gather on its surface, 
and she thought it must be poison. The officials exam- 
ined the milk and told her that, strange as it was in 
connection with Chrystie Street milk, the yellow stuff 
was cream. The woman was not at all relieved by 
this announcement, as she did not know what cream 
was, and she persisted that something was wrong. 
Finally she went away in a rage, declaring that she 
could not get justice.—[The Evening Post. 


The San Francisco “Chronicle” estimates that the 
fruit shipments from California to the East this year 
will reach 10,000 carloads, or 200,000,000 pounds. It 
says: “At an average price of five cents a pound— 
which may be considered low, as the above embraces 
a vast quantity of dried fruit, which sells at from 
eight to twenty cents a pound—our surplus for export 
will bring the State at least 310,000,000. This is a 
pretty good showing for a section in which apples and 
pears sold freely at $1.50 to $3 a pound forty years 
ago, and which at that time was deemed by most per- 
sons unfit for any other purpose than to dig gold and 
raise cattle for their hides and tallow.” 


A woman in China, Me., called on a local insurance 
agent the other day to inquire about a policy for her 
house. “ Ye see, Square,” she said, “ we haven’t had 
it insured for some time. We've been kinder trustin’ 
in the Lord for better’n seven year, but, tomy mind, in 
these times, it’s ter’ble risky.”—[ Lewiston Journal, 
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—In reference to Flammarion’s opin- 
ion that there are signs pointing to 
human life, much like our own, on the 
planet Mars, Professor Holden, director 
of the Lick Observatory, has this to say : 
“‘T think it very important to emphasize 
the fact that no one knows anything 
whatever about the actual existence or 
non-existence of life on the planets.” 


BEAUTIFUL RUGS AND CARPETS. 


THE DISPLAY MADE AT W. & J. SLOANE’S 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


W. & J. Sloane, carpet dealers, of Broad- 
way, between Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Streets, are just now offering for sale a splen- 
did assortment of rugs, carpets, and uphol- 
stery. hese Persian rugs are simply exqui- 
site. The Messrs. Sloane also offer a fine 
variety of rugs made from the skins of tigers, 
leopards, polar bears, wolves, foxes, and al- 
most every other animal whose skin is used 
for this purpose. They are all fine specimens 
and splendidly mounted. Other rugs are 
made from the white wool of the Angora 
goat, while sheepskins are dyed in 
ceivable color and fashioned into rugs. There 
is likewise a large assortment of mohair rugs 
in plain colors, and of all sizes. 

n carpets the stock is even larger and more 
varied. The double-width velvet carpets, 
which save seams and gain in richness when 
made up, are among the most attractive. 
The Ispahan carpets are in strikingly hand- 
some Oriental eftects. ‘Then there are luxu- 
rious Wiltons, Moquettes, and Brussels that 
ean hardly be told from Wiltons, so fine and 
well woven are they. ‘The ingrains, too, are 
notable. ‘They are in soft Morrie and Orien- 
tal effects, and are very handsome as well as 
durable. 

But the best of all the carpets are the Scotch 
Axminsters, which may be woven in a single 
piece to fit the room to be carpeted, and may 
be made in any design desired. ‘There are 
also Bagdad and ingrain rugs in Oriental 
effects, and at low prices. 

The Messrs. Sloane also offer a rich assort- 
ment of upholstery. ‘Their furniture cover- 
ings and wall hangings are varied and beau- 
titul. The tapestries, plushes, damasks, 
and brocatelles cannot fail to satify the most 
exacting. ‘The stock of artistic portiéres is 
very fine, and in the special department for 
lace curtains and window shades there is 
nothing wanting. 


THE GOLDEN GATE TOURS OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Preparations for the inaugural series of 
personally conducted tours to the Pacific 
Coast, under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, are progressing, and a detailed out- 
line of their scope, routes, rates, and condi- 
tions will be published at an early day. In 
the meantime sufficient headway has been 
made to indicate that the tours will surpass 
any similar pleasure trips heretofore enjoved 
by the people of the Eastern States. The 
special trains of Pullman Vestibule, Sleeping. 
and Dining Cars will exemplify the latest and 
best work of the Pullman shops. They will 
run through to California on quick time, de- 
livering their passengers at desirable points 
in the Golden State and picking them up at 
the appointed rendezvous for the return trip. 
Tourist Agents and Chaperons of wide expe- 
rience will conduct the party and minister to 
their comfort in every possible way. Pecul- 
iarly favorable concessions will be granted 
them by the railroads of the Pacific Slope, so 
that their movements may be productive of 
the fullest pleasure at the lowest cost. 

These tours are the most ambitious attempts 
yet projected by the Pennsylvania personally 
escorted system to provide pleasure tours of 
the highest grade, and the traveling public 
may depend upon securing in them the most 
perfect service. 

The first tour will leave the East late in 
January. It will be limited to one hundred 
persons, and those who anticipate an early 
— outing to the shores of the Pacific 
should place themselves in correspondence at 
once with Mr. J. R. Wood, General Passenger 
Agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Phila- 
delphia. 


Clarence W. Bowen, Secretary, 251 Broad- 
way, N. Y., desires information regarding 
portraits of the following members of the 
first Congress under the Constitution, which 
met in New York in 1789, in order that the 
same may be used in the forthcoming volume 
on the Ventennial Celebration of the Inaugu- 
ration of George Washington : 

Theodore Bloodworth, North Carolina; 
Benjamin Bourne, Rhode Island; Jonathan 
Elmer, New Jersey ; Theodore Foster, Rhode 
Island ; George Gale, Maryland; Benjamin 
Goodhue, Massachusetts; William Grayson, 
Virginia : Samuel Griffin, Virginia ; Jonathan 

rout, achusetts; Thomas Hartley, 
Pennsylvania; John Hathorn, New York; 
Daniel Heister, Pennsylvania; John Henry, 
Maryland ; Samuel Johnston, North Caroli. 
na ; George Leonard, Massachusetts ; George 
Mathews, Georgia; Andrew Moore, Virginia ; 
Josiah Parker, Massachusetts ; Thomas Scott, 
Pennsylvania ; George Partridge, Massachu- 
setts; John Steele, North Carolina: Joseph 
Stanton, Jr., Rhode Island; Michael Genifer 
Stone, Maryland; Jonathan Sturges, Con- 
necticut ; John Walker, Virginia ; Alexander 
White, Virginia: Paine Wingate, New 
Hampshire, 
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THE 


LADIES” 
HOME 


For the coming 
season, will prove 
a delight to artis- 


at tic Housekeepers 
orto any woman 
interested in 
Decoration, 3 
Artistic 
Needlework, 
Embroidery, 
and the newest CEE 
things for the ¥ 
A few of the 
special features to She 
be found in the 
Autumn numbers = 


Pretty Things for Christmas Gifts 


From the minds of such versatile decorative writers as Emma Morrett Tyne, 
Mary C. HUNGERFORD, Lina Bearp, and Emma M. Hooper, who will give a 
score of hints to women for making simple but pretty holiday gifts. Ny 


Things to Make for Fairs ‘ 


By Eva Marie NILEs, contains practical suggestions of value to every woman 
~ interested in Church Fairs or Festivals. \* 
How to Make Presents 
Will be an invaluable arti 7 
uable article, full of hints, for makers of Christmas gifts. 
S By Foster Coates, will describe, for the first 
time in print, the magnificent golden dinner sects 
~ A owned by Mrs, Astor and other New York i 
| 


families of wealth and fashion, many of the 
sets being valued at $50,000 each. 


Oates 


We will mail the Journal from now to January rst, 1892—that is, the balance of this year 
FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January rst, 1891 to January Ist, 1892. Also, our Re 


For $1.00 
some 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including “Art Needlework Instructions,” 
by Mrs. A.R. RAMSEY; also “Kensington Art Designs’ by JANE S. CLARK, of London. ; 


N. B. This offer must positively be mentioned when 
So your subscription, or one year only will be given. 


~ 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Puirapetpnia, Pa. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
- - SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of 
these sufficiently for every-day 
8. ENTHAL'S 


Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ‘ ! 


Van Houtens Cocoa 


The Original--Most Soluble. 


Ask your Grocer forit,take noother. [65. 


Tricopherous 
HAIR & SKIN 


/nelegant dressing ex- 


copy, 
MEISTERSCHAFT CO., 299 Washington St., Boston. 


pquisitely perfumed, re 
moves allimpurities from 
the ecalp, prevents bald- 
- mess and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautifal. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, £c. 
All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


Through its use spongy bleeding gums grow hard and 
firm, teeth white and the breath sweet. 
Delightful and convenient to use. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
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A TARDY VENGEANCE. 


That eminent political economist who Cure is Cure 


defined murder as “a salutary check to) sowever it may be effected; 
overpopulation was ce y an ad- prejudice often 
vanced theorist in his own way ; apd s80,| a ‘proprietary medicine,’ until other remedies 
too, was that famous surgeon who spoke| prove unavailing. 

of the battle of Waterloo as “a colossal J. H. Ritchie, Commission Agent, Kingston, 
example of unscientific dissection.” But | A¥Stalla, writes 


: : “For years a confirmed sceptic as to the 
both these admirable men have been com-| jority of proprietary medicines, I was at last 


pletely thrown into the shade bya hum-| converted by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
bler professor of the same school, who/| toral. For months a bottle of this medicine, 
figured in an adventure that befell noless| of which I had come into possession through 
a person than Sir Walter Scott. the kindness of a friend, remained unopened 
During one of the great novelist’s jour- in my closet, till one night I was seized with 

h th sth of Eaciland h a violent cold accompanied by a racking 

neys throug © north OF Logiang He! cough. Having none of my usual remedies at 
was attacked bya slight indisposition | jand, I thought of the Cherry Pectoral, and 
while halting at a small village near the| determined to give ita trial. The result was 
Scottish border, and sent out his servant | truly magical. Relief came almost instantly, 
‘2 quest of a doctor. The man soon re- and after repeating the dose, certainly not 


: more than half a dozen times, I found my- 
turned, and ushered in a stout elderly self thoroughly cured. Subsequently my 


person, in whom Sir Walter recognized, | qaughter was cured of a severe cough by the 
to his no small surprise,a formier servant | use of the Cherry Pectoral. I recommend 
of his own. er eeacation to all sufferers from throat 
oni i and lung troubles.” 
For croup, whooping cough, bronchitis, 
y “ Ay, it’s me, Sit Walter,” answered asthma, and consumption the best remedy is 
the visitor ; “and 1’m varra glad to see 
ye again. "I hae gotten some o’ thae year’s herry ectoral 
[those] story books o’ yours yet, and j 
they’re jist grand! Whiles (sometimes | PREPARED BY ° 
I canna sleep, and then I jist tak’ ane o'| Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
yon books o” yours, and read a wee bit, Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
and, wow! I’m fast asleep i’ five min- 
utes !” 
“Well,” said Scott, os good- 
humoredly at this rather doubtful com- 


pliment, “ I’m very glad that any book of Ss 
mine can do so much good. But tell me, FOR AND 
John, how came my man to bring you) [INFANTS INVALIDS. 


here? I sent him out to fetch me a TRADE na ET LABORA MARK. 


doctor.” 

“ Weel,” replied John, with quiet dig-| — F O O DB 
nity, “I mysel’ am jist the doctor here.” 

Sir Walter was thunderstruck, as well 


did bh THE ONLY 
he might be, knowing as he 1 that Jo D Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk 


was as ignorant of medicine as of Chi- nennmam 
nese. 

“I should hardly have thought of you| ancimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
turning doctor, John,” said he at length.| CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
“ Pray, what drugs do you use ? A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 

“T hae jist twa o’ them, Sir Walter— | geguimes we COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


” (calomel and lauda- 
—— and lodomy” (calomel and lauda SEND fo" 02" book. The Care and Feedingot 


“But, my good John,” cried Scott, DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston. Masa, 
shuddering involuntarily at the idea of GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


sucha pharmacopeia in such hands, “ with W. BAKER & CO.’S 


—abem !—to kill any one ?” 
“ Kill ?” echoed John, with a vindictive : 
energy to which no words can do justice. p, 
“Kill the Englishers? It will be lang 
ere | can mak’ up for Flodden !”—[Har- No Chemicals 
per’s Magazine. are used im its preparstion. It has 
more than three times the of 


Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arro. roxt 
—The highest church spire in the world or Sugar, and is therefore far mu.e 
has just been completed. It is that of 


M economical, costing less than one cent 
the cathedral at Ulm, Wurtemberg, avd 
an m y rin 
on the dome of St. Peter’s, Rome, is 448 Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
feet above the pavement. W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass 


a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
" ord feet high. The top of the cross as well as for persons in health. 


THE LILLIPUTIAN BAZAAR. Hay Fever, CURES ly Catarrn, | 
Best & Co.’s Lillipatian Bazaar, in Twenty- Influenza, HOOPING coucH 


third Street, near Sixth Avenue, is the larg- ; 
est and most completely outfitted furnishing | ’ ' 
house for boys and girls in the city. Best & | KIRK S ASTHMA REMEDY: 
Co. take children from the baby period and l’rice 81.00 Send for free : 
furnish all their apparel, as underclothing, |$at Druggists QUICKLY. sample. 1: 
shoes, gloves, ete., to the period when they |! OT by mail. ENTION PAPER; 
are known as “‘ youths” and misses,” re- | 'E. K. Kirk Mf. Co., 94 Thompson Street, 


HEATING FURNACES, 


16,600f, 
Stop that | GRANDNATIONAL PRIZE of 16 


‘ For if you do not it beco .t | ’ 
General Debility and Wasting : 
} there is nothing like 
CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as t Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 


MULSION 


‘ Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and MA LAP and INDIGESTION. 
HY POPHOSPHITES mental tomether with the val 
©f amd Soda. usable aid extended by the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, enabled M, 


Laroche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attained), and to concen- 
_ trate them in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
dewree its restorative and invivorating qualities, free 
from the disarreeable bitterness of other remedies. 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. ¥. 


) It Is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
} better than other so-called Emulsions. 
) A wonderful flesh producer, 


| Scott's Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.) | 


Required 
FULL EXAMINATION, 
14K GOLD 


plate of fine Mk 


7 


4 


a 
case composed of noth- 
ing but fine goid cover. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO’S: 


“PERFECT”’ 


SANITARY 


movement Gne 
plate style, fine jew- 
eled polished intot. olf 
tempered n spring 
which does pot break, 
and all the latest im- 

ovements. A ran- 


Contains the newest patterns, a latest im- | 
provements possible to adopt in a heating Furnace, accurate timefor2 


years 
where Power, Efficiency, Economy and Durability ss Pa PUR 90 DAY OFFER 


desired. Medical and Scientific experts pronounce | and fully examine and see for themselves the value 


these Furnaces superior in every respect to all others punning ities of same we will send itC. O. D. to your 
for supplying pure aur, tree from gas and dust. express ce, With the privilege to examine it. If found 

Send for circulars. Sold by all first class dealers, isfactory you can the express agent $3.83 or 
for @9.00 and expressc If not eatistactory 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. can refusseamoand you are nothing out bus your | ~—4 

' 
Mfrs, 232 & 234 Water Street, New York | fhiswarch wo make the above offer as any one want 
. . ti ill “pt t ce On @xam- 
84 Lake Street, Chicago, ing good 
W. HILL £C0., Wholesale Jewelers, 109 Madison St., Chicago. 
When cash tn accompantes order we book you 
CUT OUT! 
Write your name, 
ie Photo Trading Post. 
sdndaGleltiiiiinsertksevecesteniibnancall Headquarters of the Chautauqua School 
Mail to BE. O. Thompson, Merchant | of Photography. Publishers of Photographic 


Tailor avd Clothier. 245 Broadway, 


New York. and receive in return Times and Annual, Manufacturers of all 
samples of Beautiful French Design 

Trouserings, frem_ which Tbhomp- sorts of Photo materiz|, specially the Water- 
son’s Patent-Cut 8ix-Dollar Trou- 

are made. Belf-measuring bury, the Irving View, and Advill cameras. 
blanks. tape, and directions bow to 

order Trousers by mail sent with all Send for catalogue. 


samples free of charge. 


— The Scovill & Adams Co., 


less that especially designed for school chil- | 
dren, which combines good styles and dura- 
bility with moderate J any = Mothers take 


quire mackintoshes, canes, stylish wraps, and 
the latest thing in hats. | S Cc H 
i 
PIANOS.«c 


rhe most successful department is doubt- | I 
g 


their boys and girls there in the dilapidated 
condition consequent upon a summer at the Grand, Upright and Square, 
mountains or on seashore, and, without going Moderate Prices. 


out of the building, are able to fit them out TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


completely for the fall school ign. 
The house is the St. Nicholas of outfitters | Oth Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


ErysCreann Barn Foe 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 
THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 
Are at pre- 
sentthe 
most pop- 
ular and 


WOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE. 


preferred 
by the 


leading 
Artists, 


| 423 Broome St., N.Y. 


A CONDENSED FOOD 


HY ann WHEN BOVI N | N k BECAUSE your physician will 
——TO USE—— e cheerfully weleome the aid and 
nutrition afforded by BUVININE, if you ask him, in his treatment of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, All Fevers, Diphthe Dyspepsia, Gastric Catarrh, Pneumonia, 
General Debility, Feeble Infants, Nursing Mothers, Nervous Prostration 

Cancer, the Overworked. Athletes, Bicycle Riders, Singers, and Public Speakers find 
it indispensable on trial. BECAUSE in disease ordinary foods are not assimilated, and 
thousands starve in the midst of plenty for want of a suitable food. WHEN yon visit the 
sick poor, carry them BOVININE; it may save a life ; it is always beneficial. BECAUSE 
Beef Tea and cooked Beef Extracts are by all authorities pronounced useless for food. 
BECAUSE BOVININE is the only raw meat food condensed by a cold process, by which 
ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are preserved in a palatable form, ready for 
immediate use. BECAUSE BOVININE never spoils, as has been proved after a test of 
12 years. WHEN you travel pack up a bettle of BOVININE. It’s a necessity in sea and 
car sickness, and good for a lunch. BECAUSE, after severe tests and comparisons, it is 


preferred in all Hospitals of the United States Army and Navy, and b = 
everywhere. See their Hospital reports, &e, = y the best physicians 


| 
) 
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| 
} 
f 
‘| 
| over the finestquality of 
\7 
on the inside and Mk 
| gold on the outside, we 
via a solid 11k. gold watch, 
| and warranted to wear 
/ from the cheap brars 
each 
keep 
- 
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ad 
os 
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ra 
KC 
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